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Preface 


Jeffrey S. Siker 


If the three traditional taboos for polite conversation include sex, politics, and religion, 
then the topic of homosexuality and religion is guaranteed to provoke strong reactions, 
polarizing rhetoric, and a series of conflicting claims that draw variously upon peoples’ 
experience, sacred texts, established traditions, and human reason. The public and private 
debates over homosexuality have grown so heated in recent years that some religious groups 
have declared a moratorium on even discussing the topic, in order to let things cool down 
a bit. Others have thrown up their hands in utter frustration at the seeming impossibility 
of moving the discussion anywhere beyond a rigid impasse. This has led some Christian 
denominations to have serious discussions about simply dividing over the question of 
whether or not to include individuals committed to same-sex relationships (e.g., the 
Presbyterian Church USA, the United Methodist Church, and the Episcopal Church 
USA). While some have argued that the fight over inclusion of gay, lesbian, bisexual, and 
transgender people is just like prior fights over the status of African Americans and women 
in religion and society, others argue that the comparison is fundamentally different, and 
that the issue is different. Further, some religious traditions have long expressed a certain 
openness toward same-sex relations (e.g., Native American Spirituality, Hinduism), while 
other religious traditions have apparently always viewed same-sex relations as utterly sinful 
and against the will of God, especially in the Christian world (e.g., Southern Baptists, 
official statements of the Roman Catholic Church). 

On the political scene the situation is much the same, particularly in the United States. 
On the one hand the populace elects a very conservative President who makes no apologies 
about his intention to pass a constitutional amendment banning same-sex marriages in 
order to protect the sanctity of heterosexual marriages. But on the other hand this same 
populace thrives on popular culture that often treats gay and lesbian people as the latest 
“cool” thing to come along. Such television shows as Queer Eye for the Straight Guy, The 
Ellen DeGeneres Show, or Queer as Folk glamorize gay and lesbian individuals as acceptably 
different and more entertaining than traditional heterosexual relational models. 

Thus, Western culture in particular is deeply divided over how to understand and to 
assess the status of people whose sexual orientation or gender identity is other than the 
heterosexual traditional norm. The role of religion in this divide is impossible to exaggerate. 
By and large most religious organizations oppose same-sex relations because they violate 
traditional understandings of scripture and centuries of teaching. Still, within virtually 
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every religious tradition there is a vocal group (sometimes the majority) calling the rest 
of the tradition to wake up and see that these “otherly oriented/gendered” persons are 
also people of faith who have experienced significant suffering and persecution at the very 
hands of the people who claim to be reaching out in the name of a loving God. This 
internal divide within religious traditions is perhaps what has most shaken the social fabric 
of different faith communities at the beginning of the twenty-first century. 

For all of these reasons it is imperative that people become more educated about the 
issues surrounding the presence of homosexual persons, queers, gays, lesbians, bisexuals, 
transgenders (and more) within and without the many religious communities that com- 
prise our world. Only by having greater understanding will people be able to engage one 
another in constructive dialogue and respectful interaction. Perhaps the time for polite 
conversation is over, but the time for engaged understanding could not be more urgent. 
My hope is that this volume will contribute to a deepening of that understanding. 

This volume is organized in three blocks of material. The first part contains several 
larger synthetic essays on homosexuality and religion. The topics addressed here include 
homosexuality, religion, ... and the law, the social sciences, the biological sciences, and 
spirituality. These general treatments should help to orient the reader to some of the larger 
issues that transcend particular religious traditions. The second part contains an A-Z series 
of entries in encyclopedia format. This section is far from exhaustive, but the goal has been 
to have articles on representative aspects of religion and homosexuality from a variety of 
traditions. The large majority of the articles address one or another aspect of responses to 
homosexuality within the Christian tradition. This is because the situation in the United 
States provides the most immediate context for this volume. Each entry in this section 
concludes with a few bibliographic references for further reading. The third part of the 
volume contains a complete listing of all “Further Readings” that appear in the book. 
Included here are various Web sites that can be quite helpful to the reader—typically for 
quick reference. Please note that boldfaced terms indicate cross-references to articles in 
the A-Z portion of the encyclopedia. 
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SECTION 1 


Homosexuality and Religion: 
Synthetic Essays 


Homosexuality, Religion, 
and the Law 


Kathleen M. Sands 


To approach this topic, it is first necessary to clarify key terms and concepts. Foremost 
among these is the term “homosexuality” itself, a word of late nineteenth-century Eu- 
ropean provenance, bearing connotations that never were universal and that now are 
contested even in the West. One problem is that “active” and “passive” male homoeroti- 
cism have been distinguished in many places and times, with only the latter classified as 
true homosexuality. Another difficulty is that the word homosexuality applies indiscrim- 
inately to male and female expressions. However, in virtually all existing societies, the 
situations of men and women differ, and so do the social meanings of their sexualities. 
Where homoeroticism is legally punished, the sanctions for men are usually more severe, 
with lighter or even no legal punishments for women. But these disparities do not indi- 
cate that female homoeroticism is accepted, for where the sexes occupy separate spheres, 
existing female homoeroticism may be unknown to men. Moreover, patriarchal societies 
often prefer that female sexuality be controlled directly by male authority in the home, 
where it may be subject to as much coercion and violence as is male homoeroticism under 
law. When we speak of “homosexuality, religion, and the law,” then, we are speaking 
more of male experience than of female, and more of “passive” than of “active” male 
homoeroticism. 

As a modern Western concept, homosexuality also elides alternative cultural inter- 
pretations of homoeroticism, which, according to anthropologist Gilbert Herdt, include 
transgenerational, transgenderal, and role-structured homoeroticism. Transgenerational 
homoeroticism is employed in some cultures to initiate adolescent males into adulthood, 
but is not expected to be a lifelong orientation. Transgenderal homoeroticism involves 
individuals who belong to a “third sex” or who carry both sexes within themselves. Sexual 
exchange between these individuals and partners who are genitally alike is not regarded 
as homoerotic, for the transgendered woman or man in some sense truly belongs to the 
opposite sex. Role-structural homoeroticism occurs when an individual is called to enact 
homoerotic relations as part of his or her specific cultural role. It is not simply an orienta- 
tion, but a vocation, which, like transgenerational and transgenderal homoeroticism, may 
carry spiritual power and significance. 
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For these reasons, it is in many cases better to speak of homoeroticism (a practice) than 
of homosexuality (an identity). However, laws protecting sexual minorities usually rely on 
identity categories such as lesbian, gay, bisexual, or transgender (LGBT), or on the broad 
notion of “sexual orientation.” In these contexts precision requires the continued use of 
identity terms. 

A second clarification concerns the relation between norms and social reality. Although 
a function of norms is to deny the existence of the prohibited, reality is more often the 
opposite: the prohibition of a particular behavior should be taken as prima facie evidence of 
its existence. Religious norms, when they are understood to delineate the highest ideals, are 
particularly counterfactual. Celibacy, the limitation of sex to procreative purposes, or the 
limitation of sex to heteroerotic forms—these are common religious norms that effectively 
prohibit homoeroticism. Yet (as in Buddhism), such sexual norms may be seen as ideals that 
apply only to the most spiritually advanced individuals or (as in Orthodox Judaism) that 
apply to the religious community but not necessarily to humans as such. In some cases, 
the common violation of the ideal actually may highlight the extraordinary character 
of total obedience. And, just as total obedience may seem extraordinary and therefore 
sacred, so can extreme transgression or deviation. Most religious traditions include, par- 
ticularly among their mystics, practices that are sacred precisely because they are unusual 
or even transgressive. Homoeroticism often has a place in this category. 

The religious meanings and realities of homoeroticism therefore are rarely if ever fully 
visible. What is relatively clear, cross-culturally, is that homoeroticism, like celibacy, is 
extraordinary and as such partakes in spiritual power, whether of the positive or nega- 
tive kind. Homoeroticism is especially susceptible to negative interpretation, because as 
nonprocreative sex it stimulates what are sometimes termed “excessive” forms of pleasure, 
play, and intensity that are as dangerous as they are powerful. Homoeroticism also chal- 
lenges the patriarchal order, in which maleness and femaleness are constructed through 
heteroerotic relations. So while most religions subject homoeroticism to disapproval and 
punishment, ranging in degree from quite mild to very severe, homoeroticism in any case 
is a topic of unusual spiritual significance. Whether felt to be supernatural or demonic, 
miraculous or monstrous, whether evoking fascination, abhorrence or both, it partakes in 
both the ambiguity and the overflowing power of the sacred. 

A third clarification concerns the relation of religion and law. Mediating the relation 
of religion and law is a third, usually unnoticed term, “secularism”—also a product of the 
modern West. In traditional societies, which typically lack exact equivalents of the word 
“religion,” the community is bound by a single body of norms that regulate both human 
and spiritual relations. Most contemporary Muslim societies are closer to this than to the 
modern Western model. For them, Islam is a form of social as well as spiritual life, and 
civil law therefore should overlap with, if not be entirely determined by, religious law 
(Shariah). In contrast, in the most secularized parts of the West—for example, in France 
or among American separationists—religious and civil law may be conceived so distinctly 
that religious origins or motivations are thought to count against validity of a law. We 
should not presume, therefore, that religion and law always are related in the manner of 
Western secularism. It is better to imagine a spectrum of relations—at one end, societies 
that tend to identify religious and civil law, and at the other end, societies that strongly 
distinguish the behavioral requirements of the religious community from those of the state. 
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The relations among religions, homoeroticism, and law also have been complicated 
by intercultural conflict, especially colonialism and its aftermath. European colonizers, 
in what was intended as an insult, often labeled colonized men as effeminate or ho- 
mosexual. Early Spanish colonialists extended the Inquisition against sodomites in the 
Americas, and later British colonialists in Asia and Africa imposed harsh antisodomy 
laws. In postcolonial periods, when former colonies reasserted their national identity, 
patriarchalism added an additional dynamic, for colonized men then construed their op- 
pression not simply as dehumanization but as emasculation. Consequently, the postcolonial 
construction of a nation often involves a reactive traditionalism more patriarchal and au- 
thoritarian than was the actual historical tradition. Opponents of gay rights can discredit 
this movement by associating it with the West; while proponents contend that prior to 
colonization, the regulation of gender and sexuality were less severe. On both sides, the 
argument about homoeroticism in postcolonial contexts typically is made in anti-Western 
terms. 

In recent decades, developing international law has exerted a progressive influence on 
the rights of sexual minorities. In 1994, the International Human Rights Committee of 
the United Nations ruled that antisodomy laws violate the International Covenant on 
Political and Civil Rights, the world’s primary treaty on international human rights. In 
1998, the European Human Rights Court ruled that antisodomy laws violate the European 
Convention on Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms. In 2003, Brazil went before the 
United Nations Human Rights Committee to sponsor a resolution guaranteeing human 
rights to sexual minorities. As of this writing, the resolution remains blocked, partly 
through the influence of the Vatican and the Organization of the Islamic Conference. 


JUDAISM 


Jewish religious law (halakhah) prohibits male homoeroticism, based on passages from 
the Hebrew Bible (Leviticus 18:22 and 20:13) in which it is classed as a particularly 
egregious sin (an “abomination”) and made punishable by separation from the people or 
even by capital punishment. Proscriptions against female homoeroticism were a product 
of rabbinical Judaism and carried lighter penalties. 

Contemporary Judaism is divided on the question of homoeroticism. One point of 
disagreement concerns whether halakhah (binding legal rulings) can change. If halakhah 
cannot change, as traditionalist Jews hold, then homoeroticism remains forbidden, at 
least for Jews. But if halakhah can change, as modernist Jews believe, then it sometimes 
should develop in response to new knowledge and situations. The mutability of sexuality 
is another point of contention, because it is agreed that halakhah only can bind people 
to what is possible for them. The rabbinical tradition assumed that Jews could not be 
immutably homosexual and that all Jews therefore can and must obey the proscriptions 
against homoeroticism. Some contemporary rabbinical scholars, in contrast, embrace the 
newer view that homosexuality is a fixed and involuntary condition. Since Judaism does 
not encourage or expect celibacy, it follows for these rabbis that homoerotic sex cannot 
be sinful for homosexual persons. 

Moreover, whether living in Israel or in Diaspora, Jews distinguish religious law from 
civil law. Constitutionally, Israel is defined as a secular state founded on Jewish principles. 
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Therefore, halakhah is distinct from civil law in Israel, although the degree to which 
they should be separated remains controverted between ultraorthodox and more secular 
Israelis. In Diaspora Judaism, the distinction between halakhah and civil law is a practical 
inevitability for Jews as a religious minority. More significant than this practical restraint 
has been a religious one, for the covenant code in its fullness represents a higher calling 
to which not all are prepared to respond and to which, in any case, humans can respond 
only in freedom. 

A wide range of Jewish views therefore exists on the rights of homosexuals within society. 
The orthodox Rabbinical Council of America continues to regard male homoeroticism as 
an “abomination” and in 1999 also opposed same-sex civil unions. Even among Orthodox 
Jews, however, very progressive views can be found. Among the religiously liberal, includ- 
ing Reconstructionist, Reform, and Renewalist Jews, most view homoeroticism as morally 
acceptable and vigorously support LGBT civil rights. Other Jews occupy a complex position 
in which a degree of moral discomfort with homoeroticism coexists with a commitment to 
eradicating social discrimination and violence against homosexuals. In these cases, gay and 
lesbian Jews are welcomed into congregations yet denied certain religious privileges such 
as ordination or weddings, while at the same time gay civil rights are strongly endorsed. 
These mixed viewpoints have been expressed by official organs of Conservative Judaism 
(such as the Committee on Jewish Law and Standards), though Conservative positions 
continue to evolve. 

In the state of Israel, a number of gains for LGBT rights have been made in recent 
years, over the strong and continuing opposition of ultraorthodox Jews. In 1988, the 
Knesset decriminalized homoeroticism and in 1992 workplace discrimination based on 
sexual orientation was outlawed. In response to a Supreme Court decision of 1994 and 
a District Court decision of 2004, the Israeli government will soon propose legislation 
granting marital rights to same-sex couples. 


ISLAM 


In the context of Islam, it is especially appropriate to speak of homoeroticism rather than 
of homosexuality, since the notion of a fixed and permanent homoerotic orientation is 
virtually absent. Homoeroticism traditionally has been seen as the sin for which Sodom 
was destroyed, and those who commit it are called “qaum Lot” or “Luti” (Lot’s People). 
Homoerotic acts also are condemned in sayings (Hadith) attributed to the Prophet. Ac- 
cording to most Sunni schools, Muslim religious law (Shariah) sets a fixed punishment 
upon homoerotic activities. This punishment has been interpreted variously as a fine, 
flogging, imprisonment, or death. Although the Qur’an sets a high standard for religious 
freedom (2:256: “there is no compulsion in religion”), most Muslims understand Islam as 
a way of life encompassing culture and politics. In the Muslim world, few are persuaded by 
the argument, common in the West, that gay rights must be guaranteed as civil liberties 
regardless of religious prohibitions. 

In many parts of the Muslim world attitudes toward homoeroticism have become more 
negative due to the legacy of European and American domination. Christian culture 
stereotyped Muslim men as homosexual, and later Christian colonialists imposed anti- 
sodomy laws in Muslim lands. In the wake of Euro-Christian colonialism have come waves 
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of reactive traditionalism. Shariah law has been instituted in a number of Muslim nations, 
including Saudi Arabia, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Iran, Chechnya, Libya, Algeria, and parts 
of Nigeria, and pressure to institute Shariah exists in other Muslim nations as well. In 
some countries (e.g., Saudi Arabia, Iran, Chechnya, Nigeria, Pakistan) homoeroticism 
is punishable by death, and this penalty has been enforced in Iran, Saudi Arabia, and 
Afghanistan under the Taliban. Moreover, Islamic condemnation of homoeroticism can 
effect criminal law in Muslim countries even where Shariah is not the law of the land, as in 
Malaysia where it is punishable by up to twenty years imprisonment, Mauritania where it 
is punishable by death, or Egypt where, classed among “offenses against public decency,” 
it is punishable by up to five years imprisonment. 

In the Muslim world as elsewhere, prescriptions of homoeroticism belie its actual fre- 
quency. Prominent historical figures in Islam, including Sultans and Sufi mystics, are 
known to have enjoyed homoerotic sex, and particular parts of the Muslim world, for ex- 
ample, Iran, have long been associated with male homoeroticism. In Pakistan, despite the 
threat of the death penalty, male homoeroticism is common and, unless publicly displayed, 
is rarely punished. In Africa, homosexuals are beginning to be publicly visible, but in the 
popular view homosexuality continues to be attributed to the corrupting influence of the 
West, and gay rights advocacy is advancing more in southern Africa than in the Muslim 
north. In Uganda, legislation banning same-sex unions was signed by Ugandan President 
Yoweri Museveni on September 29, 2005. Penalties for gay marriage were to be established 
in 2006. Under current Ugandan law, homosexual acts are punishable by imprisonment 
from five years to life. 

Shariah law is subject to a range of interpretations that may mitigate the punishment 
of homoeroticism. In most Sunni schools of thought, homoerotic sodomy belongs to a 
class of crime (zina), for which evidentiary standards are so high that, if done in private, 
is effectively impossible to prove. Based on this fact, some Islamic scholars conclude that 
the Muslim tradition is at heart not interested in the regulation of private homoerotic 
behavior but only in the preservation of heteronormativity as a public moral standard. 
This interpretation of Shariah, if correct, does create more latitude for the private lives of 
gay and lesbian people. However, from the perspective of LGBT activism internationally, 
it must be added that sexual privacy, although valuable in itself, does not redress the 
exclusion of sexual minorities from public and political life. Indeed, the consignment of 
LGBT expression to the private sphere only, a condition referred to in the West as “the 
closet,” is there understood as a chief form of LGBT oppression. 

Although it might be framed most successfully as a struggle for pluralism and modern- 
ization within Islam, the battle over gay rights in the Muslim world usually is construed 
as a battle over how Islam shall relate to the West. As in other postcolonial settings, it is 
equally possible to argue that homophobia (manifest, for example, in colonial antisodomy 
laws) is a product of the West, and to argue that the acceptance of homosexuality (e.g., 
movements for LGBT civil rights) is a product of the West. Traditionalists typically reject 
the notion of the modern West of a fixed homosexual orientation; for them, homoeroti- 
cism is a willful expression of sin and crime. LGBT activity, and particularly its open 
advocacy, then is perceived as a particularly pernicious influence of the West. Muslim 
advocates of gay rights, on the other hand, often are located in the West or are positively 
influenced by the Western ideas about secularism, cultural pluralism, and variant sexual 
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orientations. Over the past decade, pro-gay Muslim groups have begun to arise in the West 


and to establish international chapters, for example, the Gay and Lesbian Arabic Society, 
established in 1988, and Al-Fatiha, established in 1998. 


BUDDHISM 


Buddhism affects laws about homoeroticism through its influence on historically Buddhist 
cultures in Asia and, increasingly, through its influence on developing Buddhist com- 
munities in the West. Buddhist teachings are less interested in homoeroticism than in 
the contrast between celibacy, a monastic practice that is highly valued, and the active 
sexuality that characterizes most lay Buddhist lives. All Buddhists, lay or monastic, are 
encouraged to adhere to certain moral precepts, among them the prohibition of “sexual 
misconduct.” This precept is intended, on the one side, to avoid harming others, and on 
the other side, to minimize and ultimately eliminate all desire. For monks and nuns, sexual 
misconduct pertains to sexual activity as such, whether homoerotic or heteroerotic. For 
lay people this precept, interpreted conservatively, permits only procreative sex. In effect, 
then, this precept has promoted in Buddhism a certain suspicion of sexual pleasure. 

Nonetheless, a number of qualifiers mitigate potentially negative Buddhist attitudes 
about homoeroticism. One is that in Buddhism the subject of spiritual concern is more 
eroticism as such than homoeroticism specifically. Another is the common recognition 
that lay Buddhists, unless they are particularly advanced in devotion or age, may not 
comply vigorously with all moral precepts. In the new Buddhist communities (as distinct 
from immigrant Buddhist communities) of North America, the precept against sexual 
misconduct is itself interpreted differently, so that homoeroticism and nonprocreative sex 
in general rarely are viewed as harmful. 

Even within the monastic-celibate tradition, the proscription of homoeroticism as such 
is not very distinct. The Vinaya (book of monastic discipline) notes the occurrence of 
homoeroticism between monks and between nuns, but objects to this mainly as a breach 
of celibacy. With regard to male homoeroticism, the monastic literature also is concerned 
with pandaka, men who, because they assume “passive” homoerotic roles, are attributed 
the supposed liabilities of women, such as indecision and a lack of discipline. But, while 
indicative of sexism and of an ascetical suspicion of sexuality, this may not indicate a 
strong Buddhist negativity about homoeroticism as such. Jataka literature, which narrates 
past lives of the Buddha, describes the love between Buddha and Ananda in homoerotic 
tones. Homoerotic “working monks” were found in Tibetan Buddhism, and the Japanese 
Mahayana tradition contains an entire body of literature commending homoerotic relations 
between elder and younger monks as a support to or reward for the spiritual life. Buddhism 
also contains notions of gender duality and fluidity that may have conferred moral sympathy 
upon homoeroticism. In its discussion of violations of celibacy the Vinaya speaks of monks 
and nuns in whom “the sign” of the other sex appears (ubhatobyanjanaka). Buddha is 
said simply to have reassigned such monks and nuns, without penalty or critique, to the 
monasteries of the other sex. 

Since Buddhism historically has adapted to the cultures and circumstances in which 
it finds itself, these variables may be more influential than Buddhist teachings as such. 
Cambodia, although overwhelmingly Theravadan Buddhist, constitutionally guarantees 
religious freedom; in 2004 its nominal head of state, King Norodom Sihanouk, called for 
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the legalization of same-sex marriage, citing among other things the Buddhist principle 
of compassion. Thailand and Sri Lanka both combine the constitutional establishment of 
Buddhism with the guarantee of religious freedom, but Thailand historically has been the 
more permissive society and only Sri Lanka was subject to European colonialism. These 
differences shape the status of sexual minorities in the two nations today. 

In Thailand, there are no laws against homosexuality and in 2002 the national De- 
partment of Mental Health declared that homosexuality is not a disease. There exists in 
Thailand a third sex, male to female persons known as kathoey, and the connection of 
kathoey to Buddhist traditions is indicated by its use as a translation of both the pandaka 
and the ubhatobyanjanaka who appear in Buddhist monastic texts. However, discrimination 
does exist, particularly against “passive” homosexuals and kathoey (often conflated in the 
mind of the public) and is not prohibited by law. Moreover, the government itself period- 
ically launches discriminatory campaigns against homosexuals. Nonetheless, the situation 
in Sri Lanka is considerably worse. Male homoeroticism, classed as “gross indecency,” is 
criminalized under Sections 365 and 365a of the penal code. Since the code was introduced 
by the British in 1883, gay rights advocates can argue with some justice that antihomo- 
sexual attitudes are a product of colonialism, but antigay traditionalists make the opposite 
case. In 1995, in response to attempts to overturn Section 365, the Sri Lankan MPs instead 
extended the law to include women. In 1999, a Sri Lankan newspaper called for lesbians 
to be raped and the government’s Press Council supported this editorial decision, labeling 
lesbianism “sadistic” and “salacious.” 

In contemporary Western Buddhism, sympathy for the gay rights movement is exhibited 
by the two most influential teachers, the Dalai Lama of Tibet and Thich Nhat Hanh of 
Vietnam. The Dalai Lama has taken a more ambiguous stance, sometimes reiterating Bud- 
dhist prohibitions of nonprocreative sex, but at other points observing that homoerotic 
sex may be nonharmful. He has voiced support for gay civil marriages, but nonaccep- 
tance of gay marriage within the Tibetan Buddhist community. Thich Nhat Hanh and 
his community have gone further, not only supporting civil same-sex marriage but also 
ceremonializing Buddhist same-sex marriages and proposing for gays and lesbians only the 
same moral rules that apply to heterosexuals. 


HINDUISM 


Hindu traditions include proscriptions of homoeroticism, but these proscriptions are am- 
biguous and inconsistent. The Arthasastra, a text devoted to material success and a basis 
for secular law, forbids anal intercourse in general. Homoerotic forms also are specified, 
with male homoeroticism punished more than female. But neither male nor female ho- 
moeroticism is penalized as strictly in the Arthasastra as they are in sacred (Dharma) texts. 
The sacred Law of Manu, a central dharma text, is an important example. While tougher 
on homoeroticism than is the Arthasastra, the Law of Manu nonetheless punishes hetero- 
sexual anal sex more than homosexual. Also in contrast to the Arthasastra, the Law of 
Manu punishes female homoeroticism more severely than male. Caste considerations play 
a role as well. High caste men who have intercourse with other men are punished more 
than lower caste men who do the same; yet for women the opposite order applies. Hindu 
disapproval of homoeroticism is thus difficult to distinguish from the several other concerns 
with which it is mingled, including ceremonial purity, the perceived unnaturalness of anal 
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sex, the maintenance of gender and caste hierarchies, and the pursuit of distinct aims in 
life (e.g., moral duty or material prosperity). 

As a generally sex-positive tradition, Hinduism also contains traditions highly sugges- 
tive or sometimes clearly supportive of homoeroticism. The Kāmasūtra, devoted to the 
aesthetic pursuits, fully accepts oral-genital homoeroticism as a variety of sexual pleasure. 
Homoeroticism in Indian tradition sometimes is associated with a fullness or fluidity of 
gender that carries spiritual power or cosmogenic wholeness. Such associations are evident 
in deities who include both genders or who shift genders and in these alternate forms 
engage in what would otherwise be homoerotic relations. In the contemporary Hindu 
world, Hijras are a striking example of a still-existing third sex tradition with spiritual 
significance. Born male, or in some cases hermaphrodite, Hijras choose to be ritually cas- 
trated and in this role become servants of the Mother Goddess, able to issue blessings (and 
sometimes curses) related to sex and reproduction. Although ideally celibate, many Hijras 
link their spiritual calling to previous experiences of “passive” homoeroticism and many 
today earn their living as sex workers for men. However, the Hijras today are denigrated 
as a sexual minority and self-identified gay men are, correctly or incorrectly, popularly 
identified with them. 

In the predominantly Hindu cultures of Nepal and India, homoeroticism is illegal. In 
Nepal, where Hinduism is constitutionally established, homoeroticism is punishable by up 
to life imprisonment, and widespread abuses of sexual minorities are reported, including 
beatings and arrests of gay rights activists. In India, which constitutionally requires a 
secular government, homoeroticism is punishable by fines and imprisonment of up to ten 
year under Chapter XVI, Section 377 of the penal code, which was imposed by British 
colonialists in 1860. Nonetheless, the Indian government in its defense of Section 377 
cast homosexuality as a “new behavior” tolerated by the West, but alien to Indian culture. 
The Delhi High Court has effectively agreed; in November 2004, it upheld Section 377 for 
the second time. Although the law is often not enforced, it is employed opportunistically 
by police for purposes of blackmail and bribery, and encourages abuse and violence against 
gay men and Hijras. Since the mid-1980s, the rights of sexual minorities have become 
further endangered by the nationalist, masculinist ideology of Hindutva, which inverts 
the constitutional meaning of secularism to require particular government support for 
Hinduism, and which is hostile to sexual minorities. 


CHRISTIANITY 


Historically, Christianity’s response to homoeroticism has been entangled in its dual treat- 
ment of sexuality. From its early centuries, the Church attempted to limit sex to procreation 
as its natural purpose. Yet it also idealized celibacy, a sexual ethos felt to be supernatural 
in its reliance on grace and its connection with an elite spirituality. Nonprocreative sex, 
defined as unnatural, was classed with bestiality and masturbation in penitential manuals, 
and both its homosexual and heterosexual forms were forbidden. But in Christianity, as 
in some other traditions, the spiritual dangers of nonprocreative desires also might be 
experienced as special spiritual powers, perhaps complementing rather than contradicting 
spiritual celibacy. Historian John Boswell argued that homoerotic relationships existed, 
and even were ceremonialized, for long periods in Christian monasticism. And when the 
eleventh century theologian Peter Damien coined the term “sodomy,” he was referring 
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especially to his fellow clerics, among whom in his view this sin was prevalent and virtually 
intractable. 

Only in the latter half of the twelfth century did the Christian church systematically 
begin to persecute sodomites. Whether carried out under the auspices of the Crusades or 
(more frequently) those of the Inquisition, persecution was a collaboration of religious and 
secular authorities. The Papal Inquisition enlisted the secular arm to suspend the ordinary 
rights of citizens and to carry out its most terrible punishments, such as execution by 
burning. The Spanish Inquisition continued the persecution of sodomites as heretics, and 
extended this persecution to sodomy among indigenous peoples in the New World. The 
thirteenth century Crusade against the Cathars involved the accusation, if not the reality, 
of homoeroticism. The Cathars were a sect dating back to the Manichaean Gnostics, 
which had survived in Eastern Christianity, especially Bulgaria, and then found its way 
into Italy and Southern France. Because they rejected the body and the natural world, the 
Cathars encouraged nonprocreative sex among ordinary believers, and among the elite, 
celibacy. Hence the term “bugger” (a vulgarized form of Boulger) came to refer at once to 
heresy and sodomy. This view of sodomites is well illustrated in the case of the Order of 
the Knights Templar. In 1307 the Inquisition accused the Knights of sodomy, heresy, and 
witchcraft, consequently inflicting upon them torture and execution by burning. 

The Protestant Reformers insisted on procreative marriage and disapproved of Catholic 
celibacy, which they linked with homosexuality. With the eventual breakup of Christen- 
dom, and the rise of democracies in Europe and the United States, doctrinal differences 
among Christians became less politically significant. But sexual deviance, now distinct 
from religious deviance, became a matter of even more political concern. Rather than 
through the violent collaboration of church and state, sexuality in the modern West 
would be regulated through social formation of personal desires, identity, and sexual prac- 
tices (Foucault, 1980). By the late nineteenth century, “the sodomite”—a type of moral 
corruption and contagion—had been replaced in the West with “the homosexual,” con- 
strued as a medical and then psychological type. While this new sexual type was regarded 
as pathological (“inverted”), and in many places still is so regarded, it also can lend itself to 
the liberation of sexual minorities. Once homosexuality was construed as a fixed personal 
identity, the gay rights movements could present its constituents not simply as people 
who freely commit homoerotic acts, but as members of an identity group entitled to equal 
protection under the law. 

In the Christian and post-Christian world today, the struggle over gay rights depends 
in part over whether homosexuality is placed within this newer psychological typology, or 
within the older religious-moral typology. When positioned within a religious typology, as 
Christian conservatives typically do, homosexuality is seen as a voluntarily sinful behavior, 
which if openly espoused assaults the very foundations of society. The homosexual, in 
particular the homosexual activist, becomes something akin to the medieval sodomite—at 
once a sinner, heretic, and contagious disease of the body politic. Liberal Christians, in 
contrast, typically cast homosexuality as a fixed and involuntary psychological type and 
homosexuals as an identity group in need of civil rights protection. Also in contrast with 
conservative Christians, liberal Christians and secularists insist that citizenship must not 
depend on religious conviction. 

Europe for the most part embraces the more liberal and psychological model, despite 
some form of Christian establishment in many countries. No European nation criminalizes 
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homoeroticism between consenting adults, and many have laws protecting the civil rights 
of homosexuals. Same-sex marriage became legal in the Netherlands in 2001, in Belgium 
in 2002, and in Spain in 2005. Civil union laws providing gay and lesbian couples some 
rights of marriage now exist in the United Kingdom, Germany, France, Switzerland, 
Denmark, Finland, Norway, Croatia, Iceland, and Sweden. In Hungary and Portugal, same- 
sex couples have common law rights. In Latvia, however, the constitution was amended 
in December 2005 to define marriage in exclusively heterosexual terms. In Spain, despite 
majority support for same-sex marriage, conservative political forces and the leadership of 
the Catholic Church will continue to exert strong opposition. 

In the majority of the Christian nations outside Europe the picture is more mixed. In New 
Zealand, where the majority population is nominally Christian but religious adherence is 
low, a civil union law was passed in 2004. Australia’s Federal Marriage Act of 2004 defined 
marriage as between a man and a woman, but efforts continue to create civil unions 
for same-sex couples. South Africa’s 1994 Bill of Rights prohibits discrimination based 
on sexual orientation; in 2005, its High Court interpreted this to mean that marriage 
may not be denied to same-sex marriage and it ordered parliament to create corresponding 
legislation. In contrast, Uganda punishes homosexual acts by imprisonment from five years 
to life, and in September 2005 passed a legislation specifically banning same-sex unions. 

In Latin America, despite constitutional guarantees of religious freedom, Catholicism 
remains established in some nations and even where not established it retains substan- 
tial political power, as do conservative forms of Protestantism. Most countries, except 
Nicaragua, have decriminalized consensual adult homoeroticism, but LGBT people are 
not legally protected against the discrimination and violence to which they are subject 
and often carried out by the police. In Brazil, same-sex couples have limited legal rights, 
but conservative Catholic and Protestant legislators continue to block full civil part- 
nership and antidiscrimination bills. In March 2005, the constitution of Honduras was 
amended to ban same-sex marriage and adoption. Nonetheless, since the 1980s LGBT 
groups have organized in most Latin American countries and in the city of Buenos Aires, 
and antidiscrimination laws and same-sex civil unions have been instituted. 


HOMOSEXUALITY, RELIGION, AND LAW IN CANADA 


In contrast to the United States, Canada is closer to Europe, both in its model of Church and 
State and in its growing liberality concerning gay rights. A strong majority of Canadian 
citizens support civil rights for homosexuals, and a smaller majority support same-sex 
marriage. The Canadian Constitution of 1982 guarantees religious freedom, but does not 
provide explicitly for the separation of religion and government. The Constitution also 
includes a Charter of Rights and Freedom that guarantees equality for all citizens (Section 
15). In 1992, federal restrictions on gays in the military were lifted. In a 1995 decision 
(Egan v. Canada), the Supreme Court interpreted Section 15 to prohibit discriminations 
based on sexual orientation and in the same year crimes based on sexual orientation were 
included in Canada’s Hate Crimes legislation. In response to the Egan v. Canada decision, 
Parliament in 1996 amended Canada’s Human Rights Act to admit sexual orientation as 
a protected ground, and all provinces and territories now have equivalent legislation. In 
2001 and 2002, the High Courts of British Columbia and Ontario ruled in favor of same- 


sex marriage, and since the summer of 2003, same-sex marriage has been legal in those 
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provinces. In a 1999 case (M. v. H) the Canadian Supreme Court found unconstitutional 
the denial of marriage to same-sex couples, and on July 20, 2005, Bill C-38 was signed into 
law, revising the legal subjects of marriage from “a man and a woman to the exclusion of 
all others” to “two persons.” 

The majority of Canadians belong to one of four mainline Christian denominations— 
Roman Catholicism (about 45%), Anglican (about8%), and Methodist or Presbyterian, 
since 1925 combined in the United Church of Canada (11.5%). The United Church of 
Canada strongly endorses gay civil rights, including marriage, and has ordained openly gay 
and lesbian ministers since 1988. Since the 1960s, moreover, traditional forms of religious 
participation have declined in Canada; although most Canadians identify themselves with 
a Christian denomination, only about a third attend church regularly. Among Canadian 
Catholics, the decline in doctrinal adherence and church attendance has been especially 
extreme. In Quebec, the most predominantly Catholic of Canada’s provinces, only 20 
percent of Catholics attend Mass regularly, and few Canadian Catholics feel bound to 
accept their Church’s teachings on all matters. Indeed, Quebec was the first of Canada’s 
provinces to include sexual orientation in its Human Rights Law (1977), and it was a 
statement of (Quebecois) Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau (“there is no room for the State 
in the bedrooms of the nation.”) that prompted the decriminalization of sodomy in 1969. 

Progressive religious groups have become involved on behalf of the rights of LGBT 
people and couples. For example, the Metropolitan Community Church in Toronto was 
part of the 2002 case in which Ontario’s High Court ruled in favor of same-sex marriage. 
More often, however, religion appears in Canadian court cases as an opponent of gay 
civil rights. Conservative religious groups—including the Ontario Conference of Catholic 
Bishops, the Catholic Civil Rights League, the Islamic Society of North America, the 
Evangelical Fellowship of Canada, the Church of Jesus Christ of the Latter-day Saints, the 
Seventh Day Adventists, and various alliances among conservative religious groups—have 
intervened against gay rights in court cases. Focus on the Family, a U.S.-based organization, 
has been a leader in the religious struggle against LGBT civil rights, and promotes the 
argument that homosexuality is a (bad) lifestyle choice, not an immutable condition. 

Religious opposition has figured in two prominent gay rights issues—the controversy 
over the legalization of same-sex marriage, and a recent conflict over the use of gay-positive 
books in Canadian schools. In relation to same-sex marriage, the only religious problem 
considered legally pertinent was the assertion, raised by some conservative religious groups, 
that the legalization of same-sex marriage would force them to perform such marriages in 
violation of their religious freedom. This was one of four questions addressed to the 
Canadian Supreme Court in December 2004 concerning the federal government’s proposed 
same-sex marriage legislation. The Court discerned that no religious group could be forced 
by law to perform a same-sex marriage, and therefore ruled that the proposed legislation 
would not be invalidated by this objection. 

The conflict over gay-positive schoolbooks, to which some parents objected on religious 
grounds, resulted in a 2002 Supreme Court case (Chamberlain v. Surrey School District). 
The case, which originated in British Columbia, arose from the refusal of a school board 
to include three books about gay families as supplemental texts in its K-1 curriculum. 
The school board operates under the mandate of the School Act, which requires that 
public schools must “inculcate the highest morality” but also that school boards must 
base their decisions on “strictly secular and nonsectarian principles” and not promote 
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any “religious creed or dogma.” The Supreme Court of British Columbia had ruled, quite 
controversially, that the school board’s decision was invalid because it was “significantly 
influenced by religious considerations.” The highest British Columbia court (the Court of 
Appeals) overturned that decision, contending that “secular” could not mean that religious 
beliefs as such were to be uniquely excluded from the school board’s deliberations. The 
Canadian Supreme Court decided that while the word “secular” does not preclude religious 
considerations from the school board’s deliberations, it does preclude the school board’s 
adhering to any “exclusionary philosophy” that would prevent its meeting the needs of the 
groups serves—for example, the children of gay families. 

Religion figured in the Chamberlain case only as a force opposing books about gay fam- 
ilies, while those favoring the “three books” relied largely on Equal Protection arguments. 
The Supreme Court’s construal of the Chamberlain case suggests that gay rights in the 
Canadian judiciary, like in the United States, continue to be viewed mainly as protections 
based on group identity. Freedom of belief, on the other hand, only has been applied 
to religious opponents of gay rights, not to those who hold dissident views of sexuality. 
Further, the absence of a constitutional provision for the separation of religion and state 
renders impossible the argument (possible in the United States) that the denial of gay 
rights amounts to an impermissible establishment of a particular religious viewpoint. In 
Canada, then, the advancement of gay rights appears to rest on the declining influence of 
conservative religion, rather than on an increased public presence of religious and moral 
diversity. 


HOMOSEXUALITY, RELIGION, AND LAW IN THE UNITED STATES 


In addition to guaranteeing religious freedom, the U.S. Constitution was historically the 
first to disestablish religion. However, in comparison to Europe with its many national 
churches, the American situation demonstrates that the separation of religion and govern- 
ment are neither necessary nor intrinsically advantageous for LGBT civil rights. Homosex- 
ual sodomy was decriminalized only by the Supreme Court’s Lawrence v. Texas decision 
of 2003. The federal government has yet to pass the Employment Non-Discrimination 
Act (ENDA), which would protect homosexuals from workplace discrimination. In 1996, 
a federal of Defense of Marriage Act (DOMA) was enacted, and over half the states so 
far have followed suit with their own DOMAs. A number of states even have amended 
their constitutions to prohibit same-sex marriage, and a federal constitutional amendment 
of the same kind has been proposed. Fewer than half the states provide various legal 
protections against sexual orientation discrimination, and many of these do not protect 
against discrimination based on gender identity. As of this writing, same-sex couples are 
accorded some or all legal aspects of marriage in only six states, and only in one state 
(Massachusetts) are same-sex couples permitted to marry. However, as in other parts of 
the world, the battle for and against gay rights is by no means over in the United States, 
and it is premature to predict its lasting outcome. 

Conservative religiosity is the main source of opposition to gay civil rights in the United 
States, and it strongly influences voting patterns, political contributions, and other forms 
of social activism. Mainline liberal Protestantism now comprises only about 16 percent 
of the population. In contrast, Roman Catholicism now claims 20-25 percent of the 
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American population, and another 23 percent of Americans are traditionalist or centrist 
Evangelicals (Pew Forum, 2003 and 2004). Although individual members may dissent, 
these groups officially and actively oppose same-sex marriage and most other civil rights 
for LGBT people. 

Conservative Evangelicals lead the opposition to gay civil rights in the United States. As 
noted above (see Canada), these groups advance the view that homosexuality is a (wrong) 
lifestyle choice—a view that in the U.S as elsewhere is a popular rationale for denying gay 
civil rights. Characteristically, these groups also assert that American identity is essentially 
Christian, and that the Bible (conservatively interpreted) is the appropriate basis for law 
and public policy. The official Catholic position, while also opposing most gay civil rights, 
differs on these points. The Catholic magisterium perceives homosexuality as a possibly 
immutable “disorder” that as such cannot justify violence or cruelty. However, the Catholic 
hierarchy insists that the acts expressing this disorder are in no way to be condoned. Rather 
than resting on specifically religious authority, the Catholic argument against gay rights 
bases itself on natural law, and therefore does not appear to require religious adherence 
as a condition of citizenship. Nonetheless the Catholic Church does intervene directly in 
American politics concerning homosexuality. For example, in an initially secret 1992 com- 
munication, the Vatican ordered the American Catholic bishops to oppose gay civil rights 
legislation. Since the 2003 decision, Goodridge v. Department of Public Health, in which 
the Massachusetts Supreme Court ruled in favor of same-sex marriage, Catholic priests have 
been directed to preach opposition to same-sex civil marriage as a tenet of Catholic faith. 

However, new developments and longstanding conflicts point to a significant, though 
still minority, trend toward religious support for LGBT rights. A number of mainline 
Protestant denominations (including the United Church of Christ, the United 
Methodists, the Presbyterian Church USA, the Episcopal Church, and the Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Church) in America support gay civil rights despite the fact that some of 
these disapprove of homoeroticism morally. The Metropolitan Community Church was 
founded in 1968 specifically to advocate for LBGT rights in church and society. Sev- 
eral mainline denominations have not yet reached consensus on the religious side of the 
question, but the strength of support for LGBT rights is indicated by the fact that these 
denominations have been torn to near schism over the issue. Vigorous support for gay 
civil rights has been voiced by official bodies of liberal Judaism, by minority traditions 
such as the Unitarian Universalism Association, and by progressive alliances such as the 
Religious Coalition for the Freedom to Marry. Organized groups for the promotion of gay 
civil and religious rights exist within Catholicism, within every Protestant denomination, 
even the most conservative, and within Orthodox Christianity. The same is true of Islam, 
Buddhism, and many other minority traditions in the United States. 

Most instructively, progressive reconceptions of the relationship between religion and 
gay civil rights are emerging. Until recently, the debate over LGBT rights was framed as 
a conflict between an identity and a belief. On the conservative side was the religious 
belief that homosexuality is an immoral choice; on the liberal side was the assertion that 
homosexuality is an innate, involuntary, and morally neutral identity, like race. This 
belieffidentity impasse, however, is challenged by religious groups and individuals who 
are morally opposed to homosexuality but, nonetheless, support civil rights protection for 
homosexuals. Moreover, given the obvious divisions between and within religious groups 
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on the question of LGBT rights, the expression of dissident views is clearly a matter of 
religious freedom. In view of these religious and moral differences, the gay rights debate 
can be recast as a conflict among conscientiously held beliefs. Constitutionally, this shifts 
the argument from its usual Fourteenth Amendment grounds (Equal Protection and Due 
Process) to First Amendment grounds (specifically, the religion clauses). The Free Exercise 
clause can read to guarantee a right to sexual dissent, while the Establishment clause can 
be read to preclude any moral viewpoint on homoeroticism from being enforced by law 
or public policy. In recent years, these arguments have been developed in detail by some 
religious and legal scholars. 

In the American judiciary, religion is implicated in the two main types of constitutional 
argument now deployed in relation to gay rights. One type of argument concerns funda- 
mental rights. When a law appears to compromise a fundamental constitutional right, it 
triggers the most severe judicial scrutiny (strict scrutiny). The Free Exercise of religion 
is such a fundamental, enumerated right and its invocation on behalf of LBGT rights 
therefore is potentially very powerful. Moreover, the Constitution (especially its Ninth 
Amendment) recognizes that fundamental rights are not limited to those that happen to 
be enumerated. Judicial decisions have identified certain such unenumerated fundamental 
rights, including the rights to sexual privacy and to marriage, and the recognition of these 
rights inevitably raises the question of whether they apply to homosexuals. As a general 
rule, the answers should be determined by judicial precedents, and one such precedent 
declares that fundamental rights must be “objectively, deeply rooted in this nation’s history 
and tradition” (Moore v. East Cleveland, 1977). Thus framed, the precedent privileges 
conservative forms of religion and disfavors religious or moral change. This conservative 
reading of fundamental rights was illustrated by Justice Warren Burger’s invocation of “the 
Judeo-Christian tradition” in concurrence with the Supreme Court decision of 1986 that 
there is no fundamental right to homosexual privacy (Bowers v. Hardwick). Although the 
Bowers decision was overruled in Lawrence v. Texas (2003), the Lawrence court never used 
the precise language of “fundamental rights,” nor employed strict scrutiny in its support of 
homosexual privacy, perhaps due to the precedential association between unenumerated 
fundamental rights and conservative views. 

The other avenue through which religion comes to bear on the constitutional status 
of gay rights is through the rational basis criterion to which all laws are subject. Rational 
basis review requires that laws must advance a legitimate state interest and must use 
means that are rationally related to that interest. Rather than apply strict scrutiny to 
the Texas antisodomy statute, the Lawrence court argued that the Texas law, based as it 
was on moral disapproval of homoeroticism, did not represent a legitimate state interest. 
Religion is implicated in this judicial reasoning, because antisodomy laws (like all other 
morals legislation) traditionally were based on majoritarian religious authorities, such as 
the Christian Bible. The Lawrence majority rejected the claim that majority morality is a 
legitimate basis for law, citing a 1992 case (Casey v. Planned Parenthood) in which the 
Court had declared that “our obligation is to define the liberty of all, not to mandate our 
own moral code.” The Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court used similar reasoning when 
it ruled that the Massachusetts constitution disallows the denial of marriage licenses to 
same-sex couples (Goodridge v. Department of Public Health, 2003). Legislation based 
only on the moral perspective of the majority, in the absence of any threat to concrete 
and recognized public interests, could not even meet the lowest level of scrutiny according 
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to the Lawrence majority. Unsurprisingly, this point is contested by judicial and social 
conservatives. 

For those who oppose gay rights, then, an explicit reliance on religion in their judicial 
battles soon may become counterproductive. In the battle for gay rights, the opposite may be 
the case. Since the Lawrence and Goodridge cases, the argument for LBGT rights based on 
the Establishment clause has gathered strength. Both cases reject morals legislation as such, 
and a number of scholars now contend that all morals legislation, whether religiously based 
or not, runs afoul of the Establishment clause. Just as the Free Exercise clause now is used 
as an argument for the free expression of all views on homosexuality, so the Establishment 
clause too can be invoked, and is being invoked, on the side of gay civil rights. 
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Homosexuality, Religion, 
and the Social Sciences 


Wendy Cadge 


As religious groups across the United States continue their processes of study and reflection 
about homosexuality, it is helpful to consider what the social sciences have documented 
about the causes of homosexuality and lives of gay, lesbian, and bisexual people in the 
United States. This short overview first briefly outlines the history of the concept of 
homosexuality before describing how many gay, lesbian, and bisexual people there are in 
the United States, how people come to view themselves as such, and how gay, lesbian, 
and bisexual people form relationships and families. 


HISTORY OF THE CONCEPT 


The word homosexuality was first published in a German pamphlet in 1869 and appeared in 
English a few years later (Mondimore 1996). Before the word and concept of homosexuality 
existed, however, people had sexual relations with others of the same sex in a wide range of 
time periods and historical locations. In Ancient Greece, for example, historical evidence 
shows that men had wives and children and also courted and had sex with younger 
men as described in Plato’s Symposium (Halperin 1999). French missionaries in North 
America in the mid-eighteenth century observed some Native American men dressing as 
women and taking men as sexual partners (Williams 1988). And in parts of New Guinea, 
twentieth century anthropologists documented sexual experiences between boys that were 
an important part of family and tribal relationships (Herdt 1987). None of these people 
were called homosexuals, however, because people in these different time periods and 
geographical locations conceptualized sexuality differently than most Americans do today 
(Greenberg 1988; Halperin 1999; Herdt 1996). 

In the contemporary United States, most people think about homosexuality as a concept 
that describes people who have sexual relations with others of the same sex. The idea of 
homosexuality is contrasted with heterosexuality; people who have sexual relations with 
people of the opposite sex are called straight or heterosexual, people who have sexual 
relations with people of the same sex are called homosexual or gay men or lesbians, and 
people who have sexual relationships with people of the same and opposite sex are called 
bisexual. Most Americans believe that people are either heterosexual or homosexual, and 
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increasing numbers of people believe sexual orientation is something people are born with 
and cannot change (Saad 1996). 

The ways people in the United States have thought about homosexuality have changed 
significantly over time. Before the mid-twentieth century, people generally thought that 
sexual activities between people of the same sex were a sin or a disease (D’Emilio and 
Freedman 1998; Silverstein 1996). In the 1970s, thinking about homosexuality in the 
United States began to change as the American Psychiatric Association (in 1973) and the 
American Psychological Association (in 1975) declared that they no longer considered 
homosexuality to be a mental disease or disorder (D’Emilio 1983; D’Emilio and Freedman 
1998). Between the early 1970s and the present, and particularly in the past ten years, 
public opinion about homosexuality in the United States has shifted. National public 
opinion data show that between the early 1970s and the early 1990s, close to 70 percent 
of the American public thought that sexual relations between two adults of the same 
sex were always wrong. Since 1990, this percentage has decreased as Americans have 
gradually become more tolerant of homosexuality. In 1998, 56 percent of respondents in 
the General Social Survey, a national study, felt that homosexuality was always wrong and 
31 percent thought it was not wrong at all (Loftus 2001). Aside from their opinions 
about the morality of homosexual behavior, increasing numbers of people support the civil 
rights and liberties of homosexual people. In a 2000 Los Angeles Times poll, for example, 
65 percent of Americans supported protection from job and housing discrimination based 
on sexual orientation (2003). 

Social scientists have tended to think about sexuality in general, and homosexuality in 
specific, slightly differently than most Americans. In contrast to American public opinion, 
natural and social science research suggests that people’s sexual experiences and sexual 
identities are much more complicated than the three categories of heterosexual, homo- 
sexual, and bisexual describe. Current researchers view sexual identity as a combination 
of people’s sexual desires, sexual behaviors, and sexual identities. Much of this research 
began with the pioneering research of Alfred Kinsey, an evolutionary biologist, in the 
1940s. Viewing sexuality as a combination of sexual desire, behavior, and identity, Kinsey 
conducted large-scale studies of men and women, which led him to think about sexuality 
as a continuum. Rather than thinking about people as either heterosexual or homosexual, 
Kinsey developed a seven-point continuum of sexual orientation and believed that people 
fall in many different places along the scale. At one end are people who have exclusive 
contact with and erotic attraction to people of the opposite sex and at the other end are 
people who have exclusive contact with and erotic attraction to people of the same sex. 
The five categories in between describe people with varying degrees of erotic attraction 
to and contact with people of the same and the opposite sex. Rather than thinking about 
people as either heterosexual, homosexual or bisexual, Kinsey and later social scientists 
have found that people fall in many places along this continuum at different points in their 
lives (Kinsey, Pomeroy, and Martin 1948; Kinsey, Pomeroy, Martin, and Gebhard 1953). 


THE LIVES OF GAY, LESBIAN, AND BISEXUAL PEOPLE 


No one knows exactly how many gay, lesbian, and bisexual people there are in the United 
States. National surveys rarely ask questions about sexuality, many people are hesitant 
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to answer them honestly, and the number of homosexual people vary tremendously de- 
pending on whether homosexuality is defined in terms of desires, behaviors, or identities 
(Michaels 1996). When Kinsey did his research in the 1940s, he found that 2 percent of 
women and 4 percent of men fell exclusively in the homosexual category of his continuum. 
Thirty-seven percent of men and 13 percent of women in his study, however, reported 
having a homosexual experience at some point in their lives (Kinsey et al. 1948). More 
recent data collected by Edward O. Laumann, John H. Gagnon, and colleagues in 1992 
found that 9 percent of men and just over 4 percent of women had engaged in some 
sexual practice with someone of the same sex since puberty. In an adult population of close 
to 290 million in the United States, this is 26.1 million men and 11.6 million women. 
Just about 2.8 percent of men (8.1 million) and 1.4 percent of women (4.1 million) in 
Laumann and Gagnon’s study self-identified as homosexual (Laumann, Gagnon, Michael, 
and Michaels 1994). 

Accurate information about how homosexual people, defined in terms of behaviors or 
identities, are distributed in the population also has not been systematically gathered. 
The 2000 Census recorded 5.5 million couples who were living together but not married. 
About one in nine of these households (549,000 households) had partners of the same sex. 
Of these households, 301,000 households had male partners and 293,000 households had 
female partners. Households that included unmarried same-sex couples existed in every 
state in the United States and in nearly every country. In the year 2000 and in previous 
years, gay men and lesbians were more likely to be found in urban rather than rural areas 
and particularly in cities like San Francisco, Seattle, Washington, DC, Atlanta, Oakland, 
and Minneapolis (Black, Gates, Sanders, and Taylor 2000; Laumann et al. 1994). 

People who have had sexual experiences with others of the same sex and / or identify 
as gay, lesbian, or bisexual today include people of all social classes, occupations, races, 
religions, and political persuasions (Black et al. 2000). Gay, lesbian, and bisexual people 
are as varied in their backgrounds and interests as are heterosexual people; the only thing 
they share, by definition, is a sexual and emotional attraction to people of the same sex. 


“COMING OUT” 


People come to recognize their attraction to people of the same sex and to develop (or 
not develop) identities as gay men, lesbians, or bisexuals along many paths (Troiden 1989; 
Cass 1996; D’Augelli 1996). This process is often described as the “coming out” process, 
which includes stages of coming out both to self and to others. People who are attracted to 
or have sexual relations with people of the same sex but are secretive about them are often 
described as being “in the closet.” The process by which gay, lesbian, and bisexual people 
come out to themselves includes both self-acknowledgement and self-acceptance. People 
often begin by realizing that they do not fit the heterosexual models in which most people 
in the United States are raised. Some people realize this as children, others during puberty, 
and others only after having relationships with people of the opposite sex. A significant 
number of gay men and lesbians were married before they came out, as many as 25 percent 
of gay men and 40 percent of lesbians (Black et al. 2000). For some people the process 
of self-acknowledgement includes sexual experiences with people of the same sex and for 
others it does not. After self-acknowledgment comes the process of self-acceptance. For 
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many people this acceptance is very difficult because of negative societal views about 
homosexuality prevalent in families and communities across the United States. 

After coming out to themselves, most gay men, lesbians, and bisexuals decide to come 
out to other people. Generally people come out to a few trusted friends or family members 
first and gradually expand the scope of people to whom they are out. Reactions of family 
members and friend vary considerably. Some youth who come out to their families are 
embraced and others are kicked out of their homes. About half of the parents initially 
have negative reactions when a child reveals that she or he is gay or lesbian, with about 
one quarter intolerant or rejecting (D’Augelli 1996). Many parents experience guilt when 
they learn that their child is gay or lesbian and feel that they did something wrong as a 
parent. Some parents and friends encourage their loved ones to seek counseling about their 
sexuality in the hope that it will change. The majority of doctors, therapists, and counselors, 
however, do not believe it is possible for a person to change his or her sexual orientation. In 
December of 1998, the American Psychiatric Association joined the American Academy 
of Pediatrics, the American Medical Association, the American Psychological Association, 
the American Counseling Association, and the National Association of Social Workers 
in opposing any psychiatric treatment based on the assumption that homosexual people 
can become heterosexual. 


RELATIONSHIPS, FAMILIES, AND CHILDREN 


Like heterosexual people, many gay, lesbian, and bisexual people want to and do have 
short and long-term intimate relationships. They form relationships for many of the same 
reasons that heterosexual people do, for companionship, love, and support. Stereotypes 
that suggest that gay men and lesbians lack desire or are unable to have enduring romantic 
relationships are false just as are ideas that lesbians and gay men adhere to particular male 
or female gender roles in order to have relationships. 

Existing research describes many aspects of gay men and lesbians’ intimate relationships. 
Evidence shows that these relationships last from a few days to more than thirty years and 
that two-thirds of gay men and more than 90 percent of lesbians have lived with a same 
sex partner at some point in their lives (Black et al. 2000). Studies that compare the 
length of lesbians’ and gay men’s relationships reach different conclusions, though most 
researchers generally agree that lesbians and gay men have shorter intimate relationships 
than heterosexual couples, possibly because of the challenges of living in social contexts 
that are not always accepting (McWhirter and Mattison 1996; Klinger 1996). Research 
on relationship satisfaction shows that gay men and lesbians are just as satisfied with their 
relationships as are heterosexuals and that many of the difficulties and challenges people 
face in relationships are shared by heterosexual and homosexual couples, though are often 
dealt with in different ways by different couples (Blumstein and Schwartz 1985; Kurdek 
1994, 1998). 

Gay and lesbian people form families in a wide range of ways. In Families We Choose: 
Lesbians, Gays, Kinship, Kath Weston argues that gay men and lesbians understand the 
word family to include networks of friends, lovers, former lovers, adopted children, children 
from previous heterosexual relationships, etc. In short, networks of people may include 
blood relations but certainly are not limited to them (Weston 1991). The state of Vermont 
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was the first to allow same-sex couples to obtain a civil union license, which made them 
eligible for the same protections as married people within the state. And Massachusetts was 
the first state to allow same-sex people to be married, as decided by the Supreme Court in 
the 2004 Goodridge v. Department of Public Health decision. The 1996 Defense of Marriage 
Act, however, states that the federal government does not recognize the marriages of 
same-sex couples in the United States and such couples are not eligible for the federal 
benefits granted heterosexual married couples. 

Gay men and lesbians have and raise children in their families, alone and in the context 
of their relationships (Patterson 2002). Credible estimates of the number of children 
currently being raised by a gay, lesbian, or bisexual parent range from 1 million to 9 
million (between land 12 percent of all children aged nineteen and under in the United 
States) (Stacey and Biblarz 2001). Some homosexual people had their own biological 
children before they came out as gay or lesbians. Others have children, by birth, foster 
parenting or adoption, in the context of homosexual relationships (Kirkpatrick 1996; 
Patterson and Chan 1996). The laws and practices governing foster parenting, adoption, 
and other aspects of parenthood for gay and lesbian people vary by state. In some states, 
like Florida and Mississippi for example, gay men and lesbians are prohibited from adopting 
children. In other states gay people can adopt only as individuals and in other states as 
couples (Brodzinsky, Patterson, and Mahoush 2002). 

A great deal of research by psychologists and other social scientists compares how chil- 
dren raised by gay and lesbian parents compare to children raised by heterosexual parents. 
Much of this research is limited, however, because large-scale nationally representative 
studies have not been completed. The vast majority of existing research, however, finds 
homosexual people to be just as competent and responsible as parents as are heterosexual 
people. The children of homosexual parents are found to have relationships with their 
peers, parents, and other adults that are quite similar to the kinds of relationships that the 
children of heterosexual parents have (Allen and Burrell 1996; Patterson 1995). Not all 
researchers agree, however, and critics of this research argue that children raised by gay 
parents are more likely to experience confusion about their sexual identities, depression, 
and a range of other ailments (Wardle 1997; Cameron and Cameron 1996; Cameron, 
Cameron, and Landess 1996). A recent study by Judith Stacey and Timothy Biblarz at 
the University of Southern California systematically examined a great deal of previous 
research about how the sexual orientation of parents influences children. They concluded 
that, among other things, there is no relationship between the sexual orientation of parents 
and the self-esteem, psychological well-being, and cognitive abilities of their children; and 
that the children of lesbian and gay parents often have more flexible ideas about how to 
behave as women and men and appear to be more open to same-sex sexual experiences 
than are the children of heterosexual parents (Stacey and Biblarz 2001). 

Overall, gay men and lesbians form relationships in ways quite similar to how hetero- 
sexuals form relationships, and heterosexual and homosexual couples have quite similar 
degrees of satisfaction with their relationships. Gay, lesbian, and bisexual individuals and 
couples define their families in a range of ways, including and not including children. The 
overwhelming evidence suggests that homosexuals and heterosexuals make equally good 
parents and that children raised by heterosexual and homosexual parents do have some 
differences, particularly around issues related to gender and sexuality. 
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Homosexuality, Religion, 
and the Biological Sciences 


Chandler Burr 


The history of science has been anything but tranquil. In 1859, when Charles Darwin 
proposed to the world the theory of evolution, the world was repelled. It was aghast 
that a former Christian cleric would propose it. Most of the preeminent scientists of 
the day renounced both what Darwin had observed and the conclusions he had drawn 
from it. Adam Sedgwick, Darwin’s old geology teacher and friend, denounced evolu- 
tion and the biological mechanism of natural selection. Thomas Carlyle called it “a 
Gospel of dirt.” Along with his personal integrity and his motives, Darwin’s science was 
attacked. 

People rejected Darwin’s theory not because the evidence was against him. What trou- 
bled the world was a science that dragged human beings down from their position of 
primacy to the level of the other animal species. What bothered the world was the appar- 
ent diminishment of humanity, which was no longer and would never be again, as Darwin 
would one day rather brutally put it, a separate act of creation. 

The world has again been disturbed by the science on homosexuality. The first major 
biological investigation of sexual orientation was published in 1991, neuroanatomical re- 
search that jumped from the pages of the periodical Science to the popular media and to 
public conversation. Within a relatively short time, it was followed by several genetics 
forays and heightened interest in the hormonal evidence. In early 2005 a team of scientists 
led by Dr. Brian Mustanski of the University of Illinois at Chicago published their findings 
in the highly respected biomedical journal Human Genetics. They identified three chromo- 
somal regions linked to sexual orientation in men, mapped on the human genome as 7q36, 
8p12, and 10q26. The various scientists pursuing this biological mystery—neuroanatomists 
Simon LeVay and Laura Allen, human geneticists Richard Pillard and Michael Bailey, 
molecular geneticists Dean Hamer, Angela Pattatucci, and Brian Mustanski, and endocri- 
nologists Heino Meyer-Bahlburg and Anka Erhardt—proposed that homosexuals were, 
in fact, the work of a separate act of creation, in this case biological creation. Gay peo- 
ple, they argued, are biologically distinct human beings from “straight” (heterosexual) 
people. 
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A storm of protest erupted, some of it criticism aimed ostensibly at the validity of the 
science. The turmoil was caused by the impact of the research on humanity’s perception 
of itself. Where evolution had threatened to bring human beings down from a separate 
pinnacle to the level of the animals, this latest science on the biology of homosexuality 
threatened to raise homosexuals up from the level of the subhuman or aberrant and place 
them on the fully human plan. The implications were and are of tremendous consequence, 
not only for science, but also for religion. What would it mean for religious views of 
sexuality and reproduction if there were a subgroup of human beings genetically directed 
to have nonreproductive sex? The consequences of the scientific studies have resulted in a 
profound equalizing effect, a leveling of political, social, and even theological hierarchies. 
The research said that in the important ways heterosexuals and homosexuals were the 
same, and yet different. 

Thus the biological science on homosexuality has caused a tremendous stir in the 
popular media, which did not always report the science with sufficient understand- 
ing. When the media reported on the biological research of homosexuality, they typ- 
ically did so under the ubiquitous headline: “Homosexuality: Genes or Choice?” The 
headline is short and appears moderate. The headline suggests the following conclu- 
sion: if we find a gene for homosexuality, then people don’t choose to be gay, but if 
we do not find a gene, people do choose to be gay. We need to find a gene to know 
things about the trait. But this interpretation is an inaccurate analysis of the scientific 
findings. 

Scientists know from looking at the human animal the almost unending list of traits 
that we seek to understand, all the mysteries that make us who we are waiting to be 
biologically revealed: eye color, height, cystic fibrosis, cancer, intelligence, Tay Sachs, 
baldness, athletic ability, resistance to some viruses and susceptibility to others, skin tone, 
muscle mass, allergies, and sexual orientation, to name a few. Some traits can be defined 
simply by looking at the person, like hair color or height. Some cannot, like cancer or 
blood type (A, B, or O). Some human traits are behavioral, like manual dexterity, sexual 
orientation, hand-eye coordination, and schizophrenia, and some are not, like blood type, 
race, or the hardness of tooth enamel. Some are disease traits: hemophilia, schizophrenia, 
cancer, color blindness. Some are politically and religiously charged, given by society and 
organized religions a moral significance. 

One such trait has been the object of decades of scientific empirical observation, and 
researchers have compiled in the scientific literature a fairly complete external description 
of the trait, what is sometimes called a “trait portrait,” what scientists know about it from 
looking at it. 

The particular trait in question has the following characteristics: 


1. The trait is referred to by biologists as a “stable bimorphism, expressed behaviorally.” 

2. It exists in the form of two basic internal, invisible orientations; over 90 percent of the 
population account for the majority orientation and under 10 percent (one reliable study puts 
the figure at 7.89%) for the minority orientation, although there is still debate about the exact 
percentages. 

3. Only a very small number of people are truly equally oriented both ways. 

4. Evidence from art and history suggests the incidence of the two different orientations has been 
constant for five millennia. 
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5. A person’s orientation cannot be identified simply by looking at him or her; those with the mi- 
nority orientation are just as diverse in appearance, race, religion, and all other characteristics 
as those with the majority orientation. 

6. Since the trait itself is internal and invisible, the only way to identify an orientation in someone 
else is by observing in them the behavior or reflex that express it. 

7. The trait itself is not a “behavior.” It is the neurological orientation expressed, at times, 
behaviorally. But the behavior can mislead. A person with the minority orientation can 
engage, usually due to coercion or social pressure, in behavior that seems to express the 
majority orientation. Several decades ago, due to religious pressure, those with the minority 
orientation were frequently forced to mask behavior to make it appear as if they had the 
majority orientation—but internally the orientation remains the same. As social pressures 
have lifted, the minority orientation has become more commonly and openly expressed in 
society. 

8. Neither orientation is a disease or mental illness. Neither is pathological. 


© 


Neither orientation is chosen. 

10. Signs of one’s orientation are detectable very early in children, often, researchers have estab- 
lished, by age two or three, and one’s orientation has probably been defined at the latest by 
age two, and quite possibly before birth. These first intriguing trait portraits began to catch the 
attention of researchers. The trait looked biological in origin. Scientists began to press ahead 
systematically with their inspection, fleshing out the answer to the first question biologists 
always ask of a trait: “What is it?” It is a question in the chronology of research that must 
be answered before a scientist can pursue the second, quite different question, “Where does 
it come from?” The data that began flowing back to them indicated that the trait might well 
have a genetic source. 

11. Adoption studies show that the orientation of adopted children is unrelated to 
the orientation of their parents, demonstrating that the trait is not environmentally 
rooted. 

12. Twin studies show that pairs of identical (monozygotic) twins, with their identical genes, have 
a higher-than-average chance of sharing the same orientation compared to pairs of randomly 
selected individuals; the average (or “background”) rate of the trait in any given population 
is just under 8 percent, while the twin rate is just over 12 percent, over 30 percent higher. 
But the most startling and intriguing clues came from studies that began to reveal the faint 
outlines of the genetic plans that underlay the trait. 

13. The incidence of the minority orientation is strikingly higher in the male population—about 

27 percent higher—than it is in the female population, a piece of information that gives 

indications to the biological conditions creating the trait. 

14. Like the trait eye color, familial studies show no direct parent-offspring correlation for the two 

versions of the trait, but the minority orientation clearly “runs in families,” handed down from 

parent to child in a loose but genetically characteristic pattern. 


15. This pattern shows a “maternal effect,” a classic telltale of a genetically loaded trait. The 
minority orientation, when it is expressed in men, appears to be passed down through the 
mother. 


While the reader might presume that the foregoing has been a description of the trait 
portrait for sexual orientation, in fact all of the above observations are the scientific results 
of the study of what is called “handedness” (whether one is right-handed, left-handed, 
or ambidextrous), a stable, behavioral bimodal polymorphism with the majority orienta- 
tion, right-handedness, expressed in over 90 percent of the population and the minority 
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orientation, left-handedness, in around 8 percent. There are very few truly ambidextrous 
people, and the art history evidence suggests these ratios or right-, left-, and ambidexterity 
have been constant for five millennia. Handedness is interesting in relation to another 
trait, sexual orientation, because of the striking similarities between their clinical profiles. 
Those who know the literature would know immediately that the trait profile above is not 
for sexual orientation, which differs from handedness in several ways: the population ratios 
for each trait’s two orientations vary somewhat (while left-handed people comprise 8% of 
the population, the current figures for homosexuals is thought to be around 5-6%), and 
identical twin (MZ) concordance figures are quite different. Twin concordance for left- 
handedness is 12 percent against a background rate of 8 percent whereas for homosexuality, 
MZ concordance is 25 percent against a background of only around 5 percent, indicating 
that homosexuality has a much higher purely genetic component than left-handedness. 
(Also, and more subtly, the telltale “maternal effects” which both traits display are ex- 
pressed somewhat differently.) 

But these are the exceptions highlighting the fact that the trait profiles of the two 
are extraordinarily alike, and virtually everything we know about the one, we know 
about the other. Neither left and right-handedness nor hetero and homosexual orien- 
tation can be identified simply by looking at a person. Since both are internal ori- 
entations, the only way to identify them is by the respective behaviors that express 
them, motor reflex and sexual response. Handedness shows up in children starting at 
age two or before, and John Money of Johns Hopkins University puts the age of the 
first signs of sexual orientation at the same age. Neither left-handedness nor homosex- 
uality correlates with any disease or mental illness (although there are studies show- 
ing a higher correlation between left-handedness and, for example, schizophrenia). The 
grammar school coercion of left-handed children to use their right hands was ended 
years ago. 

Both orientations (handedness and sexuality) also function well as working analogies. 
If a person is right-handed, takes a pen in the left-hand and tries to write his or her name, 
with some effort he or she can probably write semi legibly, but the fact that one has 
engaged in left-handed behavior does not make one left-handed. Behavior is irrelevant; 
the orientation one has is what counts. And a person is just as right-handed sitting still 
watching a movie as when swinging a tennis racquet with one’s right-hand. One does not 
choose to be right-handed. Similarly, an interiorly heterosexual person is not homosexual 
even in the midst of homosexual intercourse; behavior, when it does not reflect the interior 
orientation, is not relevant, and a homosexual is equally a homosexual whether during a 
sexual act or driving a car. 

Another biologically significant similarity between handedness and sexual orientation 
is their ubiquitous and consistent presence across populations. Regarding handedness, 
researcher I.C. McManus noted in particular the absence of geographical differences, so 
that handedness appears to be a balanced polymorphism present in all cultures. (In many 
Arab cultures, due to cultural strictures against using the left hand, there appear to be 
no left-handed people at all. But cultural pressures have functionally closeted left-handed 
people in these societies.) There is only one way to determine if a person is left-handed: 
he or she states it and has behaviors consistent with the claim. The same is true of persons 
with a homosexual orientation. 
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Two Trait Profilee—Human Handedness and Human Sexual Orientation 


Human Handedness 


Human Sexual Orientation 


Distribution 


Population distribution: 


Population distribution of 
orientations according 
to sex: 

Male: Female ratio for 
minority orientations 


Does minority 
orientation correlate 
with race? 

.. geography? 

...culture? 

...mental or physical 

pathology? 

Age of first behavioral 
appearance of trait: 

Is either orientation 
chosen? 

Is either orientation 
pathological? 

Can external expression 
be altered? 

Can interior orientation 
be altered clinically? 

Is trait familial/does trait 
run in families? 

Pattern of familiality: 


Parent-to-child 
segregation? 


Do siblings of those with 
minority orientation 
have increased rates of 
minority orientation? 

Are monozygotic 
(identical) twins more 
likely to share minority 
orientation? 

MZ concordance for 
minority orientation 
(vs. background rate): 


Stable bimodalism, 
behaviorally expressed 

Majority and Minority 
orientations 

Majority orientation: 92% 

Minority orientation: 8% 

Male: 9% 


Female: 7% 


1.3:1 Minority orientation 
30% higher in men than 
women 


“Maternal effect” implies 
X-chromosome linkage. 

Little to none. Handedness of 
adopted (i.e., nonbiological) 
children shows no 
relationship to that of 
adoptive parents, indicating 
a genetic influence. 

Yes. Elevated rate of 
left-handedness in families 
with other left-handed 
children. 

Yes 


12% 
(vs. 8%, so MZ rate is 1.5 times 
higher) 


Stable bimodalism, behaviorally 
expressed 

Majority and Minority 
orientations 

Majority orientation: 95% 

Minority orientation: 5% 

Male: 6% 

Female: 3% 


2:1 Minority orientation 
100% higher in men than 


women 


No 
Yes 


“Maternal effect” implies 
X-chromosome linkage. 

Little to none. Sexual 
orientation of adopted (i.e., 
nonbiological) children shows 
no relationship to that of 
adoptive parents, indicating a 
genetic influence. 

Yes. Elevated rate of 
homosexuality in families with 
other homosexual children. 


Yes 


25% 
(vs. 5%, so MZ rate is 5 times 


higher) 


HOMOSEXUALITY, RELIGION, AND THE BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


There is one interesting difference between handedness and sexual orientation: currently 
scientists actually know less about the biological origins of handedness than about those of 
sexual orientation. Clinicians do not doubt that handedness is a nonchosen orientation. 
But this conclusion is not due to finding a gene; scientists know nothing about the genes 
that make a small minority of the population left-handed. Rather, people self-report that 
they do not choose to be left-handed or right-handed. Similarly, clinicians systematically 
question homosexuals and heterosexuals according to strict protocols, and their findings 
are much the same as in the case of handedness. People simply report that they found them- 
selves instinctively sexually and romantically attracted to people of the same/opposite sex. 

Religious traditions are in a particularly difficult position in relation to the debate over 
the origins of sexual orientation because the clinical facts stand in significant tension 
with many official religious teachings regarding human sexuality. For example, the Roman 
Catholic Church holds that homosexuals are “intrinsically disordered.” Empirically, this 
is not an observation drawn from science or biology. There is no objective, empirically 
measurable disorder in homosexuals using any scientific standards of biological science. 
So from a scientific perspective the Catholic teaching on homosexuality, which follows 
natural law theory, is problematic. Many church traditions teach that homosexual persons 
may not choose their orientation, but still to engage in any homosexual activities runs 
counter to human biology. This approach has often been cast as “love the sinner, hate 
the sin.” But this approach to what is biologically natural does not find support in the 
scientific literature. There is no objective pathology associated with the trait of homosex- 
uality, so from a biological perspective it is in fact natural for persons with a homosexual 
orientation to act in a homosexual manner (i.e., engage in same-sex relations), just as it 
is biologically natural for persons with a heterosexual orientation to act in a heterosexual 
manner. 

While many people with firm religious convictions have used the scientific discussions 
of sexual orientation to argue for a religious view of homosexual orientation as natural and 
part of the given identity of a minority of persons (akin to handedness or eye color), many 
others with equally firm religious convictions dispute that science should be a moral guide 
in this regard. The role of biological research into the genetics of homosexual orientation 
thus continues to be a matter of significant debate in religious circles, and consequently in 
wider societies at large. 
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Homosexuality and Spirituality 


Donald Boisvert 


The topic of homosexuality and spirituality raises a number of significantly interconnected 
questions. First, and most conspicuously, what are the meanings of the two terms? For 
homosexuality, the response may perhaps be obvious at first glance. Homosexuality means 
same-sex desire. The explanation appears simple, though undoubtedly a bit simplistic. For 
spirituality, the word in our day and age has overtones of some individualistic religious 
quest, most often associated with an alternative spiritual path. Spirituality is, in fact, a 
highly ambiguous and loaded term. A second question centers on the two forms of human 
behavior: religious belief on the one hand, and sexuality on the other. In what ways can 
persons claim to be, or be said to be, “religious” or “sexual,” and how do they choose to 
express this? Is there a certain normative pattern to either? Finally, how are sex and spirit, 
or sex and faith, related? Established religions do have a great deal to say about this issue, 
but so do queer people themselves. Very often, the two perspectives are not compatible in 
terms of some level of mutual understanding or even respect. 

The intersections between homosexuality and spirituality are not generally explicit. 
Most often, the basic issue is framed in terms of the relationship between institutionalized 
religion and homosexuality, that is, the position or policy of a given denomination or 
religious group on same-sex relations, its theological stance on this topic (often viewed as 
an ethical concern), and its formal sanctions against those who may choose to engage in 
same-sex behavior, in defiance of established religious norms. An added difficulty has to 
do with the fact that many persons today choose to avoid the word “religion” altogether, 
opting rather for the far more inclusive and amorphous term “spirituality.” Individuals 
claiming to be irreligious may still view themselves as spiritual persons in some legitimate 
way. To speak of homosexuality and spirituality therefore means that one must be sensitive 
to the ways in which queer persons themselves understand their religious lives and choices. 
It also means a willingness to accept a certain measure of healthy ambiguity with respect 
to both terminology and theoretical content. In fact, the questions asked earlier may not 
be fully answered or answerable, but that does not imply a refusal on the part of LGBTQ 
persons to attempt doing so. Spirituality is really not so much about hard-and-fast solutions, 
as it is about the path followed. 

Yet there exist gay, lesbian, and queer theologies and forms of spirituality, as well as 
groups within same-sex communities advocating a variety of spiritual paths, some tied 
to more established religious traditions and others not. Generally, they share common 
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values with respect to formal religion and, perhaps more importantly, human sexuality, 
specifically same-sex desire. Institutionalized religion tends to be viewed with suspicion 
by these groups, primarily because of its long-standing historical animosity, at least in 
the West, toward homosexuality. It is seen as a real source of ostracism, hatred, and 
violence against queer people. Consequently, same-sex desire and activity are positively 
valued, precisely because religion has for so long condemned them outright as unnatural, 
sinful, or morally wrong. It is important, therefore, to understand gay, lesbian, or queer 
forms of spirituality as legitimate and significant ways of reappropriating and neutralizing 
homophobic religious discourse. 

The process of reappropriation takes diverse forms. It can involve a major intellectual 
or scholarly effort, such as the groundbreaking work done by theologians, historians, social 
scientists, and other academics in reclaiming or uncovering gay and lesbian religious 
history. Generally, and though contrary opinions can and do arise, the work of such 
scholars is marked simultaneously by a high degree of rigor and a certain unorthodox flair. 
Their intent is one of correcting and challenging an exclusively heteronormative reading 
of history or of religious teaching. In so doing, they seek to legitimize the experiences 
of lesbians, gay men, and other marginal persons that are too often “written out” of 
history, demonized, or obfuscated by homophobic discourse. These works frequently use 
the life-experiences of their authors as sources of theological or spiritual reflection, thereby 
affirming the honored and long-standing feminist principle of “the personal is political.” 

A second type of reappropriation is the elaboration of new and eclectic forms of spir- 
ituality geared specifically to the needs and concerns of queer people. Most often, this 
is done through a process of syncretism, borrowing teachings, beliefs, and rituals from 
a variety of disparate religious traditions. Among the more prevalent or popular of these 
“borrowed” traditions are those of Asian, aboriginal, and New Age origin. In the area of gay 
men’s spirituality, for example, several practitioners and writers, though they may emerge 
from a Christian (most often Catholic) intellectual environment, attempt to elaborate a 
comprehensive spiritual framework marked by a strong and persistently Asian (generally 
Buddhist) flavor. As well, sexuality fulfills a central and critically positive function in these 
forms of gay spirituality. The male body is highly valued as a site of almost boundless erotic 
possibilities, and it occupies a dominant and strategic position in the writings and practices 
of their adherents. At times, it is male energy, as embodied in the phallus that receives 
religious respect and worship. This is notably the case for the eclectic and marginal Temple 
of Priapus. 

A third and final attempt at reclaiming religion as an appropriately queer venue is the 
variety of spiritual groups and therapeutic practices that have emerged in recent years, 
among both gay men and lesbians. These can range from such high-profile groups as the 
Radical Faeries—whether they be structured in terms of semi permanent communal living 
arrangements or simply weekend getaways—to the erotic therapies of Joe Kramer, or similar 
activities among any number of lesbian self-help groups. One of their more interesting and 
significant aspects is the proliferation of uniquely religious or spiritual rituals designed for 
and by queer people, often inspired by similar customs found in the men’s or the feminist 
movements. This is important because the creation of rituals can mark the attainment of 
a level of spiritual maturity for such groups. For example, at a Gay Spirituality Summit 
held in Garrison, New York in April 2004, ritual was a prominent area of reflection and 
experimentation for the participants. Though it took diverse forms over the four days, 
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ritual was at the very heart of the gathering. Queer rituals are certainly a powerful means 
of rehabilitating old religious rites, but they can also serve as significant reminders of the 
spiritual potentialities of queer gatherings. 

As mentioned earlier, any discussion of the issues that homosexuality and spirituality 
needs to include some consideration of what is meant by sexuality. The issue is material 
precisely because the question of sexuality is such an important variable in the lives of 
gay, lesbian, and queer people, and, in the eyes of some, the very source of who they are: 
their identity. In this debate, one must acknowledge the great debt owed to the influential 
theoretical work of French philosopher Michel Foucault (1926-1984), whose unfinished 
writings on human sexuality pioneered an entire field of study. Foucault considered religion 
a highly significant, if not a determinant, variable in the deployment of discourses and 
strategies around sexuality, and he placed Christianity at the center of this process in the 
West. Through the practice of individual confession, the Christian religion made possible 
the emergence of the notion of “sexuality as truth,” the belief that it is in declaiming 
(listing, confessing) my sexual acts that I arrive at an understanding of who I am. Power was 
therefore diffused; it belonged to both the institution and to the individual. Eventually, 
in the modern age, this religious act gave way to parallel forms of therapeutic control, 
whether judicial, educational, or psychiatric. Foucault’s insights (much of which he owed 
to Freud) gives queer theorists and activists an empowering model in their attempts at 
redefining and reappropriating traditional religious paradigms. 

The intersection of homosexuality and spirituality can be viewed in terms of three 
related aspects: 1. As a critical religious discourse; 2. As an affirmation of sexuality; and 
3. As a form of political analysis and engagement. In many ways, these reflect broader 
ongoing debates within LGBTQ communities. 


A CRITICAL RELIGIOUS DISCOURSE 


To even hint at spirituality and homosexuality being somehow related or connected implies 
a significant critique of much of the worldviews of traditional religions. In part, this is 
because almost all these religious traditions (with the possible exception of Hinduism) 
maintain an intensely negative view of same-sex relations, so that any suggestion of 
some form of compatibility, whether overt or not, raises concerns and even a certain 
measure of antipathy. But the critique runs deeper. In confronting such entrenched views, 
those advocating for a more positive perspective on homosexuality undermine and subvert 
the very foundation and credibility of religious institutions. They ask the one question that 
most directly challenges any implied spiritual authenticity: how can a religious teaching 
of hostility and exclusion directed against a given group of individuals—in this case, 
LGBTQ persons—be reconciled with one pleading for love and inclusion? The challenge 
is straightforward; the response, most often sadly insufficient or theologically unsatisfactory. 

How might the assertion of some compatibility between same-sex desire and spirituality 
constitute a form of critical religious discourse? What are the core elements of the critique, 
its predominant themes, and in what significant ways are these related to, or different from, 
dominant models of religiosity? In other words, what is unique or different about queer 
spirituality, enough so that it can be said to constitute a novel or alternative religious 
path in its own right? We will outline four such aspects: (1) Ethics, (2) Myth or narrative, 
(3) Imagery, and (4) Ritual. 
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In the Christian tradition—and in a parallel way, in the Jewish and Muslim traditions— 
procreation remains the all-important end of sexual intercourse, which is why opposite-sex 
relations are considered normative and same-sex relations non-normative, because these 
do not, in a strictly biological sense, produce life. In Catholic teaching, for example, such 
beliefs are argued in terms of the dictates of natural law. From this standard of absolute 
procreativity flow all the teachings of these (and some other) religious traditions with 
respect to a wide spectrum of very important issues: human sexuality, sexual diversity, 
sexual reproduction, marriage and the family, women. Such matters are often framed in 
terms of pressing ethical questions or concerns; though doing so is more often a way of 
creating a problem or labeling a behavior than a means of informing theologically what 
humans do. This type of procreative discourse tends to be rigid, exclusionary, dismissive, 
and ultimately demeaning to the life experiences of LGBTQ persons. 

A queer spirituality opposes a view of procreation as the sole legitimate and proper end 
of human sexuality, and it proudly affirms the centrality of desire and pleasure in both 
its expression and its shaping. In essence, this means that a queer spirituality advocates 
a decidedly nonutilitarian view of human sexuality, thereby effectively undermining the 
exclusive claims of religious orthodoxy in defining, circumscribing, and ultimately manipu- 
lating sexual behavior. A queer spirituality reverses the traditional ethical equation of sex = 
procreation to a more inclusive formula of sex = desire = pleasure. From a notion of the 
end justifying the means, it moves to a diffuse end, with dynamic and conditional means. 
Though some of the other so-called ethical questions—the meaning of marriage, the role 
of women, the moral parameters of certain types of sexual diversity—may not become 
totally moot, they do find themselves considerably elucidated, and certainly brought into 
question. A queer spirituality proposes a new religious discourse in the guise of a critical 
ethic that subverts orthodoxy. 

A second discursive aspect centers on the stories or narratives queer people tell them- 
selves and others about who they are, where they come from, what their role might be in 
culture and society: in a word, their myths. Here again, this must be done by opposition to 
those dominant religious worldviews, which presuppose and favor a heterosexual perspec- 
tive: the “natural” affinity of opposites, male and female, with the male often occupying 
an ascendant position in the hierarchy. A good example of this is the biblical story of the 
creation of Adam and Eve in the Book of Genesis. Queer myths and historical narratives 
cannot readily lay claim to such stories—as paradigmatic as they might be culturally—as 
being in any way reflective of the reality of the queer experience, nor would they want to. 
Queer mythologies would rather choose marginality as a constituent of, and very much 
central to, the meaning of the queer presence in the world. 

Marginality can be of different sorts: existential, spiritual, political, cultural, or social. 
The important thing is that it be seen in terms of power. In other words, being in a state 
of marginality can be a source of incredibly liberating power. It can empower in all kinds 
of ways. For example, the shamanic power of the two-spirited persons in native North 
American traditions flows, in part, from their abilities to transcend fixed genders. Equally, 
the power of the transgendered person in calling into question rigid sexual constructs 
disturbs social and cultural expectations. The collective power of gays and lesbians when 
celebrating their foundational modern myth, the Stonewall events of 1969, makes public 
the notion of a queer history, a queer presence in time and space. The power of queer 
theologians who place the erotic at the very heart of an experience of the sacred subverts 
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traditional religious categories of procreative normalcy and fixed gender roles. The power 
of all queer people who come out frees and empowers closeted others to claim and honor 
their marginality. 

Imagery plays an equally significant role for queer people in undermining traditional 
canons of religious meaning. Whether it be porn and male beauty as legitimate sites of gay 
transcendence, or Catholic saints as carriers of male desire, or the figure of Christ himself 
as the focus of nascent same-sex erotic cravings, images of masculinity, whether religious or 
not, provide powerful means for gay men to delineate and to voice their sense of the sacred 
in their lives. For lesbians, a reappropriation of goddess traditions and imagery and of the 
centrality of Mary as a pivotal feminine principle in the Christian context—or, as well, a 
reaffirmation and reclaiming of the continued relevance of sacred androgynous figures in 
the case of transgendered individuals—all these serve to subvert religious orthodoxy and 
to validate queer alternative spiritual paths. 

These different roads to the sacred employ two basic strategies: revivalism and expro- 
priation. The first brings back ancient—often pre-Christian and queer-positive—beliefs, 
legends, and imagery; the second sets about to challenge and ultimately to destabilize reli- 
gious orthodoxy by a process of “reading” dominant religious imagery and symbols through 
queer eyes. These tasks frame the critical discourse of queer spirituality. Most importantly, 
they open up and free new ways of making sense of the transcendent in individual and 
collective queer lives, but they also validate perspectives and understandings outside of, 
or in opposition to, the religious mainstream. Given the dominant power and continued 
relevance of traditional religious imagery, this double subversion also makes possible an 
enduring queer ritual praxis. 

Ritual is the embodiment of spirituality, its staging, its expression in time and space. 
Many significant aspects of queer culture—from the sense of festivity, to the rites of coming 
out and sexual play, to the renewed definitions of family and friendship—contain religious 
and spiritual dimensions. Some writers have further argued that these developments (and 
others like them) in gay culture are having a powerfully beneficial and noticeable impact 
on the broader North American culture, particularly with respect to hegemonic under- 
standings of masculinity. There are also some singularly gay male rituals, whether pride 
celebrations, or phallic worship, or cruising, or the “adoration” of the body beautiful. And 
soon there will no doubt be a uniquely queer way of getting married. Rituals make possible 
the emergence of counterdiscourses, ways of engaging and struggling with both authority 
and tradition, and of proposing alternative spiritual scripts. In its multiplicity of designs, 
queer ritual tests the limits of the religiously normative. In its staging of what might appear 
sacrilegious or mundane, it ultimately builds queer hope. 


AN AFFIRMATION OF SEXUALITY 


If most major religious traditions emphasize procreation as the prime end of sexual inter- 
course, a queer spirituality looks rather to desire as its one overarching and compelling 
dynamic. There are no inhibitions or hidden agendas about this. If it were not for this 
affirmation of the erotic as both necessary and central to the spiritual life and to any 
genuine experience of the sacred, then queer spirituality would really have no reason to 
exist. There could not be a gay spirituality, or a lesbian one, nor one for transgendered 
people. Bodies like ours, our responses to them, and our desire for them: these are the real 
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and vital components of a queer spirituality. In fact, queer spirituality could be said to be 
sexual, or sexed, well before it is religious. It understands the erotic as a privileged path to 
the divine. 

For Christians, the positive affirmation of sexuality generally, and of same-sex desire 
specifically, as constituent of the religious experience may appear somewhat unusual, if not 
highly problematic. There are two basic reasons for this. On the one hand, there has been 
a long tradition of suspicion—if not outright hostility—toward the human body and its 
urges and needs, going all the way back to St. Augustine, one of the earliest and certainly 
the most influential of Church Fathers. This is grounded in a dualistic view of spirit and 
matter, where the former represents goodness and light, and the latter, above all sex, is 
equated with evil and corruption. Sex is perceived as an animal instinct, something that 
distracts humans from their inherently rational nature, and ultimately from God. 

A second reason has to do with the quality of sexual desire itself, which tends to 
be heterogeneous, changeable, diffused, and multifaceted. In other words, human erotic 
desire is not always easily controllable or even predictable. There invariably is an element of 
anarchy about it. Human bodies are inherently messy and volatile. They want and do things 
that flaunt established moral canons and subvert institutional exigencies. Michel Foucault 
explores the ways in which Christianity and classical cultures tried to contain and channel 
these urges. For institutionalized religions—most notably Christianity, with its view of an 
“embodied” god—human sexuality remains unusually problematic and suspected, in large 
part because it invariably defies attempts at its own normalization. 

Not only does queer spirituality affirm the centrality of human sexuality to an expe- 
rience of the sacred, it also proposes alternative models to how the sacred itself should 
be understood, and ultimately related to. For many LGBTQ persons, particularly those 
who may have turned to more esoteric or New Age practices and beliefs, the notion of a 
personalized sacred, as in the figures of Christ, the Buddha, or Krishna, does not ring true. 
For them, the sacred, though very much real, is more often a form of energy, a force, or 
a consciousness. On the other hand, some individuals choose to remain with the more 
established traditions in which they were raised, or to which they may have converted. In 
this case, while the sacred may well be a personal entity, they can and do choose to relate 
to it in “gendered” terms (God the Father, the Mother) and with those forms of devotion 
which best characterize their sexual needs and desires (homoerotic, woman-centered). 

Queer spirituality must often deal with irrational fears on the part of those unable or 
unwilling to accept the simple fact that LGBTQ people can have a fully satisfying and 
legitimate religious life. One of the unfortunate side effects of dogmatic religious belief is 
too often the inability to accept a diversity of lifestyles and to allow their full and open 
expression, all in the name of theological or moral rectitude. Overt displays of sexuality or, 
worse, of same-sex erotic desire and play can often make orthodox believers very nervous. 
One need only consider, in this regard, the beliefs of some American Southern Baptists 
or the official positions of the Mormon Church, to say nothing of those of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy. In large measure, this is due to implicit or explicit homophobia—the 
irrational fear and hatred of gays and lesbians—on the part of these religious institutions 
and their adherents. 

There is another form of irrational fear and dislike, however, which seems to account 
for such responses: the fear of the erotic, or fear of the sexualized body: erotophobia. This 
goes far beyond simply feeling uncomfortable or anxious with public displays of sexuality 
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(which, curiously, is seldom, if ever, a problem in the case of heterosexual demonstrations 
of affection, such as kissing or holding hands). The unfounded dread of the erotic often 
stems from the particular teachings of a tradition, as in the case of Christianity. As with 
homophobia, it has no basis in fact, though excessive public displays of what is most feared 
will often and regrettably provoke a violent reaction. Erotophobia can be reflected in 
strong feelings of sinfulness, disgust, or prudery, and it always implies a severe religious 
judgment against those perceived to be breaking God’s so-called moral law. 

Queer spirituality affirms the value and worth of the sexual experience in a variety of 
ways. First, most obviously and as mentioned previously, it does so in opposition to main- 
stream theological or ethical traditions that may denigrate or frown upon nonprocreative 
erotic activity. In doing so, it proposes an alternative perspective on the inherent worth 
and dignity of human sexuality, one far less tied up (or not at all) with its procreative 
function and more open to the inherent satisfaction and fulfillment of desire itself. Sex 
is not a means to some other end, but an act inherently valuable. It is self-sufficient; its 
meaning, self-contained. For many traditional religions, such an outlook is dangerous on 
several counts. Not only is it a rejection of long-standing heterosexual privilege, it also 
denotes critical judgment of fixed notions of patriarchy and the family, and ultimately 
of male hegemony. The notion, for example, of gay male sexual receptivity as a site of 
spiritual awareness radically disturbs both religious and masculine expectations about what 
constitutes proper erotic behavior. Implied in all this is a sense of individual freedom, a 
concept of ultimate self-determination, that runs counter to the inherent needs of institu- 
tions, whether religious or not, to control and to set the ever-shifting, unstable boundaries 
of human behavior, particularly its gendered or sexual aspects. 

But a far more positive valuing has to do with the types of relationships that can begin 
to emerge in a context where nonnormative erotic desire is not spurned or disdained. 
They can cover the gamut from one-time sexual encounters, to very intense and sustained 
friendships, to open polyamorous relationships, to stable and monogamous unions or 
marriages. In other words, there is not simply one way of relating sexually, and what often 
begins as an isolated sexual act can also give way to a large spectrum of very legitimate 
and caring relationships. So much religious rhetoric shrilly decries the abhorrence of the 
nonmonogamous, nonheterosexual lifestyle. LGBTQ persons, in their everyday lives, give 
lie to such bloated oratory. They will proudly assert the rich diversity of their relationship 
choices, and they point to the vitality and creativity of the myriad of ways in which they are 
able to embrace and sustain them. Given the acrimony of the current debate with respect 
to same-sex marriages and queer families—the families “of choice”’—it behooves queer 
spirituality to reaffirm these positive sexual and relationship values, and to contribute 
to the increasingly polarized conversation from a position of erotic- and life-affirming 
diversity. 

Finally, there are particular types of erotic choices and sexual behaviors that inten- 
tionally transgress normative limits, and that are therefore more problematic than others 
for the guardians of the moral order. Whether it is polyamory, S/M (sadomasochism) 
or bondage, androgyny, intergenerational sex, or sex work, these issues often tend to be 
shrouded in ignorance and suspicion, and their stigmatization can easily lead to their being 
used as instruments of blame in moments of social or cultural panic. A queer spirituality, 
while recognizing the prime importance and need for consensual sexual activity, does 
not shy from exploring the spiritual possibilities of marginal forms of erotic expression. 
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For example, some practitioners have written about the various levels of spiritual insight 
that they and their partners have successfully reached through their experiences of S/M, 
leather, and bondage, and others have noted how masturbation or solo-sex can provide 
similar moments of spiritual ecstasy. All are expressions of human sexual need, and they 
evoke possibilities of spiritual enlightenment. As such, they can indeed be windows onto 
the sacred. 


A POLITICAL ANALYSIS AND ENGAGEMENT 


It is fair to say that the modern lesbian and gay consciousness was formed in the crucible 
of politics. As a minority cultural and social force, homosexuals have had to engage in 
political activity to secure their rights, and, as with other groups, such as women and 
people of color, this has sometimes required direct confrontation with established interests 
and powers. As apolitical as queers of today may sometimes appear, they owe much to the 
political struggles of prior generations, whose battles with discrimination, prejudice, and 
outright hatred were often conducted at great and lasting personal risk. There is thus a 
sacrifice to be remembered and a debt to be paid, and history still records the deeds of those 
who remain true to this “sacred” duty. A queer spirituality looks to this activist history 
as a lasting source of inspiration, for truly human liberation necessitates incisive political 
analysis and compelling political engagement. 

Spirituality and politics are not always natural allies. One or the other (or both) is 
often viewed with suspicion—as either too worldly, or too ephemeral—and both can 
give rise to extreme and exclusive forms of action. Politics can bring one too much into 
the world; spirituality can take one too far out of it. For many queer activists, frequently 
suspicious of religion, political combat provides the one valid and lasting venue for the 
emancipation of gay and lesbian persons, while, for some others, it is more a question 
of attitude and consciousness-raising. The Christian model of the theology of liberation 
therefore provides a powerful tool for the fusing of these two tendencies: a theological or 
spiritual reflection grounded in the exigencies of everyday life, the purpose of which is to 
bring about critical political awareness and action. The theology of liberation, as its name 
implies, focuses on freedom from injustice, which can begin to happen through a process of 
“reading” everyday oppression through the critical lens of the gospels. This is a politicized 
spirituality, and activists and scholars have taken inspiration from this vibrant theological 
legacy. 

Throughout queer history, the necessary merging of politics and spirituality has been a 
recurring strategy, whether deliberate or not. Without a doubt, one of the most notable 
examples is that of activist Harry Hay, founder of the Mattachine Society, the first Amer- 
ican gay rights organization, and of the Radical Faeries, a network of gay men dedicated to 
the celebration of gay spiritual consciousness in all its forms. Hay’s philosophy was founded 
on a belief in the unique cultural role of queer persons who, because of their inherently 
marginal positions in society, could be forerunners and creators of new forms of spiritual 
awareness. His early efforts, however, were in direct political action through the work of 
the Mattachine Society, which aimed to bring awareness of the “plight” of homosexual 
persons to the general American public through a series of public, if somewhat tame, ini- 
tiatives such as picketing and the distribution of tracts and flyers. For Hay, the two forms 
of activity were not incompatible, and they were both political. In some important ways, 
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each flowed from the other. The unique spiritual role of queer people made them want to 
engage in politics and also want to fight for respect. 

For gay men, this mingling of spirit and politics often expresses itself most eloquently 
through their sexual interactions. In Out on Holy Ground: Meditations on Gay Men’s 
Spirituality, | wrote: 


As always, the political defiance of gay men—and their many strategic successes in this 
regard—have empowered them to name their experience “religious.” The discourse of gay 
spirituality has emerged directly from the praxis of gay activism. . . . One cannot fully under- 
stand the contemporary gay sensibility without the gay community itself as a reference point, 
just as one cannot divorce the gay religious experience from the history of gay oppression. 
Gay spirituality is a deliberately political and politicized act. Through a dual, dynamic process 
of subversion and affirmation, it creates a new paradigm for gay men. Grounded in the hard 
political reality of gay exclusion and ostracism, it asserts the positive healing force of the gay 
spirit. It does this through the medium of what is most problematic and worrisome to organized 
religion: sexuality and the human body—problematic because it is the source of pleasure, and 
worrisome because it cannot be controlled. (Boisvert 2000, 15-16) 


If, as feminists have long maintained, the personal is indeed political, then what queer 
people do with their bodies is an intensely politicized act. Bodies are like a script or a 
book on which are written the fears and the dangers, real or imagined, of the Social 
Body. The symbolic prohibitions and boundaries encasing the individual body mirror 
almost perfectly the threats which society collectively views as dangerous or risky. Of 
these, the transgression of so-called normalized sexuality is the most hazardous, which is 
why queer sexuality, with its deliberate flaunting of fixed physical limits and possibilities, 
can be an act loaded with such subversive political potential. In the early years of gay 
liberation in the 1970s, this was a common understanding of the meaning of gay sexuality. 
With the onslaught of the AIDS pandemic in the 1980s, and the suspicions and fears 
that uninhibited sexuality brought to the fore—very often quite irrationally—a different 
perception arose. Flaunting profligate sexuality was no longer political; the preservation 
of life was. Paradoxically, a sexual Puritanism did emerge, one that too often forgot the 
sex-life-spirit bond. 

A queer presence in the world is affirmed in the face of, and in defiance to, the ho- 
mophobia that permeates our culture. Such homophobia, despite a growing formal legal 
tolerance of homosexuality and of gay and lesbian persons, is almost endemic, and its face is 
more often hidden than blatant. There are its more public manifestations: discrimination 
and name-calling, the snicker of the joke and the anonymity of the graffiti, the jeers in 
the schoolyard and the insulting innuendos from a work colleague. At times, the offence 
is subtle: the unexplained inability to secure employment or housing, the polite ostracism 
from acquaintances or family, the lack of support or understanding in times of personal 
difficulty. There is also the systemic, institutional type of homophobia: the glaring absence 
of positive queer images in the media, the lack of formal recognition for queer relation- 
ships, the unspoken expectations around opposite-sex attraction and dating, the easy and 
uncomfortable disdain of feminized traits and mannerisms. In responding to these—and 
queer people have to every day, in different ways, at various points in their lives—one can 
find strength and resiliency in the knowledge that the battle is a spiritual one: a reclaiming 
of the gift and pride of being queer. 
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The queer struggle with homophobia can only be fully spiritual to the extent that it 
understands and appreciates power as something ubiquitous, continuously available to all, 
and not an immovable force found only in the formal institutions and mechanisms of 
authority. Spirituality is above all an empowering experience, an affirmation of worth and 
dignity in the face of those who would deny them. And as Michel Foucault reminds us, 
power is a diffused quality, a form of energy found not in the power holder, but in the ways 
that relationships and alliances are constantly being questioned and rearranged, including 
religious and spiritual ones. Power is a commodity available to all, and one’s own exercise 
of power conditions how others will play out theirs. In this claim on power, queer people 
can find for themselves a spiritual force and energy that binds them one to the other, but 
also to those others who have engaged in the struggle before them. The powerful queer 
activist response to the AIDS tragedy has demonstrated this quite eloquently. 

In the final analysis, it should be queer spiritual culture as a whole that aims to transform 
the foundations of normalized heterosexual culture. This can happen in many ways, not 
only at the level of institutions and values, but, more significantly, in terms of consciousness. 
One of the last bastions of true homogeneity is institutionalized Christianity, and it is 
perhaps here, more than anywhere else, that a truly politicized queer spirituality can have 
the most resounding and lasting impact. In challenging and hopefully dismantling the 
homophobic, heterosexist pretensions of Christian churches, queer people can forge for 
all of us different ways of reclaiming the name of Christian. 


VOICES WITHIN THE TRADITION 


Queer people have often had to stand outside their religious institutions in order to 
forge and live out forms of spirituality responsive to their particular needs and concerns. 
Generally, this has led to the creative explosion of a variety of groups, beliefs, and rituals 
that have staked out new and exciting vistas for queer spirituality. There are those, 
however, for whom the path to spiritual fulfillment is not found outside, but rather inside, 
their religious traditions—and this, despite the negative stance of these same traditions on 
homosexuality. One can therefore find, in most large urban centers, a variety of groups such 
as, among others, gay and lesbian Muslims, Catholics, Anglicans, and Jews. Members of 
such groups seek to reconcile their sexual preferences with their religious heritage. This 
mingling is not always obvious or easy, and it often requires a certain measure of selectivity 
with respect to scriptural injunctions or formal institutional teachings. As a rule, groups 
such as these tend to adopt liberal or inclusive strategies for interpreting the tradition, 
something which more orthodox elucidations strictly and carefully avoid. 

One of the strategies consists in reclaiming and reaffirming the hidden or suppressed 
homoerotic dimensions of the tradition in question, which can be based on historical fact 
or, more often, on some form of extrapolation. From the Roman Catholic perspective, 
for example, the groundbreaking work of theologian Mark Jordan in uncovering the 
homoerotic hallmarks of an oppressively clerical culture, and in challenging its perverted 
dominance, goes a long way in reasserting a more positive and generous view of Catholic 
same-sex desire (Jordan 2000). As the subtitle of a recent book suggests, gay Catholic 
autobiographical writings can even be understood as types of “sacred texts” (McGinley 
2004). Analogous efforts have been made for the Muslim (Murray and Roscoe 1997) and 
other (Swidler 1993) religious traditions. Among the traits common to such initiatives are 
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aneed to transcend hetero-centered interpretations of religious stories, myths, and values, 
an interest in reviving ancient patterns of same-sex desire and valuing them, and a desire 
to endow the contemporary queer experience with historical legitimacy. 

Some groups, such as the Catholic Dignity, the Anglican Integrity, and the Mormon 
Affirmation, are even more integrated into their home churches. Though they may not 
be formally recognized by their churches, these groups operate from the premise that they 
have to work “from within” them in order to effect change in a more positive and beneficial 
way for queer people. These groups also perform a vitally necessary and important role as 
support for those who try to accommodate their sexuality with their religious tradition, 
an all-too-often painful and alienating process. As might be expected, the major difficulty 
which they encounter is a lack of response from their churches—and even, as in the case 
of Dignity, hostility, and outright condemnation. Many have asked whether it is strategic 
or even necessary to try and change institutions that are so inherently and vehemently 
homophobic. 

Efforts at redefining and appropriating traditional religious imagery, rituals, and devo- 
tional strategies are particularly noteworthy. By far, the most significant and meaningful 
attempt at doing this is the Universal Fellowship of Metropolitan Community Churches 
(MCC), founded by the Reverend Troy Perry, a defrocked Pentecostal minister, in 1968 
(Perry and Swicegood 1990). Though MCC claims to be a church ministering to all peo- 
ple, regardless of sexual orientation, its primary focus has always been the lesbian and gay 
community, and it still works almost exclusively in this field. An eclectic mix of doctrine 
and ritual, MCC’s structure is Baptist in orientation; its ceremony is Catholic and High 
Anglican; and its sexual theology is surprisingly mainstream for a religious institution 
catering to gays and lesbians. In large part this is because it draws its membership base from 
mostly lapsed or disenchanted members of the Catholic and Baptist traditions. It does, 
however, represent a momentous experiment in queer denominational life. 

There is both a positive and a negative side to efforts at trying to raise queer voices of 
acceptance and worth “from within” the religious traditions. On the plus side, it opens up 
and hopefully creates spaces for dialogue and conversation, and it ensures a queer public 
presence at the very center of the religious institution. In some important ways, simply 
witnessing to the existence and dignity of gays and lesbians is in itself a courageous spiritual 
act. On the down side—and here the critique is a significant one—the question can be 
asked whether the effort is worth it at all. Is this not simply another form of self-hatred 
and self-oppression, a type of collaboration with the enemy? Why stay in when you are 
endlessly and quite vehemently pushed out? 


CONCLUSION 


This last question, in its severity and its relevancy, goes to the very heart of the matter 
when exploring the ties that bind homosexuality to spirituality, and vice versa. It is, of 
course, quite possible to find spiritual enlightenment and fulfillment within all religious 
traditions. Several of them, in fact, propose a wide spectrum of different spiritual paths 
and exemplars to the individual seeker. In general, due in large measure to their longevity, 
these have proven themselves to be worthwhile and meritorious, and people of all sexual 
tastes and preferences have long availed themselves of their beneficial effects. One can be 
gay, lesbian, queer, or whatever, and yet still find in formal, institutionalized religion much 
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that is satisfying and of great spiritual value. Homosexuality and conventional spirituality 
can and do coexist, as they have in every culture and at every epoch. 

But what happens when an essential part of your person—your sexuality, whom you 
are attracted to, whom you desire—is constantly branded as “sinful” or “unnatural,” and 
condemned by this religious tradition? What happens when the religious discourse of love 
and acceptance is tainted with words of biting hate and ostracism? What might a religious 
queer person do? The choices are often stark, not because they have to be, but rather 
because that is how the religious institution prefers to structure them. The religious queer 
person is all too often regrettably confronted with an either/or proposition. Do I stay and 
continue to be humiliated, or do I leave now and find my own way? 

Some stay; some leave. There is no right or wrong answer, only the search. But for 
those who choose to leave and explore other religious options, the way is not closed. Any 
numbers of rich and exciting possibilities do open up, whether the creation of novel forms 
of spiritual and communal life, the experimentation with ritual and symbol, or even the 
adoption of a new institutional religious family. In many ways, queer people are really no 
different from other people. If the need for spiritual fulfillment is the perennial human 
quest we think it to be, then there can be no reason for queer people not to be there in 
the forefront. More importantly, there is no reason for queer people to leave their sexual 
selves behind, to deny who and what they are, or to condemn themselves to a position of 
spiritual marginality. In fact, the sex nourishes the spirit, and the spirit enflames the sex. 
Spirituality is nothing if it is not about human wholeness and integrity. 
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SECTION 2 
The Encyclopedia 


AFFIRMATION: GAY AND LESBIAN MORMONS. Affirmation: Gay and Lesbian 
Mormons is an organization that brings together gay, lesbian, bisexual, and transgendered 
individuals who have been connected with the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
(hereafter LDS Church). Though not the only gay Mormon organization, it is the longest 
functioning and the most politically engaged. 

Affirmation began in 1977 as Gay Mormons United, which had groups meeting spo- 
radically in Salt Lake City, Denver, and Dallas. Stability came to the organization when 
Paul Mortensen established its Los Angeles chapter, which functioned for many years 
as Affirmation’s center. Chapters quickly developed in other major cities such as San 
Francisco and Washington, DC after Mortensen advertised in the national gay magazine, 
The Advocate (whose editor, Robert McQueen, was himself a gay Mormon). Today the 
organization has chapters or smaller groups functioning in cities across the United States, 
albeit mostly in the West, as well as in Mexico and Chile. In addition, the organiza- 
tion maintains contacts in Europe, Australia, and Africa. Affirmation’s participants are 
overwhelmingly male, a phenomenon witnessed in other gay Mormon organizations. 

Affirmation’s chief function has been to create a sense of community among gay 
Mormons, who often experience isolation as they struggle to make sense of their sexuality 
and are likely to have weakened ties to their families and congregations. Community 
is created through local social gatherings, an annual conference, and increasingly via 
the Internet. Affirmation also distributes literature countering LDS Church teachings on 
homosexuality, preserves GLBTQ Mormon voices and history, participates in gay rights 
demonstrations, and, especially since the 1990s, has publicized and criticized LDS poli- 
ticking around gay issues. The March 2000 suicides of three gay Mormons in connection 
with the LDS Church’s support of a California defense-of-marriage campaign prompted 
Affirmation to catalogue and memorialize gay Mormon suicides from the 1960s to the 
present. Affirmation also maintains its own AIDS memorial quilt. 

Though Affirmation professes to promote spirituality, many of its participants claim 
Mormonism as a cultural, not religious, identity, and the organization’s activities do not 
replicate LDS church life. Other gay Mormon organizations have developed with more 
overtly religious orientations. Bad feelings were created in the mid-1980s when a number 
of Affirmation members joined the fledgling Restoration Church of Jesus Christ, a gay 
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sect that offered the full range of LDS rituals. Another gay Mormon organization created 
in the 1980s, Reconciliation, does not function as a church but provides scripture study in 
the fashion of an LDS Sunday School. 

Because LDS Church leaders used to counsel gay men to marry, many of the men who 
participate in Affirmation are fathers. This fact led in 1991 to the creation of a separate 
yet closely related organization called Gamofites (an abbreviation for “gay Mormon fa- 
thers” that plays on the names of tribes in the Book of Mormon). In 2001, Affirmation 
initiated the creation of the Mormon Network for GLBT] Interests, to promote greater co- 
operation among several gay LDS organizations: Affirmation, Gamofites, Reconciliation, 
Restoration Church, Gay LDS Young Adults, and Family Fellowship (for families of gay 
Mormons). 

See also Mormonism 

JOHN-CHARLES DUFFY 


WEB SITE 


Affirmation, www.affirmation.org. 


AFRICAN AMERICAN CHURCH TRADITIONS. C. Eric Lincoln and Lawrence 
Mamiya refer to the Black Church in two senses. The Black Church in a general sense 
designates any religious fellowship whose majority membership is African Americans 
regardless of denominations. They also define the Black Church sociologically as the 
seven major historically black denominations. According to Lincoln and Mamiya, the 
Black Church makes up more than 80 percent of all African American Christians. Robert 
M. Franklin reports the opinions of black clergy on sexuality from the 1992 research data 
of six hundred black respondents. Of sermons preached on sexuality, 79 percent taught 
about or preached on sexuality. Seventy percent preached on homosexuality. Of sermons 
preached on homosexuality, 79 percent were categorically opposed. 

Scholars and cultural critics on the Black Church are often perplexed by the con- 
servatism of the Black Church on homosexuality. They understand the Black Church 
historically to be a refuge for the marginal and oppressed and an advocate for the civil 
rights of all Americans. However, for many same-sex loving people the Black Church is a 
source of their marginalization and victimization by homophobic church leaders and prac- 
tices. Many are stereotyped and relegated to their usually accepted place in the church as 
musicians, choir directors, and gospel singers. Many are subjected routinely to homophobic 
sermons and many remain within the Black Church bound by silence. Keith Boykin, a 
prominent black gay activist and writer notes that “despite the widespread awareness of 
homosexuality in the Black Church, we still find ministers, deacons, ushers, choir mem- 
bers, music directors, organists, congregations, and homosexual themselves participating 
in an elaborate conspiracy of silence and denial” (Boykin 1996). 

According to a 2003 Pew Forum survey data, black protestant respondents were 
62 percent unfavorable toward gay men. Of sermons preached in black congregations, 
42 percent have heard sermons on homosexuality. Seventy-four percent regard homosex- 
ual conduct as sinful and 61 percent hold the opinion that homosexual orientation can 
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be changed. Sixty percent opposed legal marriage and 51 percent opposed civil unions. 
Topping the reason many respondents offered for opposing gay marriage is that it is morally 
wrong, a sin, and against biblical teachings. Marriage was defined as between a man and 
a woman. The purpose of marriage is procreation. Homosexuality was perceived by re- 
spondents to open the door to other kinds of perversities, and as undermining traditional 
family values. Among Black church members, community leaders, and clergy, it is not 
uncommon to find all or a combination of these reasons for opposing gay marriage and 
homosexuality. 

Perhaps no issue has motivated many Black church leaders to activism more than the 
same-sex marriage debate. The debate has forged new coalitions between Black church 
leaders, white conservative evangelicals, and other constituencies of the Religious Right. 
About one hundred black church leaders joined in solidarity with the Bush administration 
in Washington, DC May 16, 2004 to denounce legalized same-sex marriages. “Not on 
My Watch,” a Texas based coalition, organized to mobilize the Black churches against 
same-sex marriage. This coalition was also offended that the gay marriage issue has been 
compared to blacks’ struggle for civil rights in the 1950s and 60s. A spokesman for the Cali- 
fornia based Zoe Christian Fellowship says that such comparisons “are offensive and belittle 
the cause of freedom and racial justice” (Lattin). “As African American pastors, teach- 
ers, counselors, and leaders, we see and live with the horrors of a declining society ... 
Same-sex marriage would serve to advance the decline of marriage and ... family 
values in the African American community,” said Bishop Green of the Traditional Val- 
ues coalition (Lattin). In December of 2004, Bishop Eddie Long and Reverend Bernise 
King, the daughter of the slain civil rights leader, led thousands of marchers in Atlanta 
from the tomb of the Reverend Martin Luther King Jr. in the “Reigniting the Legacy” 
march. Among the main objectives of this march was the denunciation of same-sex mar- 
riages and the negative impact of such marriages on the moral development of the black 
community. 

While many black church leaders combat same-sex marriage and homosexuality, others 
are advocates and seek to provide a refuge for same-sex loving members. Operation: Rebirth 
is the first Web site dedicated to “ending the religious and spiritual abuse against black 
gays and lesbians inflicted by black churches.” It lists thirty-one churches throughout the 
United States that are places of empowerment for same-sex loving African Americans. 
Prevalent among the list is The Unity Fellowship Church Movement (UFCM). The 
church was founded in 1982 by the Reverend Carl Bean for primarily openly same-sex 
loving African Americans. The mission of the UFCM is to proclaim the sacredness of 
all life, focusing on empowering those who have been oppressed and made to feel shame. 
Through an emerging international network, the UFCM works to facilitate social change 
and improve the lives of those who have been rejected by society’s institutions and systems. 
Although its primary work focuses on the urban weak and powerless, it seeks to extend its 
work beyond only urban settings. 

The Black Church is the greatest social and moral resource for the empowerment of the 
black community. At present the Black Church is divided over the presence of gay and 
lesbian persons in its midst. The degree to which the Black Church will serve as a refuge 
and place of empowerment for all in the black community, including its same-sex loving 
members, remains one of its most significant challenges. 

VICTOR ANDERSON 
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WEB SITE 


Affirming Churches available at Operation Rebirth, www.operationrebirth.com. 


AFRICAN TRADITIONAL RELIGION. The term African Traditional Religion 
(ATR) is a way of referring to the beliefs and practices of peoples indigenous to Africa, 
especially as these traditions have been handed down over generations for centuries. Thus 
ATR stands in contrast to the two other dominant religious traditions, Christianity and 
Islam, which were brought to the African continent by Christians and Muslims from 
outside of Africa. Over the centuries, of course, there has been significant blending of the 
beliefs and practices from African Traditional Religion with Islam and especially Chris- 
tianity. This essay focuses on the place of sexuality and homosexual practices within the 
context of ATR. 

The geographic locus of African Traditional Religion is sub-Saharan Africa, as most 
of North Africa finds an overwhelmingly Muslim population. There is significant debate 
about the degree to which it is appropriate to make general claims for African Traditional 
Religion across tribal and geographic divides, but many scholars argue that there are 
sufficient commonalities to make the term a useful heuristic device for addressing a wide 
array of beliefs and practices that are cohesive across such divides. 

African Traditional Religion does not consist primarily of a set of beliefs or doctrines to 
which one must adhere. Instead, ATR is better understood as an integrated set of practices 
that seek to attend to the well-being of individuals and communities in this life in light of 
the transcendent realities of the divine and of agents of the divine, particularly in terms 
of the natural world and ancestors. There are a variety of deities who take a variety of 
forms. And while many deities are seen as being male or female, it is also the case that 
different deities transcend gender boundaries and traditional heterosexual gender roles. 
This phenomenon can be seen, for example, among some of the West African Yoruban 
deities, known as orisha, of which there are over 400. Among the Yaka people (Congo, 
Angola) the life spirit is described as both male and female. According to tradition, the 
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deity Loogun-Ede spends half of each year as a hunter in the forest, and the other half of 
each year as a river nymph. 

Unlike Western religious traditions, African Traditional Religion does not have a set 
of founders, but developed over the centuries often with very localized traditions based on 
the natural world. As these traditions developed there was a great deal of cross-fertilization 
between different groups—hence a kind of family resemblance across traditions. Further, 
although there are certainly leaders and holy persons in African Traditional Religion, 
there is no central authority that governs or oversees religious practices or education in 
the ways of traditional religiosity. And although there are many sacred stories, there are 
no scriptures or sacred texts for African Traditional Religion. Stories are told to address 
concrete and practical situations in life. 

There are many misconceptions, especially in Western societies, regarding African Tra- 
ditional Religion. These religious traditions do not engage in ancestor worship, though 
ancestors are certainly highly honored. Neither is it appropriate to describe African Tra- 
ditional Religion as superstition. While in the traditional life of African peoples a strong 
emphasis is placed upon the dynamic power active in the universe, a power that can be 
accessed by those who know how to do so, African Religion does not concentrate on magic. 

In African Traditional Religion there are various spirits at work in the world, though not 
all believe in such spirits. Nature Spirits refer to the powers that concern the natural world 
around us. Some Nature Spirits are of the sky (sun, moon, stars, rain, etc.), and some are 
of the earth (mountains, trees, rivers, animals, and the like). There are also Human Spirits 
that transcend this life. These include ancestor spirits (those who died long ago) and the 
so-called living dead (those who died recently). These spirits are thought to interact with 
people in the present life, sometimes seen and sometimes unseen. 

African Traditional Religion provides people with rituals for navigating the many 
transitions of life. Such transitions include childbirth, the naming of a child, initiation into 
the life of the community, marriage, death, and the afterlife. There are also rituals associated 
with the home, health, and agriculture. Priests steeped in the traditions conduct some of the 
rituals, and here the crossing of gender boundaries is notable. Among the Lugbara people 
(primarily in Uganda) are the Agules, female-born priests who live as males. Among the 
Yoruba people the practice of spirit-possession is primarily the role of women priests. But 
there are also male priests, the mugawe, who then dress as women, complete with women’s 
coiffures, in preparation for being possessed by spirits. This practice has been observed 
among the Meru of Kenya (Murray and Roscoe, 1998). 

Malidoma Patrice Some, a shaman from the Dagara tribe in Burkina Faso (West Africa), 
has described the tribal religious role of certain individuals who would be identified in the 
West as “gay.” But this identity has less to do with sexual activity than it does with a 
certain sensitivity to the connections between the spirits of this world and the spirits of 
the other world. Such individuals are viewed as “gatekeepers” between these two spiritual 
realms, helping to negotiate the continuity between these worlds so that the door between 
them remains open. This understanding of gays as spiritual gatekeepers is an important 
aspect of the religious role of homosexual people in some African Traditional Religion. 

There are other cultures among African Traditional Religion where male-male intimacy 
also has connections to the sacred. In Cameroon, Guinea, and Gabon, the Fang peoples 
engage in male-male intimacy as a way to promote prosperity. Among the Buissi people 
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(the Congo) women encourage premarital lesbian relations in the belief that this enhances 
fertile heterosexual marriages. In north-central Africa the Azande women have ritual 
ceremonies for entering into such relationships. 

In summary, significant fluidity is often found in gender identity within African Tradi- 
tional Religion. The worlds of this-worldly and other-worldly spirits involve crossing over 
traditional boundaries between male and female. Individuals who embody the transcen- 
dent connections between male and female spirituality and sexuality, especially in such 
seeming paradoxes as female-husbands or boy-wives, are viewed as being attuned to the 
fullness and wholeness of the spiritual realm as it impacts life in this-world and other-world 
realities. Women-identified men and male-identified women help in the negotiation of 
these different realms within African Traditional Religion. 

JEFFREY S. SIKER 
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AIDS AND HIV. AIDS (Acquired Immune Deficiency Syndrome) and HIV (Human 
Immunodeficiency Virus, the virus that can cause AIDS) have increasingly been at the 
forefront of religious reflection about human health since the outbreak of the AIDS 
epidemic in the early 1980s. In 2006 the Joint United Nations Programme on HIV/AIDS 
reported that over 40,000,000 people have HIV/AIDS worldwide. The concentration 
of HIV/AIDS populations is as follows: Sub-Saharan Africa (with 10% of the world’s 
population) has more than 60 percent of all people living with HIV—nearly 26 million. 
In 2005 over 3 million people in the area were newly infected by the virus and over 
2 million adults and children died of AIDS. In Asia over 8 million people were living 
with HIV and over one half-million people died of AIDS. In Eastern Europe and Central 
Asia over 1.6 million people were infected with HIV in 2005, and over 60,000 people 
have died of AIDS in this region. The Caribbean and Latin America have also seen nearly 
100,000 deaths from AIDS and over 3 million people infected with HIV. The Middle 
East and North Africa have over a half-million people infected with HIV, with nearly 
60,000 deaths from AIDS in 2005. In North America and in Western and Central Europe 
nearly 2 million people are infected with HIV, with a comparatively low 30,000 deaths 
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in 2005 of AIDS (the lower number of deaths because of the wide availability of effective 
drug treatments for HIV). In the United States alone, the Center for Disease Control 
and Prevention (a United States agency) reported that nearly 1 million people had been 
diagnosed with HIV/AIDS through the end of 2004, with over 500,000 deaths from AIDS. 
The worldwide devastation of the HIV/AIDS epidemic has challenged all religious groups 
to respond to this international crisis from a variety of faith perspectives and beyond the 
epidemiological and biomedical understandings of HIV/AIDS. In particular the religious 
response to HIV/AIDS has had to address the complex of cultural and social/sexual values 
associated with acquisition of HIV/AIDS, especially among the gay male community. 

The religious responses to the HIV/AIDS crisis have ranged widely, both across different 
religious traditions and across ethnic and geographic boundaries. For example, in the 
United States one end of the spectrum can be seen in the very conservative religious 
right, perhaps most clearly illustrated by the Rev. Jerry Falwell and the organization 
he established to affect social policy, the Moral Majority Coalition. In response to the 
outbreak of the HIV/AIDS epidemic Falwell stated in the early 1980s that AIDS is God’s 
judgment against both people and a society that does live by God’s rules. This approach 
to AIDS was echoed in remarks by President Ronald Reagan in 1987, when he wondered 
if God had brought the plague of AIDS as a response to illicit sex, which is against the 
Ten Commandments. In 1993 famed evangelist Billy Graham also initially made similar 
comments about AIDS being God’s judgment on human sin, but later Graham retracted 
this statement, saying that AIDS was a disease and not part of God’s judgment, and that to 
suggest it was God’s judgment would be a very wrong and a very cruel thing to do. On the 
other end of the spectrum are gay, lesbian, and straight Christians who see the HIV/AIDS 
pandemic as a particular call for the exercise of the church’s healing ministry, not just in 
terms of physical illness but also in terms of reconciliation between gay and lesbian people 
and the church. This would mean more positive attention to the GLBT community and 
a far more inclusive approach to same-sex relations within the church. 

In most corners of Christianity official church statements recognize the tragedy and 
the scope of the HIV/AIDS epidemic, and church leaders have called upon their orga- 
nizational structures and local congregations to attend actively to the needs of people 
living with HIV/AIDS, whether they are members of a church community or not. For 
example, the United Methodist Church’s Board of Global Ministries has a dedicated 
program on HIV/AIDS Ministries that seeks to provide growing awareness through ed- 
ucation, direct care, and support for people suffering worldwide with HIV/AIDS (see 
gbgm-umc.orghealth/aids/). Similarly, the International Health Ministries Office of the 
Presbyterian Church (USA) has both an AIDS Home-Based Care Program and a special 
international focus on AIDS prevention in Africa. The Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in America (ELCA) has an extensive Ministry of Caring program addressed to people 
suffering with HIV/AIDS and the caregivers who help them (www.elca.orgaids.). The 
National Catholic AIDS Network (not an official office of the church) seeks to assist 
the Roman Catholic Church in recognizing the pain and the unique challenges inher- 
ent in the HIV/AIDS pandemic, as well as helping the Church to respond faithfully to 
the crisis by offering compassionate support, education, referral, and technical assistance 
(www.ncan.org.). Catholic Charities USA (which is an official ministry of the Roman 
Catholic Church) has also been very involved in caring for people with HIV/AIDS, as 
well as at lobbying legislators to spend more funds to address the crisis. Almost every 
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Christian denomination has similar constructive ministry programs to help those deal- 
ing with HIV/AIDS, both in the United States and throughout the world. The United 
Church of Canada has a Beads of Hope program designed to address the HIV/AIDS pan- 
demic, especially in Africa. Religious leaders have encouraged church members in Western 
democracies in particular to lobby their elected officials to provide more public support 
and funding to address the HIV/AIDS pandemic both domestically and abroad. Along the 
same lines, the Interfaith Center on Corporate Responsibility (a consortium of religious 
investors; www.iccr.org) has introduced shareholder resolutions targeted at various phar- 
maceutical companies, calling on drug makers to pay more attention to charity programs 
that have been established in response to the HIV/AIDS epidemic. 

The Roman Catholic tradition has an uneasy relationship with the HIV/AIDS crisis. 
On the one hand, Catholic Charities (USA) and the National Catholic AIDS Network, 
among a number of other organizations, are deeply involved in outreach and direct ministry 
to people suffering with HIV/AIDS and their families. On the other hand, however, official 
Roman Catholic teaching on homosexuality has at times been viewed as blaming the 
victims of HIV/AIDS. The church’s “Letter to the Bishops of the Catholic Church on the 
Pastoral Care of Homosexual Persons” (1986; written by then Cardinal Joseph Ratzinger, 
now Pope Benedict XVI) states that homosexuality is a “strong tendency ordered toward an 
intrinsic moral evil; and thus the inclination itself must be seen as an objective disorder.” 
This equation of homosexuality with an intrinsic moral evil has led some to the conclusion 
that HIV/AIDS is God’s punishment of homosexual persons whose practice of same-sex 
relations is a morally evil and disordered act. 

Still, a later statement by the US Catholic Bishops’ Conference offered a far more 
compassionate approach to people with HIV/AIDS. In a 1989 pastoral letter, “Called to 
Compassion and Responsibility: A Response to the HIV/AIDS Crisis,” the bishops called upon 
the church to be engaged in active ministry to those suffering with HIV/AIDS. This was 
followed several years later by a 1997 pastoral letter, “Always Our Children: A Pastoral 
Message to Parents of Homosexual Children,” in which the American bishops stated: “The 
Church recognizes the importance and urgency of ministering to persons with HIV/AIDS. 
Though HIV/AIDS is an epidemic affecting the whole human race, not just homosexual 
persons, it has had a devastating effect upon them and has brought great sorrow to many 
parents, families and friends. ... We reject the idea that HIV/AIDS is a direct punishment 
from God. Furthermore, persons with AIDS are not distant, unfamiliar people, the objects 
of our mingled pity and aversion. We must ... embrace them with unconditional love.” 

In 1998 the first major “Convocation on AIDS and Religion in America” was held 
at the Carter Presidential Center in Atlanta, Georgia. It marked the first time since the 
beginning of the epidemic that religious leaders from many different faith traditions joined 
together both to learn about HIV/AIDS and to make specific recommendations on the 
prevention of and education about HIV/AIDS within their respective faith communities. 
Though there were significant disagreements on some prevention strategies (e.g., the use 
of condoms), there was also a broad consensus about the need to develop educational 
materials as well as for different faith communities to work in cooperation to address the 
medical and pastoral needs of persons suffering from HIV/AIDS. 

The Christian tradition is, of course, far from the only religious faith community address- 
ing the HIV/AIDS crisis. Within the Jewish tradition a 1991 United Synagogue resolution 
was passed calling on all Jews to reach out with care and compassion to those suffering with 
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HIV/AIDS. This emphasis fits squarely within the Jewish tradition of Hatzalat Nefashot and 
Shmirat Ha-Guf—Saving Lives and Preventing Bodily Harm, as well as Bikkur Holim— 
Visiting the Sick. HIV/AIDS is not viewed as a divine punishment of sin. The Jewish 
community strongly supports educational efforts to make sure people are well informed 
about HIV/AIDS and its transmission. Across Orthodox, Conservative, Reform, and Re- 
constructionist boundaries within Judaism, the Jewish community as a whole seeks to be 
supportive of people with HIV/AIDS and their families. This is especially the case since 
so often individuals with HIV/AIDS have found themselves stigmatized and ostracized 
from family and religious communities. Synagogue involvement in HIV/AIDS activities is 
encouraged in order to send the message that people living with HIV/AIDS have not been 
abandoned by the Jewish community, and that the Jewish community seeks to provide 
care and support, both medical and spiritual. 

The universal character of human suffering is the first of the Four Truths that makes up 
basic Buddhist teaching. In light of this teaching the suffering caused by the HIV/AIDS 
epidemic is of great concern to Buddhists. The Buddhist AIDS Project provides free 
information and referrals to local, national, and international HIV/AIDS resources, com- 
plementary/alternative medical services, and information on Buddhist practices. Their 
affiliate, Buddhist Peace Fellowship, serves anyone living with HIV/AIDS. 

In responding to the AIDS epidemic Islam has adopted various approaches. While 
there is a relatively low incidence of AIDS in predominantly Muslim countries, due 
perhaps to the more conservative and restrained attitude toward human sexuality, AIDS 
is still a significant issue both in terms of public health and religious teachings. Some 
Muslim leaders have, like their Christian and Jewish counterparts, advocated celibacy 
as the best way to stop the spread of AIDS through sexual transmission. And while the 
World Health Organization and the United Nations AIDS program have stressed mass 
distribution of condoms in order to counter the spread of AIDS, many Muslim clerics have 
expressed significant discomfort with this approach, because it is viewed as condoning a 
more casual view of sex (this criticism is shared by many in the Christian and Jewish 
communities as well). One common strategy for dealing with the prevention of AIDS is 
to emphasize traditional Muslim teachings, for example, about the importance of prayer. 
The Qur’an states, “Recite what is revealed of the Book to you and establish regular prayer: 
for prayer restrains from shameful and unjust deeds.” Many clerics believe that this kind 
of prayer will reinforce self-constraint against unsanctioned temptations of the flesh, and 
thereby protects against AIDS. Beyond this, it is important to note that, like other religious 
traditions, Islam advocates mercy, unconditional love, and care for people who suffer illness 
or catastrophe, even if they suffer as a result of sin or crime. The clearest common ground 
among various and often conflicting Muslim interpretations of Allah’s will regarding AIDS 
is the understanding that the most important task for a faithful Muslim is to care for the 
afflicted. 
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AMERICAN BAPTIST CHURCHES USA. American Baptist Churches USA 
(ABC/USA), with its 1.5 million members, ranks fifth in size among Baptist denomina- 
tions in the United States. With a history rich in mission and outreach to all, ABC/USA 
is the most racially inclusive among American Protestant churches. Originally part of the 
Triennial Convention (a general foreign missionary board of Baptists established by Luther 
Rice in 1814), this group emerged out of dissent over the issue of slavery in the US, dissent 
resulting in the formation of separate northern and southern conventions. Founded as 
the Northern Baptist Convention in 1907, the group was renamed the American Baptist 
Convention in 1950 and in 1972 took the current name, American Baptist Churches 
USA. 

The promotion of free will and attention to justice and freedom issues have long been 
earmarks of this Baptist denomination. Throughout their history they have worked directly 
in society to bring healing and wholeness to all, never shying away from bringing their 
understanding of the guidance of the scriptures to contemporary issues. Among the most 
challenging issues for ABC/USA in the past thirty years are those surrounding the issue of 
homosexuality. 

In the 1970s and 1980s, reflecting general trends in American society, groups were 
formed within Baptist circles to affirm the place of sexual minorities within the church. 
One such group, American Baptists Concerned for Sexual Minorities (ABConcerned) 
was established in 1972 to fill the need for an association of Baptist churches inclusive 
of gay, lesbian, bisexual, and transgender (GLBT) Baptists. Since its formation in the 
1970s this group has worked with other organizations (both within and outside Baptist 
denominations) to provide education, support, and understanding to members of the 
GLBT community seeking a place in the life of the church. The work of this and other 
groups inclusive of the GLBT community has been met with opposition, and the issue of 
homosexuality has become an ongoing subject of debate within the denomination. 

Not only do the churches not agree on the stance on homosexuality and the church, but 
they also disagree on the roots of the problem. Biblically, both groups argue from the same 
Old and New Testament texts that are generally cited in discussions of homosexuality 
(e.g., Gen. 2:18-2:25; Lev. 18:22; 20:13; Rom. 1:26-1:32; 1 Cor. 6:9; and 1 Tim. 1:10) but, 
obviously, with opposing interpretations. Conservatives argue that the fundamental issue 
surrounding homosexuality and the church is one of biblical authority and accountability; 
they see themselves as reformers who are calling church leaders to action. Those welcoming 
and affirming churches argue that the fundamental issue is a matter of the autonomy of 
the local church and that the strong objections of the conservatives are part of an attempt 
to take over the denomination. 

Because of the emphasis inherent in Baptist life on the autonomy of the local church, 
for many years the issue of homosexuality was dealt with largely at local and regional 
levels. The resolution passed in 1980 by the region that includes Indiana and Kentucky 
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(ABC/IN-KY) provides a good example. This resolution not only clearly states the incom- 
patibility of homosexuality and Christianity, but also makes clear the refusal to affiliate 
with any church or group that affirms such a lifestyle. Discussion and dissent did not, how- 
ever, remain a matter of only local and regional concern. It also took place on the national 
level, at the ABC/USA biennial meetings. In 1984 the General Board of ABC/USA pub- 
lished a policy statement on the understanding of marriage as the union between one man 
and one woman. In October of 1992 the ABC/USA General Board passed a resolution 
declaring the practice of homosexuality to be incompatible with Christian teaching. 

Dissent continued and in June of 1993 the General Board of the ABC/USA adopted 
a resolution calling for ABC/USA churches, Regions, National Boards, and the General 
Board to consider the issue of human sexuality. The resolution adopted recognized the 
diversity of opinion with the ABC/USA family regarding issues of human sexuality and 
advocated respectful dialogue on such issues. This resolution was in keeping with the 
historical emphases of Baptists as well as the church policies of the 1970s (mentioned 
above) concerning freedom, human rights, and Christian unity—policies that clearly guard 
human dignity and denounce discrimination. 

Not surprisingly, the issue remained a matter of great debate, and the division between 
conservative and liberal response was dramatic. Some churches, in disagreement with the 
statement of incompatibility, became affiliated with the Association of Welcoming and 
Affirming Baptists (AWAB), a group initiated by a group of pastors at the 1991 biennial 
meeting in West Virginia and officially organized at the 1993 biennial meeting in San Jose, 
California. In regions in which the local churches disagree, one solution to the division 
has been the transfer of churches that are welcoming and affirming of the gay community 
to another like-minded region. 

The response of conservative churches and members of ABC/USA has been varied and 
strong. In opposition to groups such as ABConcerned (and later AWAB) conservative 
Baptists formed American Baptist Evangelicals. As ABC/USA churches have taken one 
side or another regarding this issue some regions chose to remove churches involved in 
such groups as AWAB from regional membership (ABC of the West and ABC of Ohio, 
for example, took such action.) The legal issues involved in such cases were complex 
and resulted in years of discussion, culminating in a 2002 ruling by the General Board. 
This ruling not only allowed regions the freedom to determine their own criteria for 
membership in that region but also allowed churches that were refused membership in 
their own geographical regions to apply for membership in another region. 

As the dissension continues and the divisiveness grows, the issue of homosexuality 
and the church threatens to split the American Baptist Churches USA. The most re- 
cent development in this regard involves one of the largest regions in ABC/USA, the 
Pacific Southwest region (ABC/PSW), which, in September of 2005, began the process of 
withdrawal from the ABC/USA. The resolution drawn by ABC/PSW cited irreconcilable 
differences in the convictions of ABC/USA and their region and they put into motion an 
action that would result in the withdrawal of about 300 conservative churches in the PSW 
region from ABC/USA. Initially the break was to have occurred by December 31, 2005. 
On December 8, 2005 the Board of Directors of ABC/PSW recommended withdrawal 
from the Covenant of Relationships of ABC/USA. They called for a special meeting of 
the members of ABC/PSW to learn the will of the member delegates regarding withdrawal 
from the ABC/USA. At an April 2006 meeting the delegates of the Pacific Southwest 
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region of the ABC voted overwhelmingly (roughly 1100-200) to support the recommen- 
dation of the Board to withdraw, largely over disputes regarding the status of GLBTQ 
persons within the church. 
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ANGLICAN CHURCH OF CANADA. The Anglican Church of Canada has, like its 
counterpart Episcopal Churches in England and the United States, had a significant series 
of debates and decisions about homosexuality and same-sex relations in recent history. In 
1976 the House of Bishops of the Anglican Church of Canada commissioned a Task Force 
report on homosexuality to advise the bishops. In 1978 the bishops issued a statement in 
which they affirmed that homosexual persons as children of God have a full and equal 
claim upon the love, acceptance, concern, and pastoral care of the Church. The bishops 
also affirmed that homosexual persons are entitled to equal protection under the law with 
all other Canadian citizens. Still, in regard to the Church’s blessing of same-sex unions the 
bishops concluded that only male-female unions in marriage were to be blessed by Anglican 
priests. The Church continued to conduct various studies at national and local levels. In 
1995 the General Synod discussed the recognition and blessing of same-sex unions. A 
resolution on the topic was tabled and no action was taken. In 1997 the Anglican Bishops 
of Canada issued a statement on human sexuality in which heterosexual marriage was 
again endorsed as the only appropriate form of marriage to receive blessing within the 
Church. But at the same time the bishops recognized that some homosexual persons live 
in committed relationships for mutual support, help, and comfort. The bishops expressed a 
desire to continue dialogue with those who believe that sexuality expressed in a committed 
homosexual relationship is God’s call to them. 

In 1998 the New Westminster Synod of the Anglican Church of Canada (comprising 
about eighty churches in the Vancouver area of British Columbia) passed a motion asking 
the bishop for permission for priests to bless same-sex unions (not marriage per se). The 
bishop deferred the request in order to consult with the Canadian House of Bishops as well 
as with bishops from the larger Anglican communion attending the Lambeth Conference 
in 1998. Following this conferral the bishop, Michael Ingham, refused the request. The 
same request was made again in 2001 and again denied. In 2002, however, under increasing 
pressure from the local church, the bishop agreed to the request (the Synod had voted 
by a 63% majority to endorse the request). This action resulted in significant controversy 
within the Anglican Church of Canada, as one third of the Canadian bishops issued 
a public statement condemning the decision and requesting that the New Westminster 
Diocese hold off on any priestly blessings of same-sex unions. 

In 2003, a liturgical rite for the blessing of same-sex unions was approved by Bishop 
Ingham, at the request of six churches in the Diocese. The Bishop wrote a letter to the six 
congregations in which he made it clear that the rite was not to bless same-sex marriage. 
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Still, the letter stated: “The Church recognizes that homosexual couples face the same 
challenges and share the same responsibilities as other people living out the costly demands 
of love. Our purpose is to encourage and strengthen fidelity and mutual supportiveness in 
family life on which the stability of our wider society depends.” The bishop articulated 
the purpose of the blessing as the encouragement of permanent and faithful commitments 
between persons of the same sex so that they would have the support of the Church in 
their lives under God. 

Again there were worldwide repercussions in the Anglican communion in response 
to this action. The Anglican Church of Nigeria, for example, decried the action and 
severed communion with the Diocese of New Westminster and its bishop. Within the 
Diocese itself several dissenting congregations voted to withdraw from the Diocese and 
align themselves with other Anglican communions. 

The 2004 General Synod saw the adoption of a resolution calling for the Faith, Worship 
and Ministry Committee to prepare resources for the church to use in addressing issues of 
human sexuality, including the drafting of liturgical rites to bless same-sex unions in light 
of the changing definition of marriage within the larger society. 

JEFFREY S. SIKER 


ASIAN AND ASIAN AMERICAN CHURCHES. The discussion of homosexuality in 
Asian and Asian American churches cannot be seen only as a debate on theological and 
religious matters, but must be placed within the wider contexts of culture, race, gender, 
sexuality, class, and colonialism. Because of the different social constructions of sexuality 
in Asian societies, Asian cultures in general do not understand homosexuality as sinful in 
a religious sense as Christianity traditionally has. Same-sex relationships were tolerated 
in Asian cultures and can be found documented in literature and historical records. In 
China, for example, homoerotic relationships of both men and women were tolerated, 
provided that the social hierarchy was not challenged. In India, classical and canonical texts 
contain stories of same-sex love and describe these unions as the wedding of two souls. 

When Christian missionaries arrived in Asia they were surprised to find in some cultures 
a wide range of expression of sexual intimacy and relationships. Because of their cultural 
imperialistic attitudes, missionaries regarded some of the sexual practices of the natives 
as symptomatic of the inferior status of “heathen” cultures and propagated monogamous 
heterosexual marriage as the norm. Such attitudes were reinforced by British colonial 
rule, which treated male homosexuality as a criminal offense, forcing gay men to hide 
further in the closets. At the same time, colonial fantasy portrayed Asian men as soft 
and effeminate, and less masculine when compared to the colonizers. The consolidation 
of white heterosexual masculinity as normative reflects the deployment of gender and 
homophobia in the construction of empire and racist projections in the narratives of 
colonialism. 

Because of the missionary legacy and the strong evangelical background of most Asian 
churches, homosexuality was generally condemned as abominable and against Christian 
teachings. In the Anglican Communion and other ecumenical circles, some conservative 
Asian church leaders accused Western churches as deviating from biblical teachings when 
these churches adopted more affirming attitudes toward gay men and lesbians. Yet, there 
are also signs of change, especially among Asian theologians and church leaders, who have 
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been involved in the struggles for democracy, greater political participation, and human 
rights in society. In Hong Kong and Taiwan, for example, social movements for democracy 
and protection of basic human rights led to public discussions of human sexuality in the 
Christian communities, and some Christians began to see discrimination on the basis of 
sexual orientation as unjust. 

A significant development since the 1980s has been the emergence of small gay and les- 
bian Christian fellowships and groups in various Asian cities. In Taipei, the independent 
Tong-Kwang Light House Presbyterian Church is open and affirming for gay, lesbian, bi- 
sexual, and transgendered (GLBT) persons. The ordination of their pastor Tseng Shu-min 
in May 2004 was hailed as a milestone by Taiwanese gay and lesbian groups. In November 
2003, the first gay parade took place in Taiwan with more than 1,000 participants, who 
waived rainbow banners and campaigned for the legislation of same-sex marriage as part 
of the Human Rights Basic Law. 

In Hong Kong, homosexuality first entered public debates in the mid-1980s, when 
the proposed legal amendment leading to decriminalization of homosexual behavior was 
discussed. Among those most outspoken against decriminalization were Christian groups, 
who saw the change as morally unacceptable and a threat to family life. Yet, the public 
debates also forced gay and lesbians to organize to protect their rights and later adopted 
the term tongzhi (meaning comrade) for self-identification. In 1992, the Blessed Minority 
Christian Fellowship was formed, which organizes alternative worship services and Bible 
studies for tongzhi Christians. In August 2003, gay activists in Hong Kong challenged 
the Vatican’s stance on homosexuality and staged a protest during Sunday Mass at the 
cathedral. 

In Singapore, Safehaven is a group of Christians of different age groups, backgrounds, 
and religious traditions who have been meeting for prayers and sharing since 1998. It 
has formed different subgroups and provided opportunities for gay, lesbian, and bisexual 
Christians to support one another and to discuss issues pertaining to faith and sexuality. 
In recent years, when conservative churches in Singapore carried out combative and 
homophobic actions against gays and lesbians, Safehaven campaigned for social change 
and gay rights and issued open letters to the Christian community, calling the churches to 
affirm the dignity and humanity of gay persons. 

In the Philippines, the GLBT community sponsored events to celebrate pride and 
beauty in diversity during the June Pride Month and advocated for economic, social, and 
political rights for sexual minorities. Although the Roman Catholic Church remains firm 
in its mandate not to bless same-sex unions, there are reports that weddings of gay and 
lesbian couples have been performed. Filipino gay men and lesbians continue to seek 
wider recognition in the church and society. The Metropolitan Community Church in 
the Philippines has provided ministries to for GLBT community for more than a decade. In 
addition, fellowships and small groups for GLBT persons have also been formed in Korea 
and Japan to provide a place for networking and pastoral care. 

When the Asian Christians immigrated to North America and formed their own 
churches, they had to negotiate a new identity as racial minorities in the white soci- 
ety. In the cultural passage to America, these immigrant churches provided a sense of 
belonging and communal identity for their members by preserving some of the more tra- 
ditional church practices and ethos in their country of origin, such as a patriarchal church 
structure and strong antigay attitude. The issue of sexuality is a taboo subject, and some 
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Asian church leaders treat homosexuality as a white, middle-class phenomenon, which 
rarely exists in their community. During the debates on human sexuality in the mainline 
churches during the 1980s and 1990s, those opposing the ordination of gays and lesbians 
and their full inclusion in the church at times cited the antigay stance of the racial minority 
churches, thus pitting racial minorities against sexual minorities in church politics and the 
society at large. 

But the attitude toward homosexuality among Asian Americans is far from monolithic. 
For example, the Japanese American Citizens League’s Hawaii chapter worked to push 
for the recognition of gay marriage when the state supreme court debated the issue in 
1993. The leaders of the group were able to make the connection between their own 
sufferings when their constitutional rights were stripped during WWII with the denial of 
tights to gay people. In major cities in North America, such as Boston, San Francisco, 
New York, Chicago, and Montreal, gay activism among Asian and Pacific Islanders is 
quite visible. Organizations such as the Gay Asian Pacific Support Network, Gay Asian 
Pacific Alliance, Gay Asian and Pacific Islander Men of New York, and South Asian 
Lesbian and Gay Asians of New York offer social support, foster self-empowerment, as well 
as provide resources for coming out, health issues, and AIDS/HIV.There are also some 
inroads made in Christian communities to address heterosexism and homophobia in an 
open way. The Institute for Leadership Development and Study of Pacific and Asian North 
American Religion has sponsored events to discuss pastoral care for Asian GLBT people 
and in support of gay and lesbian freedom to marry. The network of Pacific, Asian, and 
North American Asian Women in Theology and Ministry has devoted time in its annual 
meetings to discussing sexual diversity and embodiment. They have invited Christian and 
Jewish Asian women in America to share their coming out stories and their difficulty in 
finding a voice in seminaries, synagogues, and churches. The Queer Asian Spirit fellowship 
provides networking opportunities and resources for GLBT people of Asian descent, and 
raises awareness of their identities in the wider GLBT and queer community. 

Although there are several books, articles, and Web sites that discuss theological and 
biblical reflections from Asian gay or tongzhi perspective, more work is being done to 
address the spiritual and pastoral issues of Asian GLBT people in specific cultural contexts. 
Resources to help parents of gay and lesbian children are being developed so that they 
will not feel isolated and ostracized in their community. The debate of same-sex marriage 
in 2004-2005 has mobilized Asian American Christians who are for and against it. These 
public debates continue to arouse the consciousness of the churches and educate the Asian 
American community on the diversity of human sexuality. 
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ASSEMBLIES OF GOD. The Assemblies of God denomination began as part of the 
revival movement toward the end of the eighteenth century in the United States. Special 
emphasis was placed on the experience of the Holy Spirit, and the Assemblies of God 
developed into the largest Pentecostal denominations in the world. In 1914 about 300 
Pentecostal leaders met in Hot Springs, Arkansas, and they organized a cooperative fellow- 
ship called the General Council of the Assemblies of God. In 1916 the General Council 
endorsed a Statement of Fundamental Truths that still guides the church to the present 
day. These Fundamental Truths include a belief that the Bible is the inspired Word of 
God, the deity of Jesus, and the conviction that speaking in tongues (as in Acts 2) is 
physical evidence of the baptism of the Holy Spirit. Worship, discipleship, Bible study, 
and evangelism are at the core of Assemblies of God activities. There are currently about 
2.6 million members in the United States and over 50 million members worldwide, with 
an especially strong concentration of members in Latin America. 

The official position of the Assemblies of God on homosexuality was adopted by the 
church’s General Council in 1979 and revised and reaffirmed in 1991. The church’s stance 
is grounded squarely on the biblical teachings and the view of the Bible as the infallible and 
unchanging guide to Christian faith and practice. The church saw the need to reaffirm its 
historic stance against homosexual practice particularly in light of the growing acceptance 
of homosexuality in popular culture. The church maintains that all homosexual behavior 
is a sin, as well as an unnatural and aberrant physical and psychological approach to human 
sexuality. The primary reason for labeling homosexuality a sin rests in the proscriptions 
found in the Bible. All homosexual activity disobeys scriptural teachings on the subject. 
Leviticus 18:22 and 20:13 expressly prohibit a man from lying with another man as with 
a woman. The New Testament witness concurs with and reaffirms the Old Testament 
prohibition. In Romans 1:25-1:27, 1 Corinthians 6:9, and 1 Timothy 1:9-1:10, all same- 
sex relations are prohibited as sinful and against the will of God. 

The Assemblies of God also view homosexual behavior as a sin because it violates God’s 
created order for families and human relationships. The church draws on the scriptural 
teachings regarding male-female relationships in the Genesis 1 creation story. By creating 
human beings male and female God has established the only appropriate relationship 
for humanity to progress and to multiply. Heterosexual and monogamous marriage is 
the exclusive norm for sexual relations. Those who choose to enter into homosexual 
relationships do so against God’s natural order. It is neither psychologically nor physically 
healthy and only leads people further into sin and separation from God. 

Homosexuality is also condemned because Scripture makes it clear that those persons 
engaging in homosexual behavior are liable to divine judgment. The Assemblies of God 
argues that Sodom and Gomorrah (Genesis 19) were destroyed in part because the men 
there were depraved individuals who sought to rape Lot’s guests. Those who give themselves 
up to sexual perversion and adultery will reap the judgment of God and will suffer the 
punishment of eternal fire. The judgment against homosexual behavior in no way alleviates 
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similar punishment of heterosexual persons who violate God’s will regarding monogamous 
marriage. All who engage in sexual promiscuity are liable to the judgment and punishment 
of God (1 Corinthians 6:9). 

Those who are guilty of homosexual behavior, like any other sin, can still find redemption 
and salvation with God if they repent of their behavior and live in either a committed 
marriage relationship or in celibacy if single. The Assemblies of God church emphasize 
that the regeneration of the Holy Spirit is available to all who truly repent and turn to God 
for forgiveness and reconciliation. Fellow believers are to provide emotional support for 
those who struggle with homosexual desires, encouraging them to resist such temptations. 
The moral purity of all Christians is an essential mark of genuine Christian faith, and 
Assemblies of God members call on believers to greater and greater degrees of faith and 
purity empowered by God’s Holy Spirit. 

Assemblies of God members have been among the most significant leaders on the 
national scene of the United States in opposing the normalization of homosexuality in 
popular culture. For example, the President of Exodus International, the largest Christian 
ex-gay movement, came from the Assemblies of God church. The chief sponsor of the 
Federal Marriage Amendment (Rep. Marilyn Musgrave) also comes from the Assemblies 
of God church. 
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BAHA’I FAITH. The Bahá'í Faith was founded in nineteenth century Persia (modern 
day Iran) by a Shi’ite Muslim, Mirza Husayn Ali, who called himself Baha’w’llah, which 
means “Glory of God” in Arabic. He believed that all religions shared the same basic 
truth, which had been revealed by successive great prophets from God, including Moses, 
Buddha, Jesus, and Mohammed. He taught that despite their apparent differences all 
religions derive from the same foundation and the same one true God. Baha’is believe 
that Baha'u'llah is God’s prophetic messenger for today. Baha’u’llah taught that humanity 
is finally reaching a sufficient level of maturity that a just and peaceful world can be 
envisioned and enacted. The purpose of life is to realize the ultimate oneness of all 
humanity, and with this realization to achieve ever greater understanding of and unity 
with God. There are currently between 4 and 5 million Baha’i followers in the world. 

The Bahá'í Faith envisions men and women as fully equal in all respects, teaches the need 
to eliminate both extreme poverty and extreme wealth, and emphasizes the traditional 
family (a heterosexual marriage with children) as the basic building block of societal unity 
and the fundamental sign of God’s unifying intention for humanity. (The equality of men 
and women, however, does not extend to permitting women to become members of the 
Universal House of Justice—the ruling body of the Baha’i faith.) 

This relatively traditional approach to societal roles for men and women in a family unit 
has direct implications for Baha’{ teaching on homosexuality. Like many other religious 
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traditions, the Baha’f Universal House of Justice has ruled that homosexual persons can 
either overcome their orientation and enter into a heterosexual marriage, or they must 
remain single and celibate. In 1973 the Universal House of Justice stated that homosex- 
uality is not a condition in which a person should be content, rather it is a distortion of 
one’s nature to be controlled or overcome. This may be a hard struggle, but heterosexual 
people also struggle to control their desires. 

Shoghi Effendi, the third leader of the Baha’ faith (from 1921 to 1957) stated in 
1950 that no matter how devoted to each other a same-sex couple may be it is wrong 
for that devotion to find expression in sexual acts. He further viewed homosexuality as a 
handicap that could be overcome with sufficient prayer and help from doctors. Still, Shoghi 
Effendi also taught that Baha’is have not yet reached a stage of sufficient moral perfection 
from which they can harshly scrutinize the private lives of others. Each person should be 
accepted on the basis of their faith, and/or their willingness to live up to divine standards. 
This slightly softer stance was reflected in a 1995 ruling by the Universal House of Justice, 
which stated that it should be against the spirit of the Baha’i teaching to treat homosexuals 
with prejudice and disdain. To regard homosexuals “with prejudice and disdain would be 
entirely against the spirit of the Baha’f teachings.” 

JEFFREY S. SIKER 
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THE BIBLE. The Bible comprises different sacred texts for different faith traditions. For 
Judaism and Islam it refers to the Hebrew Bible (also known as the Jewish Scriptures). 
For Christianity it refers to the Old Testament and the New Testament (and to the 
Apocrypha within the Catholic and Orthodox traditions). The Hebrew Bible is a shared 
sacred text among all three of the great so-called Western religious traditions, Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam. Each of these faith traditions also has additional sacred texts in 
light of which they understand and interpret the Hebrew Bible. In the case of Judaism, 
the Mishnah (c. 200 CE) and the Talmud (c. 500 CE for the Babylonian Talmud) serve 
as authoritative interpretations of Jewish traditions arising from the Hebrew Bible. In the 
case of Christianity, the New Testament (c. 100 CE) is the collection of sacred writings 
that guide Christian interpretation of the Old Testament. And in the case of Islam, the 
Qur’an (c. 650 CE), as the revelation of Allah to the Prophet Mohammed, serves as the 
sacred scripture through which the Hebrew Bible is understood and interpreted. This essay 
will focus on the Hebrew Bible and the New Testament writings. For further information 
on the Jewish tradition, see Judaism; for further information on the Qur’an and Muslim 
tradition, see Islam. 

The Jewish Scriptures survived in two major literary forms—the Hebrew Bible and the 
Septuagint (the Greek translation of the Hebrew Bible). It is important to be aware of 


both traditions, as issues of translation play a significant role in current discussions about 
what the Bible does and does not say about homosexuality. In addition to significant 
debates about translation, there are also important debates about what biblical texts count 
as direct or indirect references to same-sex relations. There are three classic texts in the 
Hebrew Bible that are typically viewed as directly addressing same-sex relations. They are: 
1) the story of Sodom and Gomorrah in Genesis 19; 2) the prohibition against male same- 
sex relations in Leviticus 18; and 3) the prohibition and punishment for male same-sex 
relations articulated in Leviticus 20. 

Genesis 19: Sodom and Gomorrah. In the story of Sodom and Gomorrah found in 
Genesis 19:1—19:11 the main character is Lot (a relative of Abraham), and his daughters, 
who lives in Sodom. God had already decided in Genesis 18 to destroy Sodom and 
Gomorrah because of the wickedness among the people there. Abraham had pleaded with 
God on behalf of any righteous people found in these cities, and God promised not to 
destroy the cities if even ten righteous people were found there. But the story of Sodom 
and Gomorrah serves to illustrate just how wicked the people of these cities were, and how 
justified God was to destroy them. The story begins with two angels coming in the form of 
two strangers traveling. Lot sees them and offers them hospitality in his home, as was the 
appropriate custom of the day. He encourages them to spend the night in his home and 
to resume their travels the next day. They agree to do so and enjoy Lot’s hospitality. But 
that evening all the men of the city surrounded Lot’s house and called on Lot to bring the 
two strangers out to them, “so that we may know [Hebrew, yadah] them.” Lot’s response to 
their request indicates that their desire was not an innocent curiosity about the visitors. 
Lot says: “I beg you, my brothers, do not act so wickedly” (Gen 19:7). The fact that Lot 
anticipates wicked actions on the part of the men of the city suggests that their desire to 
“know” the visitors indicates that the townsmen plan to rape Lot’s two guests. The term 
“to know” in Hebrew can also mean to have sexual intercourse. This sexual meaning of 
the term is clear, for example, in the Genesis creation story about Adam “knowing” his 
wife Eve, so that Eve bore a son. The wicked desires of the townsmen is further clear from 
Lot’s next statement, “Look, I have two daughters who have not known a man; let me 
bring them out to you, and do to them as you please; only do nothing to these men, for 
they have come under the shelter of my roof” (Gen 19:8). In order to protect his guests 
from the wicked men of the city of Sodom Lot offers his daughters to be raped instead. 
This certainly offends our modern sensibilities, but shows in the ancient times when this 
story originated that men were clearly more valued than women, and that Lot’s obligations 
of hospitality to his guests outweighed even his obligations to his daughters. When the 
men of the city insist on breaking into Lot’s home both to harm the two strangers and 
Lot himself, the two angels struck the men with blindness so they could not find the door. 
The two angels had been sent by God to destroy Sodom and Gomorrah because of the 
wickedness of the cities, but Lot and his daughters were spared. (Lot’s wife looks back 
at the destruction of the city, disobeying the command of the angels, and so is famously 
turned into a pillar of salt.) 

It is difficult to exaggerate the significance that this story of Sodom and Gomorrah has 
had in the history of biblical interpretation and in society at large when it comes to how 
to understand and evaluate same-sex relations, especially between men. The traditional 
interpretation of the story is that homosexuality was the ultimate sign of how depraved 
the men of the city were, and that God destroyed the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah 
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precisely because such immoral behavior was both rampant and tolerated by the people. 
Thus the very name of the city Sodom entered into the English language to describe 
same-sex relations between men, especially anal intercourse, whether as a consensual act 
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or not. The terms “sodomy,” “sodomize,” and “sodomite” all refer in a quite negative way to 
homosexual sex between men. The terms also make a very clear connection between such 
activity and God’s judgment against it for its exemplary status as an action of particular 
wickedness against God’s will. 

Over the last generation this traditional interpretation has been challenged in signifi- 
cant ways. First, it is often pointed out that the men of Sodom sought to engage in sexual 
violence against the two visiting strangers under Lot’s care. In revised interpretations 
many scholars argue that to say God condemned the sexual violence of the men of the city 
should not be equated with a general condemnation of God against all consensual same-sex 
relations. Second, the men of Sodom violated a strong cultural value of offering hospitality 
to strangers who travel through a town. That Lot saw offering his daughters to be raped as 
a lesser evil than turning over the two strangers indicates just how strong the sense of obli- 
gation was for Lot to protect his guests from harm. Thus in revised interpretation the story 
of Sodom and Gomorrah appears to be more about same-sex rape and inhospitality than 
about homosexuality per se. Even most conservative Christians who oppose homosexual 
practices agree that the story of Sodom is not really about homosexuality, but addresses 
the wickedness of the people of the city because of their desire to commit sexual violence 
against two strangers who should be shown hospitality. 

A parallel story to the Sodom and Gomorrah account from Genesis 19 can be found 
in Judges 19:14-19:29, where an unnamed Levite man visits the town of Gibeah with 
his concubine. An old man who lived there extended hospitality to him and invited him 
to stay the night. The men of the city then come and demand that the old man send 
out the Levite that they might harm him, implicitly with sexual violence (again, the 
term yadah comes into play here—the men of the city want to “know” him). But the 
old man refuses to hand over the Levite because he is under his protection. Instead, 
the old man offers to give the men the Levite’s concubine and his own virgin daughter 
to be raped. The townsmen took the concubine and raped her all night long. She was 
able to return to the house, but collapsed and died at the front door. Like the story of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, this story from Judges 19 features townsmen who seek to commit 
sexual violence against the Levite man. Traditional interpretation views this as another 
condemnation of homosexuality. But revised interpretations view this passage as another 
clear condemnation not of homosexuality, but of sexual violence and inhospitality. 

Leviticus 18 and20. The two passages on same-sex relations found in Leviticus 18:22 and 
20:13 have been perhaps the most classic biblical texts used to argue against homosexuality. 
Leviticus 18:22 states “You shall not lie with a male as with a woman; it is an abomination.” 
And Leviticus 20:13 states “If a man lies with a male as with a woman, both of them have 
committed an abomination; they shall be put to death; their blood is upon them.” Both 
of these prohibitions appear to be quite clear and direct condemnations of homosexuality. 
The first statement simply gives the prohibition, while the second statement gives not 
only the prohibition but also the death penalty for the violation of this prohibition. No 
rationale is given in either statement that explains why same-sex relations between men is 
an abomination before God. Neither is there a prohibition here against same-sex relations 
between women. Some have argued that a reason for the prohibition rests in the immediate 


context of Leviticus 18:21 which prohibits the sacrifice of children to Molech, perhaps 
the name of a god worshipped by non-lsraelites. Thus Molech-worship could also have 
associations with same-sex relations between men, perhaps cultic same-sex acts. But this 
rationale is much debated. Suffice it to say that traditional interpretations of these passages 
in Leviticus take them both as clear blanket condemnations of homosexuality. 

More recently, however, a variety of questions have been posed about the prohibitions 
in Leviticus 18 and 20 and their applicability to modern understandings of homosexu- 
ality. The questions arise primarily from looking at the larger contexts of the Levitical 
prohibitions. The section of Leviticus in which these passages are found is known as the 
Holiness Code (Leviticus 18-25). The Holiness Code seeks to differentiate the Israelites 
from the Canaanites as the Israelites prepare to enter the holy land that God has given 
them. Thus the focus of the Holiness Code is on separating Israelite practice from all 
the practices of the Canaanites. While the Holiness Code makes sense on its own terms 
as a collection of prohibitions, the difficulty arises of how to decide which prohibitions 
still apply across the centuries and the rationale for such prohibitions. For example, in 
addition to prohibiting same-sex relations between men the Holiness Code also prohibits 
the crossbreeding of animals, sowing two kinds of seed in one field, wearing garments 
made of two different fabrics, rounding off the hair of one’s temples, marring the edges 
of one’s beard, and receiving a tattoo (cf. Lev. 19:19, 27-28; 21:5). It appears that all of 
these practices were perhaps markers for the previous inhabitants of the land. None of 
these practices, however, is interpreted in the modern context as prohibited by God. By 
extension, many argue that there is no clear rationale for condemning consensual same-sex 
relations between individuals on the basis of the passages in Leviticus. Thus, while on the 
surface these passages appear to be straightforward prohibitions, a contextual reading of 
the texts raises significant questions regarding their applicability to a modern setting. 

Beyond the passages from Genesis, Leviticus, and Judges, there are other biblical texts 
that are often used in appeals to prohibit or endorse same-sex relations. Perhaps the most 
significant of these is the creation story from Genesis 1—2, in which God creates human 
beings—male and female, and creates them ina sexually complimentary way for the purpose 
of procreation. Though nothing is said in the creation story about same-sex relations, the 
traditional interpretation of this passage that condemns homosexuality is often summed 
up in the slogan that God created Adam and Eve, not Adam and Steve. Thus one main 
argument drawn from the creation story is that homosexuality is wrong because same-sex 
relations does not result in procreation. Indeed, this is perhaps the primary objection to 
same-sex relations, for example, in the Roman Catholic tradition. Those arguing against 
this interpretation of the creation story point out that there is no explicit prohibition of 
same-sex relations and that procreation is not the only or even the most important reason 
for sexual intimacy between couples. Thus while heterosexual coupling is necessary for 
procreation, procreation itself is not the only reason for sexual expression. 

Another passage that is sometimes used to argue in favor of same-sex relations in the 
Bible is the statement in 1 Samuel 18:1 that “the soul of Jonathan was bound to the soul of 
David, and Jonathan loved him as his own soul.” Some advocates of the legitimacy of same- 
sex relations point to this passage as an example of a loving homosexual relationship in the 
Bible. The more traditional interpretation of this passage argues that it simply indicates 
that David and Jonathan were extremely close friends and that sexual overtones should 
not be read back into the passage in order to justify contemporary same-sex relationships. 
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The New Testament. Within the New Testament the topic of same-sex relations is 
about as infrequently mentioned as it is in the Hebrew Bible. One finds no record of Jesus 
having ever addressed the subject directly, and there is significant debate over whether 
he in fact makes indirect statements that either condemn or support homosexuality. This 
debate revolves around various statements attributed to Jesus regarding the observance of 
the Jewish law. For example, in Matthew 5:17-20 Jesus stated, “Do not think that I have 
come to abolish the law or the prophets. ... until heaven and hearth pass away, not one 
letter, not one stroke of a letter, will pass from the law until all is accomplished.” Advocates 
who maintain that Jesus would condemn homosexuality appeal to this passage to show 
that Jesus in many respects was a traditionalist when it came to the Jewish law, and that he 
here affirms the observance of Jewish law, presumably including the prohibitions against 
same-sex relations in Leviticus 18 and 20. Further, Jesus appeals to the creation story from 
Genesis regarding the joining together of man and woman in marriage. In the Gospel of 
Mark (10:6-9) Jesus states, “From the beginning of creation ‘God made them male and 
female.’ For this reason a man shall leave his father and mother and be joined to his wife, 
and the two shall become one flesh. So they are no longer two, but one flesh. Therefore 
what God joined together, let no one separate.” Again, those who maintain that Jesus 
opposes homosexuality cite this passage as an indication that Jesus endorsed monogamous 
heterosexual marriage to the exclusion of all other relationships as the only appropriate 
context for sexual relations. 

Those who advocate, on the contrary, that Jesus’ direct silence on the topic of homosex- 
uality indicates that he did not oppose same-sex relations argue that Jesus was clearly not a 
social conservative on the issue of family values, as he called people to leave their families 
and to follow him, essentially forming a new family. And while in Matthew’s Gospel Jesus 
may indeed say that the Jewish law should not be relaxed, at the same time elsewhere 
throughout the Gospels Jesus is portrayed as challenging traditional interpretations of the 
law (e.g., regarding Sabbath observance, fasting, ritual cleanliness, Temple worship, etc.). 
Jesus calls on people to love those least esteemed by the traditional powers that be, and Jesus 
challenges the status quo regarding who is included and who is excluded from the coming 
kingdom of God. And as for Jesus appealing to the creation story regarding marriage, to 
say that this passage prohibits homosexual relations is an argument from silence-since 
the passage endorses heterosexual marriage but says nothing of homosexuality. Further, 
some interpreters call attention to the story of Jesus and the Capernaum centurion, who 
loved his slave and brought him to Jesus to be healed. The suggestion has been made that 
this centurion held a special love for his slave as for a male lover. There is, however, no 
evidence in the text to support this interpretation in any way. Thus perhaps the safest 
thing to say regarding Jesus and homosexuality is that he says nothing directly about it, and 
that even his indirect statements do not result in a clear and cogent position on same-sex 
relations. 

The only explicit passages in the New Testament that directly address same-sex relations 
occur in letters associated with the apostle Paul. Three passages in particular are pertinent 
in this regard: Romans 1:26-1:27; 1 Corinthians 6:9; and 1Timothy 1:10. 

The passage in Romans 1 is perhaps the most significant in the entire Bible regarding 
same-sex relations. Here the Apostle Paul states: “For this reason God gave them up to 
degrading passions. Their women exchanged natural intercourse for unnatural, and in the 
same way also the men, giving up natural intercourse with women, were consumed with 


passion for one another. Men committed shameless acts with men and received in their 
own persons the due penalty for their error.” Several things stand out in this passage. 
First, this is the only instance in the Bible where same-sex relations between women are 
condemned along with same-sex relations between men. Second, homoerotic relations are 
viewed as unnatural. Third, same-sex relations are viewed as excessively lustful. Fourth, 
homoerotic sex is seen as leading to just punishment (on this basis some conservative 
Christians in particular have argued that AIDS is God’s punishment upon homosexual 
persons). In all of these ways same-sex relations are treated by Paul as a distortion of the 
natural order created by God. 

The larger context in which this passage appears in Romans 1 is also very important to 
take into consideration. From Romans 1:18-1:25 Paul addresses the problem of Gentile 
idolatry, and how Gentiles (non-Jews) are guilty of sin before God because they should 
have perceived God in the created natural order, but instead they worshipped creation 
rather than the Creator. For this reason, as Romans 1:26 states, “God gave them up 
to degrading passions.” In this view same-sex relations are seen as a consequence of 
the Gentile sin of idolatry, which has led to distorted understandings of appropriate 
human sexual expression. Another important context to bear in mind involves what Paul’s 
understanding of same-sex relations would have been as a Hellenistic Jewish-Christian in a 
first century Greco-Roman context. Most scholars agree that Paul’s primary understanding 
of homoerotic relationships would have included basically three forms of sexual activity: 
male prostitution, slave prostitution, and pederasty. In male prostitution the individual 
would have sold his services to be the passive partner in a sexual act. In slave prostitution 
a master would sell his slave’s services, also to play the role of a passive sexual partner. 
In pederasty an older male would take on a pre-pubescent boy, who would in turn be 
the passive sexual partner (sometimes in the context of a relationship that extended well 
beyond sexuality). Since the concept of homosexuality as it is understood and constructed 
in the twenty-first century was not current in Paul’s day, most scholars agree that Paul 
would not have known of long-term consensual relationships between adult males who 
partnered as couples in a monogamous relationship that included sex. This is not to say 
that such relationships never occurred, but that there is no evidence that Paul knew of 
them. Paul’s knowledge of same-sex relationships was, in his view and from a modern 
perspective, exploitative because they all involved one sexual partner playing the role 
of the submissive inferior “woman” to the active superior male. Thus same-sex relations 
between men in antiquity had more to do with power relations between male-female 
gender roles than between men who self-identified as homosexual. Paul’s understanding 
also involves particular static notions of what is natural and unnatural in the created order. 
For example, in 1 Corinthians 11 Paul describes long hair as “natural” for women and short 
hair as “natural” for men. The social construction of what counts as natural or unnatural 
comes significantly into play in this regard. 

The second passage from the Pauline letters that deals with same-sex relations comes 
from 1 Corinthians 6:9-6:10. In this passage Paul states: “Do you not know that wrongdoers 
will not inherit the kingdom of God? Do not be deceived! Fornicators, idolaters, adulterers, 
male prostitutes, sodomites, thieves, the greedy, drunkards, revilers, robbers—none of these 
will inherit the kingdom of God.” This passage is known as a “vice list,” for obvious reasons; 
such vice lists (as well as virtue lists) were a common feature of Greco-Roman rhetoric 
in antiquity. The list is somewhat generic, though it does highlight sexual vices and so 
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appears to be aimed at stemming sexual immorality within the congregation at Corinth. 
The primary issue in any modern understanding of this passage has to do with how the 
original Greek terms are translated into contemporary English (or any other language for 
that matter). The terms translated above as “male prostitutes” and “sodomites” (the NRSV 
translation) are renderings of two Greek words, arsenokoitai and malakoi. There is much 
debate over how best to translate these words. The word arsenokoitai isa combination of two 
Greek words—“male” (arsen) and “bed” (koitai), hence meaning something about a male 
going to bed. The word malakoi literally means “soft ones.” It appears, however, that the 
term is meant in a colloquial sense to refer to the passive partner in a sexual relationship— 
that is, the soft one is the one being penetrated. The male going to bed could be either 
another term for a male prostitute or for the active partner who employs the services of a 
passive sexual partner. The translation of malakoi as “sodomite” is particularly unfortunate 
since it suggests a conflation of the story of Sodom and Gomorrah with the vice list in 1 
Corinthians 6, which introduces a connection that was not present in the original passage 
from Paul. Various modern translations render the terms in very different ways, which 
shows the difficulties associated with a clear understanding of the passage. For example, 
the New International Version translates the terms as “male prostitutes” and “homosexual 
offenders.” The New American Standard Bible translates the terms as “effeminate” and 
“homosexuals.” The problem with using the term “homosexual” to render either word 
from the original Greek into modern English is that it is anachronistic. Namely, the term 
“homosexual” has a rather different meaning and connotation in the twenty-first century 
than the terms arsenokoitai and malakoi had in the first century. The term “homosexual” 
was not coined until the nineteenth century. The ancient Greeks and Romans had no 
concept of sexual orientation as has emerged in the twentieth and twenty-first century. 
When the passage in 1 Corinthians 6 is translated as referring to “homosexuals,” then, it 
reads the twenty-first century situation back onto the first century reality, and so precisely 
distorts the meaning of the terms in their original context. 

The term arsenokoitai (male who goes to bed) is also the term that appears in 1 Timothy 
1:10, again in another vice list: “fornicators, sodomites, slave traders, liars, perjurers .. .” 
The same issues that applied to understanding the term in 1 Corinthians apply to its 
occurrence in 1 Timothy 1 as well. 

Does any of the above discussion mean that Paul endorsed same-sex relations? There 
is no evidence that Paul endorsed, or would have endorsed, such relationships given his 
understanding of the same-sex relations he knew, his view of natural law, and his approach 
to what he perceived as typical excessive Gentile lust and vice from a Jewish (Christian) 
perspective. 

The difficulty, then, for those who use the Hebrew Bible and the New Testament 
scriptures as authoritative guides to faith and practice is how to translate these sacred texts 
into modern contexts and situations. This has been a very divisive issue in most religious 
traditions, especially within the Christian community. At stake is how one understands the 
Bible and its authority, how one interprets the tradition of the church, and how the church 
relates this tradition to scripture, human experience, and modern social and biological 
sciences. Those who advocate a traditional understanding of scripture as prohibiting same- 
sex relations must, on the one hand, struggle with the social and biological sciences which 
have increasingly argued for homosexuality as a normally and naturally occurring part 
of the human spectrum. Those who advocate a revised and inclusive understanding of 


same-sex relations in light of human experience and the social and biological sciences 
must struggle, on the other hand, with the traditional exclusive interpretations of the 
Bible. This debate and discussion has been ongoing for over a generation and shows every 
sign of continuing for some time to come. 
See also Queer Biblical Interpretation 
JEFFREY S. SIKER 
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BISEXUALITY. Bisexuality, like homosexuality and heterosexuality is an identity cat- 
egory describing one’s capacity for relating intimately/romantically with others. Like ho- 
mosexuality and heterosexuality one could look at behavior to determine one’s identity. 
For example, those who have sexual relations only with someone of the other sex are 
heterosexual, and those who have sex only with those of the same sex are homosexual. 
When one applies this mechanical definition, however, one finds that many persons do 
not qualify for the identity they claim in both the hetero and homosexual worlds, and that 
there is a much wider prevalence of behavioral bisexuality than at first perceived. In fact, 
the research of the Kinsey Institute showed that human behavior and romantic inclination 
span a bell curve. A small percentage are totally straight, a small percentage are totally 
gay, and the majority of people dwell somewhere in the middle. 

That being said, strict behavioral definitions are extremely limited and limiting. They 
do not reflect the complex array of factors that combine to create an emotionally mature 
and honest social and psychological identity. 

A more complete assessment of sexual orientation identity for all orientations would 
look at attraction to one or more genders, not just at the actual sexual behavior. Attraction 
can be realized on at least four levels: the physical (heart racing, sweating, primary sexual 
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organ engorgement); emotional (romantic feelings, yearning, missing when not around, 
day dreaming about someone, wanting a future life with someone); spiritual (feeling a mys- 
terious connection, experiencing deep joy and contentment when with someone, having 
the sense of knowing someone forever, even if you just met); and intellectual (excitement 
about shared opinions or sparring around different opinions, creative exploration of ideas 
and projects). Attraction can then be expressed with another through physical intimacy, 
but it can also be expressed through fantasy, dreams, poetry, songwriting, music, chaste 
friendship, etc. As a result, one’s sexual orientation identity could be totally divorced from 
one’s sexual behavior. For example, one can be celibate and be heterosexual. One can be 
monogamous and bisexual. One can have sex with someone of the same gender in certain 
environments (e.g., prison) or for certain political reasons (e.g., lesbian separatism) and 
be heterosexual. 

Bisexual identity is no more or less complicated than a heterosexual or homosexual 
identity. Those who claim it state that they recognize, honor, and appreciate their capacity 
to love beyond gender categories, whether they act upon it or not. 

The Bisexual Movement. The movement for visibility and acceptance of bisexuality 
began in full force in the early 1970s, just as the gay movement was beginning to find its 
political legs. In many ways its trajectory tracks with that of the larger lesbian and gay 
movement. At first articles were published, local social and support groups were formed, 
and there was a visible presence of bisexual activists within the larger gay and lesbian 
movement. In 1972 the first national organization was formed, entitled the National 
Bisexual Liberation Front. The 1980s and 1990s saw a significant expansion of local social, 
support, and political groups throughout the United States and the world. The first edition 
of the Bisexual Resource Guide, with forty groups in a handful of countries, was published in 
the mid-1980s. By 2001 there were 352 bi-groups and 2129 bi-inclusive groups in sixty-six 
countries included in the directory. 

In 1990 BiNet USA (then called the North American Multicultural Bisexual Network, 
or NAMBN) was formed at the First National Bisexual conference held in San Francisco. 
BiNet moved onto the national political scene, representing bisexual voices and views at 
the National Policy Roundtable, at Creating Change Conferences, at national strategy 
tables like the National Policy Roundtable, in national discussions, like those about the 
GLBT marches on Washington, and in many other venues. During this time BiNet 
trained the national staffs of NGLTF, HRC, GLSEN, PFLAG, and other organizations on 
bisexuality and on representing bisexual interests and agendas. It also lobbied Congress, 
worked with the press, and sponsored conferences at the regional and national level. 
BiNet’s work peaked during this decade, and saw a diminution of activity in the 2000s as 
many national organizations did. 

The organization that published the Bisexual Resource Guide, the Bisexual Resource 
Center also flourished during the 1990s and continues to serve till this day—educating 
the public, producing pamphlets, organizing conferences, facilitating support groups, and 
housing the bisexual archives. 

Bisexuality and Religion. The relationship between bisexual identity and religion can 
be viewed through at least four lenses: 1) sacred texts on loving beyond gender, and bisexual 
approaches to the interpretation of sacred texts; 2) prayer, liturgy, and worship practices 
in relation to bisexuality; 3) particular communal issues raised by bisexual congregants for 
the worshipping community, including concerns related to clergy, ritual, pastoral care, 


and governance; and 4) the unique gifts and perspectives that bisexual people bring to 
their faith traditions by virtue of loving beyond the bounds of gender constraints. 

The complexity of analyzing the relationship between bisexuality and religion is mag- 
nified by the number of faith traditions one explores. Each tradition obviously has its own 
texts, rituals, liturgies, and theologies. Disagreements over the meanings of each of these 
different resources abound within each religion, let alone between them. 

There is only space here to explore a small sample of the four lenses articulated above. For 
example, Hinduism, with its panoply of deities (some changing gender, others intersexed) 
clearly embraces a bisexual spiritual consciousness in its spiritual imagery and language. 
Yet this does not necessarily translate into acceptance or appreciation of the spiritual gifts 
or teachings of individuals who come out as bisexual themselves. 

The majority of the Christian tradition has long condemned both bisexuals and ho- 
mosexuals. And yet, there is also a more welcoming side of the Christian tradition that 
grounds its position in the theological principle that beyond merely a teacher, healer, and 
prophet, Jesus was also one who shattered boundaries, destroyed margins, and dismantled 
status in the name of God’s inclusive, boundless love. This sensibility perhaps realizes the 
heights of bisexual acceptance in the United Church of Christ, which has produced a 
positive educational welcoming video on bisexuality. 

Judaism, with only a couple of Torah verses prohibiting homosexual behavior (regarding 
men) and several statements in the Talmud (most concerning men) also has its strict 
constructionist wing which rejects bisexuality and homosexuality. And yet, beyond the 
small ultraorthodox environment, bisexuality and homosexuality have found significant 
acceptance in various Jewish communities. Openly GLBT clergy are ordained and same- 
sex marriages are performed in the Reform, Reconstructionist and Renewal traditions, 
and Conservative congregations often choose to be welcoming. Perhaps the overt and 
repeatedly articulated belief that God is both male and female, and that all humans are 
created b’tzelem Elohim, in the image of God (and therefore also both male and female) 
has made the acceptance of bisexuality within a Jewish context simpler than in others. 

Still, there are certain challenges faced by bisexuals in all religious traditions that 
transcend the struggles of gay and lesbian peoples. The most significant of these challenges 
is around the perception of a bisexual’s capacity to choose the gender/sex of one’s partner. 
Even the most tolerant and welcoming ally has been known to challenge the bisexual’s 
decision to be in a same-sex relationship, knowing that they are capable of being in a 
heterosexual partnering. With education, dialogue and the increased number of people 
coming out in the 1990s and 2000s, however, greater acceptance of bisexual people of 
faith exists. 

For the better part of the 1990s the national gay and lesbian movement decided that 
its best strategy for securing human and civil rights for GLBT peoples was to say that 
this orientation was immutable—it could not change, and one could certainly and would 
certainly not choose to be born this way. Bisexuality became a wedge issue in both secular 
and religious discourse. If the bisexual person could choose, then how could they be worthy 
of human and civil rights? Or so the argument went. If they can choose, they should, and 
they should choose to be heterosexual or suffer the consequences. In response, people of 
bisexual orientation have called attention to the ways that attraction flows from a complex 
interplay of physical, psychological, emotional, and spiritual components, all factors that 
come with many givens. A heterosexual or homosexual orientation implies different gender 
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boundaries that affect how partners identify and choose one another. Similarly, a bisexual 
orientation simply implies another set of gender boundaries that affect choice. 

As individuals make religious choices at a spiritual level in relation to spiritual orienta- 
tions, whether Christian, Jew, Buddhist, Hindu, Pagan, Taoist, or Baha’i, so in the realm 
of gender identity do individuals make choices appropriate to their sexual orientations. 
As the number of bisexual congregants and religious leaders who come out continues to 
increase, across religious boundaries, religious tolerance and inclusion of bisexual persons 
will increase accordingly. 

See also Bisexuality and Ritual 
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BISEXUALITY AND RITUAL. Ritual provides a pathway for manifesting devotion 
to God in the material realm. It brings holiness into life, often through the medium of 
food or drink, or the elements of water, earth, and fire. Sometimes incorporating prayer, 
other times silence, ritual can be a grand pageant or a single moment when a candle is lit. 
It helps to mark life cycle transitions (e.g., into adulthood, into marriage or holy union, 
into birth and into death.) It allows people to celebrate, integrate, mourn, and imagine 
more profoundly. It soothes, uplifts and however grand or simple, it can take people out 
of their exclusive and private world and into an overt declaration of relationship with the 
other—whether community or God or both. 

Given its importance to religious community, tradition, and practice, several questions 
can be posed about the relationship between how ritual is used to welcome, embrace, and 
include, or in the alternative, to alienate, exclude, and hurt those who are not part of the 
majority culture. In relationship to bisexuality, the following observations can be made in 
regard to religious ritual. While many religious traditions do not have explicit rituals that 
honor, sanctify, or acknowledge bisexual identity, several religious traditions do address 
bisexuality directly. There are various Native American, African, and European based 
Pagan traditions and Hindu rituals that honor the Divine androgen—one who is both 
male and female. While these deities and their accompanying rituals may seem to speak 
more concretely to those who are transgendered or intersexed, they speak profoundly to 
the bisexual sensibility as well. A Godhead that explicitly blends or changes genders also 
lives in relationship to others across gender boundaries. 

One example of a ritual that has been used for the purpose of honoring bisexuality is 
the Havdallah ceremony marking the end of the Jewish Sabbath. As the twenty-five hours 
of rest, prayer, and communion with the Holy One of Blessing come to an end, one lights 
a many-wicked candle as part of a short ceremony of separation between Shabbat and 
the rest of the week. Of all the ritual objects in Judaism, this one perhaps best holds the 
principle of blending different strands of possibility, going beyond oppositional dualisms 
and integrating a complex, brilliant whole. The final paradox of this ritual is that the 
object which holds the essence of blending is used explicitly to separate two different types 


of time—holy and secular. This integration of two different worlds reflects the same kind 
of reality experienced by bisexual persons. 

In the absence of particular religious rituals, it is not uncommon for bisexual persons 
to create new rituals or to modify existing ones to insure that persons with a bisexual 
orientation are recognized and welcomed within the religious tradition. Some create altars 
with two candles and blend their flame to signify their dual nature. Others choreograph 
dances of intimacy that represent the possibility of loving beyond gender. 

It is also important to note that many current religious ritual practices intentionally 
or unintentionally exclude and alienate bisexual persons. Perhaps the clearest example of 
this is the traditional wedding ceremony found across religious traditions. The traditional 
wedding ceremony is grounded in and depends upon the assumption that a man and 
a woman are committing themselves to each other. In many traditions, the purpose 
of this union is explicitly for the pair to complete one another, suggesting that only 
heterosexual unions can bring about such fulfillment. But many bisexual persons have 
developed additional theological and practical elements in order to help honor bisexual 
people in betrothal or wedding rituals, regardless of the sexual orientation of the individuals 
getting married. Some examples include the following practices: 1) affirmation in the 
unique verbal vows and the written marriage contracts (like the Jewish Ketubah) that 
people create for themselves that as two people come together they are not completing 
one another because they are “opposites”-male and female, two halves of a whole, or two 
sides of a coin. Rather, as two people coming together they are choosing to cultivate the 
masculine and feminine, the male and female wholeness within themselves, as well as in 
the other. Using a concept that both Christians and Jews find as an essential part of their 
theology, they are helping each other live fully into tzelem Elohim—the image of God, 
an image that includes both male and female; 2) the creation of language for vows and 
contracts reflecting that people who are choosing a path of partnership are making a holy 
contract to cultivate each other’s individual wholeness, instead of making each other whole 
through their pairing; and 3) deliberate reflection on the principles of spiritual friendship 
and companionship over against the notion that one person completes the other. 

See also Bisexuality 

DEBRA KOLODNY 


BUDDHISM. The ways in which Buddhism has responded to sexuality in general, and to 
homosexuality and related phenomena in particular, have been conditioned both by its core 
philosophy of renunciation and by the cultural beliefs and practices of the various societies 
in which it has taken root. Buddhism originated and first developed within the Indian 
cultural nexus which, at various times and under various circumstances, has embraced the 
entire gamut of attitudes toward sexuality. The positive side of the spectrum has included 
the sacralization of human, animal, and agricultural fertility found in the Vedas (1000— 
500 BCE) and in folk religious practices, the sexualized devotionalism of Krishna worship, 
and the positive valuation of eroticism as evidenced by the sculptures of Khajuraho, 
Konarak, and other medieval Hindu temples (see Hinduism). More salient to Buddhism 
has been the negative judgment of sexual desire and sexuality found among the numerous 
orders of world-renouncing ascetics, which have been a fixture of Indian civilization from 
its very beginnings. Like its kindred religion Jainism, Buddhism emerged in the sixth-fifth 
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centuries BCE out of such groups, which rejected the traditional Vedic religion with its 
sacrifices, fertility magic, and worship of male potency. Buddhism repudiated conventional 
societal bonds and sensual enjoyment as impediments to the achievement of spiritual 
goals. 

True to the ascetic milieu from which it sprang, belief in the spiritual value of renunci- 
ation is central to Buddhist doctrine, and the normative ideal for the Buddhist aspirant is 
the celibate monk and nun. Desire, especially sexual desire (kama, raga lobha) is, along with 
hatred and ignorance, one of the three main moral “poisons” which are to be eliminated 
by Buddhist practice, and it is sexuality which has always been regarded as posing the 
most dangerous threat to the world-renunciation which is considered the foundation for 
all progress toward the final objective of nirvana, spiritual enlightenment. The principal 
remedy which Buddhism has prescribed for this moral poison is its elimination through the 
direct mental cultivation of countervailing factors such as disgust with the human body, 
contemplation of the negative consequences of sexual entanglements, and the generation 
of a universalized nonsexual love. In the late Indian Vajrayana form of Buddhism which 
is still an important component of Tibetan and Newari Buddhism, sexual energies are not 
eliminated, but transformed through esoteric spiritual practices (tantra) which may appear 
highly erotic externally, but which sublimate and spiritualize eroticism to the point where 
it bears little relationship to sex as ordinarily understood. 

For committed lay Buddhists (upasaka/upasika) who were expected in their ethics and 
morals to imitate the celibate monastic model as best they could while remaining house- 
holders living in the conventional social world, the strictures concerning sexual activity 
are of necessity less stringent than for monastics. As part of their religious practice it has 
been customary for committed lay Buddhists to take vows, including both temporary vows 
to abstain from all sexual activity, as well as vows of varying duration to avoid sexual mis- 
conduct (one of the five basic moral precepts). Sexual misconduct, which was conceived 
of from a strictly male perspective, is defined as sexual relations with any of various classes 
of unapproachable women (married, unmarried but under the protection of their family, 
prostitutes, nuns, etc.), any form of sexual union other than penile-vaginal intercourse, 
and sexual relations at improper times or places, for example, when the woman is pregnant 
or nursing, in open view, or near a shrine or monastery. Some later authorities have also 
included same-sex relations among the forbidden sexual relationships. 

However, for ordinary lay Buddhists the precept against sexual misconduct, like that 
forbidding the use of alcohol and other intoxicants, has never been considered central to 
Buddhist ethical life, in the way that the injunctions against violence and theft have been. 
Just as alcohol consumption is found throughout the Buddhist world, so have Buddhists felt 
free to engage in many forms of noncoercive sexual expression without censure by religious 
authorities. Among the varieties of nonmonogamous sex, same-sex sexual relations have 
never been singled out for special opprobrium by any Buddhist society. 

The most detailed Indian Buddhist treatment of same-sex sexuality and gender variance 
is found in the rules of monastic discipline (Vinaya) belonging to the various Indian 
Buddhist traditions, which date roughly from the beginning of the Common Era (or 
around 1 BCE). Given that celibacy defines the monastic life, it is not surprising that 
the Vinaya texts unanimously concur in condemning same-sex sexual relations along with 
every other form of sexual expression including heterosexual sex, masturbation, bestiality, 
and even intercourse with supernatural beings. Sexual offenses are ranked in a hierarchy 


of severity, with the most egregious involving intentional penetration and ejaculation, 
punishable by expulsion from the order. 

While same-sex behavior was considered a possible temptation for any monk or nun, 
there was a special class of persons who were considered to be especially prone to initiating 
or participating in such behavior. As far back as the Vedic period, the Indian worldview 
has included the acceptance of a third sex (tritiyaprakgta@) described as “neither man nor 
woman” (napuiisaka) literally “non-male”, existing alongside the female and the male. 
Most authorities understood this third sex as comprising persons of nonnormative gender 
behavior or sexual functioning, such as impotent males, cross-dressers and transgendered 
persons, hermaphrodites and eunuchs. Also included among the third sex are those men 
and women who engage in same-sex sexual relations when this behavior is found together 
with gender nonconformity, especially cross-dressing and gender atypical verbal and non- 
verbal expression. Normative males who had sexual relations with other normative males 
were not usually reckoned as members of the third sex. In the Kamasutra, for instance, 
male bisexuality is taken simply as the mark of the urban sophisticate. 

There are a number of terms for the third-sex category in classical Indian literature; 
the one most commonly used in Buddhist texts is padéaka, which one ancient authority 
etymologized as “one who over-exerts the testicles.” In the Kamasutra and other non- 
Buddhist Indian literature such as the epics and dramas, third sex persons were usually 
portrayed as prostitutes, masseurs, dancers, and other entertainers, and were relegated to 
a despised status in the highly stratified Indian social world. Their stigmatization was 
reflected in their place in the Buddhist community, despite the theoretical rejection of 
caste and other social distinctions found in Buddhist literature. The Vinaya rule concerning 
the ordination of paddaka-s is founded on the case of a paõóaka monk who sought out and 
engaged in anal intercourse as the passive partner of grooms and elephant keepers. As 
a result, the rumor spread that the Buddhist monks were either paddéaka-s, or had sex 
with paddaka-s, and all were therefore unchaste. When this was reported to the Buddha, 
he ordered that paddaka-s be barred from ordination, and that those who were already 
ordained should be expelled. 

It may be said that this rule, promulgated as it was centuries after the historical Buddha, 
was established from a purely practical point of view, given the general disrepute in 
which third sexes were held by society at large. Monasteries have in almost all instances 
(with the exception of the contemporary West) been the central institutions of Buddhist 
societies and they have always depended on donations from laypersons for their existence. 
According to Buddhist doctrine, giving alms to virtuous monastics is a powerful source 
of merit for the donor, resulting in favorable consequences both in this and in future 
lives. Any hint that monks or nuns were engaging in forbidden sexual behavior, and 
thus were not worthy objects of lay generosity, would have been fatal to the continued 
existence of the monastic organization. Thus, along with the manifest motive of avoiding 
threats to chastity, forbidding monks to associate with third-sex persons, and barring 
such persons from ordination, was a highly pragmatic decision designed to prevent the 
possibility of causing a scandal among the faithful. Similarly, monks were also forbidden to 
associate with widows, common prostitutes, and other “bad” women, whose promiscuity 
and unquenchable lust third sex individuals were believed to share. The Vinaya texts 
prescribe detailed interrogation, and even surreptitious examination of the candidate’s 
genitals, to ensure that third sex persons will not be ordained. According to some later 
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sources, such persons were even barred from formal acceptance as lay members of the 
Buddhist community. 

In contrast to the negative attitudes described in codes of monastic discipline, more 
positive and flexible views of homoeroticism, defined here in its psychological sense to 
broadly include any emotionally significant same-sex relationship without necessarily im- 
plying any sexual expression, are to be found in other canonical Buddhist texts. This is 
seen especially in the Jataka-s or tales of the Buddha’s previous lives as a bodhisattva, that is, 
an aspirant to Enlightenment. These stories, which contain many folkloric elements, were 
the most popular vehicle for spreading Buddhist teachings among the common people, 
both through preaching as well as their representation in artistic media. In these tales 
the figure of the bodhisattva’s devoted friend is almost always identified as having been a 
previous birth of his cherished disciple and attendant, Ananda (ananda). The friend is 
always depicted as faithful and loving in contrast to the often unfaithful and shrewish 
wives found in many of the stories. In some tales the bodhisattva and his friend are even 
born as animal companions, such as two deers who “... always went about together ... 
ruminating and cuddling together, very happy, head to head, muzzle to muzzle, horn to 
horn” (Jones 1979). 

Ananda is a beloved figure in Buddhist cultures, noted for having been handsome and 
charismatic, emotionally sensitive, and sympathetic to women. Among Thai Buddhists he 
has long been regarded as having been a third sex person in a previous life, and also to have 
taken a number of births as a woman. One of the Jataka-s tells of a former birth in which 
Ananda was a solitary yogi who became passionately attached to a divine cobra king (a 
naga, associated with fertility in Indian folklore) who appeared to him in the guise of a 
handsome Brahman youth; the yogi later greatly grieved the loss of the relationship which 
he broke off out of discomfort once he and the cobra king had become sexually involved. 
The message of this story and others like it appears to be that same-sex relationships 
can be highly beneficial as long as they are nonsexual and conducive to the pursuit of 
spiritual goals. The paradigmatic virtuous same-sex relationships are between peers who 
are spiritual friends (kalyanamitra) aiding each other in the pursuit of the religious life, and 
that between the guru and his disciple. However, such relationships are to be eschewed 
once they arouse a particular, especially sexual, attachment. 

Buddhism virtually disappeared from India after the thirteenth century CE under the 
onslaught of Islam and the Hindu revival, but by then it had spread to China, Japan, 
Tibet, Nepal, Sri Lanka, Burma, and other areas of South and Southeast Asia, and later 
farther afield to Mongolia, Manchuria, and to parts of the Russian Empire (among the 
Buriat and Kalmuk Mongols), and by the early twentieth century to Western Europe 
and North and South America as well. Buddhism is a highly adaptable teaching, lacking 
any central rule-making authority such as bishops or a pontiff, and it was easily able to 
accommodate non-Indic cultural traditions, which were either neutral or positive toward 
same-sex sexuality. European Catholic missionaries such as Matteo Ricci and Francis 
Xavier noted with horror the prevalence and tolerance of homosexuality in Chinese and 
Japanese Buddhist monasteries. Japan, especially, has a long literary tradition exalting 
same-sex love among males (nanshoku), especially between older and younger samurai, 
kabuki actors and their patrons, and Buddhist monks or priests and their youthful acolytes 
(chigo). There is also the popular belief that male love was introduced into Japan from 
China by Kukai, the founder of the Japanese tantric Buddhist Shingon School, and there 


is a long tradition of Buddhist poetry and prose writings on this theme, as well as a sexual 
theology of male eroticism that is especially associated with the Shingon and Tendai 
schools. 

In Tibet and Mongolia, however, there is no such literary or religious tradition concern- 
ing same-sex sexuality, although accounts by insiders as well as foreign travelers attest to 
its fairly widespread incidence between senior monks or monk officials and their younger 
servants who took the passive sexual role (sgron po). Noteworthy were the special fraterni- 
ties of monks, the dopdop (ldap Idop) who lived in the vast Gelukpa monastic settlements 
in the Lhasa region, and who served in a variety of capacities; as policemen, musicians, 
and construction workers. The dopdop were notorious for seeking sexual partners among 
attractive adolescent boys from the city, even to the point of abducting them. These types 
of unequal or even coercive relationships may reflect the power dynamics of the former 
Tibetan and Mongolian theocratic systems. The obvious violation of monastic celibacy in 
these sexual relationships was sometimes rationalized as being less dangerous to the reli- 
gious life than sex with women, because sex between males does not involve reproduction 
and the consequent creation of family obligations. In order to circumvent the Vinaya rule 
requiring expulsion from the order for engaging in penetrative sex with ejaculation, the 
preferred sexual practice in the Tibetan Buddhist cultural sphere was intercrural inter- 
course (between the thighs)—still an infringement of monastic discipline, but a lesser one 
than penetrative sex. 

Thailand, like India, has a traditional third sex category, the kathoey, characterized as a 
biological male who has assumed the female gender role and serves as the passive sexual 
partner to a normative male. The kathoey is somewhat stigmatized in Thai society, although 
there is widespread acceptance of bisexuality among males who meet social expectations of 
the masculine role, and there has been a generally sympathetic attitude among Buddhists 
regarding sexual and gender nonconformity, at least before the rise of the AIDS epidemic 
in the 1980s. 

Despite some controversy during the late 1990s over the Dalai Lama’s remarks in 
response to questions about homosexuality in which he reiterated the orthodox position 
that people who had taken Buddhist vows should not engage in same-sex sexual behavior 
(although he was not otherwise condemnatory of gay people), there has been little overt 
homophobia among Buddhist groups in North America and Western Europe, and many 
lesbians and gay men have found a welcoming religious community in Western Buddhist 
centers and organizations both as lay members and as clergy. The Soka Gakkai movement 
has been particularly accepting of gays, as well as of racial and ethnic minorities, becoming 
one of the first religious denominations to perform same-sex marriage ceremonies. There 
are, as well, specific organizations of gay and lesbian Buddhists, such as the Gay Buddhist 
Fellowship and Maitri Dorji, and there are a number of prominent American Buddhists 
who have been openly gay: the poets Allen Ginsberg and John Giorno, the Zen teacher 
Issan Dorsey Roshi, the Buddhist scholars Jeffrey Hopkins, Rita Gross, and José Cabezón 
among many others. As in the earlier adaptations of Buddhism outside of India, attitudes 
and practices spring more from the cultural dynamics of the host county; in this case, the 
liberal attitudes of Western secularism and the antinomian counterculture from which most 
American and European converts have come, rather than from any inherently Buddhist 
position on same-sex sexuality or gender difference. 
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CATHOLIC. See the Roman Catholic Tradition; Eastern Orthodox Christianity 


CHICAN@ CHURCH TRADITIONS. See Latin@ Church Traditions 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. Christian Science demands a commitment to following Jesus 
in a way that values God’s spiritual reality above all else. Its expectations for human sexual- 
ity emphasize the emulation of spiritual rather than material patterns. These expectations 
may look traditional on the surface, but they are not social proscriptions for the sake of 
conforming to conventional mores. They make full sense only within the context of a 
radical commitment to life in Spirit as Christian Science defines it. Its demands are for 
those who have “enlisted,” as Christian Science founder Mary Baker Eddy puts it, to follow 
Christ Jesus in a very specific sense. In principle it respects the freedom of conscience and 
constitutional rights of those who choose not to “enlist,” as well as those who do but find 
themselves struggling to apply its standard. The Christian Science view of sexuality in gen- 
eral, and same-sex sexuality in particular, can best be understood within this larger context. 

Theological Views on Companionship. Mary Baker Eddy was committed to a deeply 
complementary view of the sexes. The chapter “Marriage” in the Christian Science text- 
book, Science and Health with Key to the Scriptures, assumes the framework of a man and a 
woman working together to aid the forward progress of one another and humanity, legally 
united as husband and wife. It builds its conception of companionship and marriage on a 
revealed, rather than historical or contextual, reading of Jesus’ statement that “from the 
beginning of the creation God made them male and female. For this cause shall a man 


leave his father and mother, and cleave to his wife; And they twain shall be one flesh” 
(Mark 10:6—10:8). 
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Within this complementary framework, marriage does not confer a special spiritual 
advantage or status. Both married and single adherents are able to find their completeness, 
enjoy companionship, and express fathering and mothering qualities. Rather than being 
mandatory or sacramental, marriage in Christian Science is the human institution that 
provides adherents with the means to enter into a partnership that supports, but does not 
replace, their individual progress Spiritward. The companioning of a man and a woman 
in marriage patterns God’s fatherhood and motherhood, helping humans to approximate 
their spiritual union with their Father-Mother God and their spiritual completeness as 
God’s creation. 

Eddy is emphatic that “[uJnion of the masculine and feminine qualities,” not bodies, 
“constitutes completeness.” Here, she urges couples in heterosexual marriages to “educat[e] 
the higher nature,” to build their partnerships on terms that are increasingly spiritual and 
less sensual (Eddy 1994, 60). Given the Christian Science teaching that sex is an attribute 
belonging to the material body and not the immaterial soul, or spiritual identity, the passage 
might also be read as a rationale for same-sex unions in which a male partner expresses 
“femininity” or a female expresses “masculinity,” except for two complications. First, 
Eddy’s writings on marriage assume that until human experience becomes fully redeemed 
by Christ, uniting “in one person masculine wisdom and feminine love,” masculinity most 
nearly belongs to male humans and femininity to female humans (Eddy 1994, 64). They 
assume that masculine and feminine qualities “conjoin naturally” in the overall context 
of a union between a male husband and female wife, giving heterosexual marriage the 
function of helping both partners grow into an expression of those qualities of character 
not historically intrinsic to their sex. Second, unlike the New Thought concept of “spiritual 
androgyny” or “a sexless soul” popular in her era, Eddy felt that the “male and female” of 
Genesis 1:27 constituted spiritually real and eternal categories of identity (for an example 
of Eddy’s correspondence of the “ideal” male and female to eternal spiritual categories, 
rather than to sex, see Science and Health, 517). Eddy acknowledges the concept of a neuter 
gender in God’s creation, the opposite of bisexual androgyny. Presumably, earthly men 
and women grow to grasp this aspect of God’s creation as they become less sexual, not as 
they become less manly or womanly. 

What relations between male and female might look like “in the resurrection,” as Jesus 
stated, when “they neither marry, nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels of God 
in heaven,” Eddy does not venture to outline (Matthew 22:30 KJV). “We look to future 
generations,” she wrote, “for ability to comply with absolute Science, when marriage shall 
be found to be man’s oneness with God—the unity of eternal Love” (Eddy 1994 [1906], 
286). Until then, heterosexual marriage will play a special role in Christian Science as the 
context in which a man and a woman can partner to help one another grow into a fuller 
approximation, or lived understanding, of their spiritually complete nature as expressions 
of their Father-Mother God. 

Theological Views on Sexuality. Christian Science views sexuality as a normal yet tem- 
poral aspect of human experience that serves the purpose of natural reproduction within 
marriage. “Marriage,” wrote Eddy, “is the legal and moral provision for generation among 
human kind,” and celibacy is its only alternative (Eddy 1994, 56). Expressions of sexuality 
that do not meet these criteria, including heterosexual sex outside marriage, masturba- 
tion, and homosexuality, are by implication roughly equivalent aspects of sensuality to 
be overcome, through Christ, by those who desire union with God and a consequent 
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approximation of His nature in the Christian Science sense. (These are not “roughly 
equivalent” in their social dimensions or consequences, but in their noncompliance with 
the criteria Eddy outlines.) 

Similarly, excessive sensuality within heterosexual marriage is considered an obstruction 
to feeling God’s presence and is spiritually indefensible. Eddy refers to this as “legalized 
lust” and writes that ideally sexual intercourse should take place solely for the reason 
of procreation (for Eddy’s views on intercourse and procreation, see Science and Health, 
61-62). She realized most married couples would need to approach this ideal gradually, 
however, Eddy “explicitly rejected asceticism and warned Christian Scientists against 
trying to live beyond the level of their actual spiritual growth” (Gottschalk 1973, 241). 
Because heterosexual marriage regulates and contains sexuality ideally for the purposes of 
procreation, couples are encouraged to work out their “demonstration” of dominion over 
sensuality within its protective shelter. 

Eddy was aware of the many definitions of sexuality in human experience. Although the 
majority of her students conformed to traditional Christian sexual standards, more than a 
few did not, and she responded to each case individually and with considerable shrewd- 
ness. In a paper drafted with a student she frankly mentions masturbation or unregulated 
intercourse as a possible factor the healer should consider in some cases of sickness, and in 
many letters and essays she addresses the topic of extramarital sex as a multidimensional 
problem needing moral and spiritual regeneration rather than simplistic moralizing. In 
light of such examples, it seems impossible to conclude that Eddy was either naive or un- 
nerved concerning issues of homosexuality. Although she was notable for the “high moral 
tone [she] demanded of her students, and her unequivocal condemnation of free love and 
marital infidelity” (Gill 1998, 341-342), she was “not at war against human sexuality” 
(Thomas 1994, 250). She was generally a realist when it came to all areas of the human 
condition. Rather than addressing each specific departure from the moral standard she 
held dear, however, she focused on delineating what she referred to as the “true model.” 

Although it would be correct in Christian Science to describe expressions of sexuality 
outside heterosexual marriage as “sinful,” here the special Christian Science concept of 
sin must be engaged. Rather than being an innate mark of depravity, or a special personal 
affliction, all sin in Christian Science is “the image of the beast to be effaced by the sweat 
of agony,” a terrible lie about God and His creation to be exposed and eradicated through 
Christ (Eddy 1994, 327). Rather than cruelly judging, shunning, or deprecating themselves 
or others when they sin, students of Christian Science work diligently to expose the lie—in 
themselves first and foremost—and to bear witness to the truth of God’s sinless creation 
in redeemed and purified lives. Eddy understood this process in modified Calvinist terms 
similar to Jonathan Edwards, as a difficult (though not always lengthy) effort involving 
prayer and repentance made possible only by God’s grace. 

Homosexuality, then, cannot be singled out asa special “sexual sin” in Christian Science, 
but is one of many acute problems humans face as they strive to let their lives show an 
abiding unity with God. Heterosexuals who hope to achieve the apex of fulfillment and 
satisfaction via sexual expression will run into a basic conflict if they seriously pursue 
Christian Science, and in this sense they are subject to the same moral demands as those 
who self-identify as queer. “Christian Science doesn’t promise [Christian Scientists] a busy 
sexual life, either within or without the traditional Christian standards of morality. But it 
does offer each one a life purified and enriched by an increasing recognition of his or her 
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true spiritual being, with more and more freedom from the bondage of obsessive sensuality” 
(Peel 1988, 37). 

Christian Science promises the possibility and even eventuality of healing to adherents 
struggling with any form of sin, any painful and ultimately illusive feeling of separation 
from God. In the case of those struggling with same-sex sexuality, this “healing” does not 
suggest mere outward conformity to heterosexual norms. Christian Science would prefer 
adherents to have an honest, active desire for compliance with its theological statement 
and attendant moral standards, even while temporarily grappling with questions of sexual 
orientation and conduct, to dishonest or thoughtless conformity with social norms. This 
is seen as complying with Jesus’ teaching that interior spirituality must precede and give 
foundation to external morality. 

Altering Christian Science Theology for LGBTQ Advocacy. Christian Science con- 
ceives itself as a science, explicating the spiritual laws of the universe and the ordered 
relationship of every element in God’s creation. Its practice and implementation, or ap- 
plication to human needs, is flexible and individualized, while its principles and tenets 
remain fixed. In matters of companionship and sexuality, its complementary and regulative 
principles make it inhospitable to LGBTQ advocacy. Some students of the faith, however, 
do not agree or desire to comply with these principles, although they accept and love other 
aspects of Christian Science theology. However, rejecting or changing parts of a scientific 
statement renders the entire statement altered, and this is the case with “queering” parts 
of Christian Science theology by overlaying or substituting queer rubrics for those that 
are not. This could be considered a creative act by which an entirely new theology is 
produced. 

The Web site of Emergence International (EI), a LGBTQ organization of Christian 
Science students, illustrates what such a project might look like. One testimonial refers 
to the Christian Science “emphasis on an androgynous Deity reflected in androgynous 
man,” in contrast to Eddy’s concept of a metaphorical Father-Mother God reflected in a 
distinctly male and female creation (McCullough 2005). Eddy uses “Father” and “Mother” 
as familiar and intimate terms that help worshipper draw closer to God. However, unlike 
her regular use of Deific “synonyms” such as Love and Soul, her gendered language for 
God is metaphorical or symbolic. It figuratively describes a God who is essentially “without 
body, parts, or passions” as in the Westminster creed, not an ontologically dual-sexed or 
androgynous Deity. 

Another posting illustrates God in physical terms, though noting that this conflicts with 
the Christian Science concept of a wholly incorporeal God. It also alters Eddy’s use of the 
word “man” to “woman,” which introduces a theological framework quite different from 
Eddy’s (Anonymous 2005). Following Genesis 1:27, Christian Science uses the term man 
as “the family name for all ideas—the sons and daughters of God” and refers to biblical 
figures representing the female ideal as “a species of the genera,” man, and “symbollizing] 
generic man.” The term “man” in Eddy’s self-contained, “scientific” lexicon identifies only 
the spiritual idea of God, not human beings approximating that idea. It stands in contrast 
to the sexist and inappropriate use of the generic term “man” to describe both male and 
female humans. The writer of this posting may have been searching for a different, and 
perhaps more woman-centered, lexicon than the one Christian Science employs. 

A third article states that “our sexual nature is a role we play” and that “there are 
all degrees of masculinity and femininity within both sexes” (Suddaby 2005). The first 
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statement aligns with feminist theorist Judith Butler’s concept of gender as a performance, 
but it does not clearly fit Eddy’s model. The second statement would agree with Eddy’s if 
it read, “there is a complete range of masculine and feminine qualities within God’s ideal 
man,” and then added that this spiritual completeness would not fully appear in either 
sex until all sin and sensuality were redeemed. Just as the earthly institution of church 
helps humans to approximate “the structure of Truth and Love” until Christ’s coming, 
often in love but sometimes only by facing much strife and confusion, the institution of 
heterosexual marriage is designed to help men and women approximate man’s spiritual 
completeness until the marriage of the Lamb predominates. 

Perspectives on Homohatred. Certainly gay groups often consider the notion that ho- 
mosexuality can be healed to be in itself homophobic. This view sees Christian compassion 
extended in the name of healing gayness as patronizing; it disparages “separating the sinner 
from the sin” as a disingenuous way of invalidating the essential, intrinsic gay core of one’s 
identity; it views LGBTQ testimonies of healing as inauthentic, stemming from a false 
understanding of one’s selfhood. The 1980 pamphlet “Gay People in Christian Science?” 
distributed by the demographic it describes, embodies this viewpoint. It calls testimonies of 
LGBTQ healing “so-called ‘healings’” and contends that “real” healing involves accepting 
and celebrating the genetic fact of gay sexuality. 

Biologically speaking, this view is understandable and clearly defensible. In Christian 
Science, however, biological determinism is not a valid justification for any physical 
condition that does not pattern or approximate spiritual reality. From this perspective, 
it is biological determinism and not homosexuality per se that conflicts with Christian 
Science theology. In one self-disclosed healing experience of homosexuality, the writer 
says, “I began to see that homosexuality has its roots in the lie that man is a biological 
construct with certain responses conditioned or built into him. I saw that I really needed 
to be healed of a very mortal, carnal view of man” (Anonymous 1985). He felt that rather 
than covering up an intrinsic aspect of his identity, “throwing off homosexuality was a 
waking-up experience” that uncovered who he really was (Anonymous 1985). 

There is no basis in Christian Science for outright hatred and disgust of any group of 
humans, including LGBTQ people, although culturally this species of homophobia has 
occurred among some church members. A handful of articles published in the Christian 
Science periodicals over the years shows an array of attitudes. A piece published in 1980 
calls on the one hand for compassion, an “understanding” for gays and “their struggles 
with the harsh attitudes of the past toward them and history’s rejection of them” (Bowles 
1980, 85). On the other hand, the article itself has an almost punitive tone overall, 
mirroring the same “harsh attitudes” that have so often intensified fruitless self-loathing 
among queers and deflated their sincere attempts to unify with the Christian church. 
Technically, the article presents a correct picture of Christian Science theology, but its 
tone is in need of more balance and grace, rendering it of limited use. In a more helpful 
1988 article, the author writes about overcoming a combination of fear, fascination, 
and disgust with a gay friend through prayerfully perceiving her “true” spiritual identity 
(Anonymous 1988a). A 1997 article titled “Homosexuality—how do I respond?” shows a 
tender spirit and clearly conveys the (heterosexual) author’s important healing of “freedom 
from sensuality,” including her conviction that “outside of legal marriage, chastity is the 
only lifestyle that supports spiritual growth and stability” (Matthews 1997, 26-27). It 
does not suggest what this might mean for a friend who “happens to be gay,” however, 
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focusing instead on the need to let others make spiritual progress at their own pace. While 
this approach is helpful in some ways, it also leaves gaps in the article’s spiritual reasoning. 
It raises the question of whether “homosexuality ... needs healing,” presumably from a 
Christian Science perspective, but does not answer it. 

Some accounts in the Christian Science periodicals show a degree of homophobia 
and naiveté in characterizing LGBTQ experience as a “lifestyle.” While this could be 
considered true in the case of some “cultural” lesbians, or women who consciously choose 
female partnership as an expression of the desire to fully live feminist political convictions, 
the term implies a level of casual choice that belies both the deeply felt nature of these 
politics and the experience of those who feel biologically “wired” for same-sex sexuality. 

Organization and LGBTQ Experience. In 2004, a church official commented that 
LGBTQ sexuality is “just not an issue” and that “the church doesn’t take stands” (Ro- 
driguez 2004). However, the same year a queer teacher of Christian Science removed 
her name from the church’s rolls following disciplinary action that coincided with her 
marriage to another woman. The probationary letter sent to the teacher does not mention 
homosexuality and even suggests that the teacher was disciplined for moral issues relat- 
ing to honesty rather than sexuality. However, had she not withdrawn her membership 
her same-sex marriage would have certainly become an issue. Most of the church’s state- 
ments have found “no support whatever for homosexuality in biblically based religion” 
(Christian Science Board of Directors 1980). Some LGBTQ people have worked at the 
Christian Science Center in Boston, although probably not openly. In 1985, the Christian 
Science Monitor won a widely publicized lawsuit concerning an employee it dismissed on 
the grounds of lesbianism (UPI 1985). Some openly gay students find “the Boston area 
churches and the Mother Church to be very welcoming,” while at least a few have been 
excommunicated from local or “branch” churches (Rodriguez 2004). Several have left on 
their own; some align themselves with others who have left Eddy’s church, disagreeing 
with its rules and at times feeling that they are upholding “true” Christian Science outside 
the Church structure (although it remains unclear how Eddy’s vision for Church organiza- 
tion can be separated from her theology as a whole). Membership in The Mother Church 
and several branches is based on whether an applicant is “a believer in the doctrines of 
Christian Science, according to the platform and teaching contained in the Christian 
Science textbook,” and those who argue against the centrality of heterosexual marriage in 
Eddy’s theology (or for a strictly cultural, rather than revealed, reading of her views) feel 
that this description might apply to some LGBTQ people (Eddy 1895, 34). Some of these 
varied responses and attitudes are due, at least in part, to the fact that Christian Scientists 
are often driven by either conservative or liberal ideology rather than their own theology 
regarding matters of sexuality. Others are due to a tendency to avoid the LGBTQ issue 
for fear of controversy, an attitude one queer churchgoer calls “ambivalence” (Rodriguez 
2004). 

The most active group of LGBT Christian Science students is EI, and its most active 
chapter is the New York City Christian Science Group (NYCG). Attendance at meetings 
of both groups is more male than female, more mature than young. The NYCG meets 
weekly for discussion, which judging from its online transcripts are spirited, intellectually 
engaging, slightly mystical, and show little resonance with basic Christian Science concepts 
of sexual conduct (which they may somehow conceive as external or unimportant to Eddy’s 
theology). The NYCG also maintains a poignant message board with posts detailing the 
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psychological hurt of its participants, most of whom seek escape, pain, and isolation by 
meeting with those who are likeminded. EI holds annual meetings, when interest permits, 
that typically draw around 50 participants. Its site records some healings (though not of 
homosexuality) experienced by LGBTQ students of Christian Science, moments of grace 
and forward progress, although theologically it also shows some marked differences with 
Eddy’s view of Christian Science. Alums of The Principia, the only school for Christian 
Scientists extending to the college level, have a marginally active LGBTQ alumni group 
(though the school itself does not accept openly LGBTQ students). All three groups have 
Web sites with resource links. A journalist associated with EI recently published Christian 
Science: Its Encounter with Lesbian/Gay America, an emotional account of how these groups 
formed as well as other LGBTQ-related events. 

A final group consists of those who have found needed support within the Church while 
they pursued what they describe as healings of homosexuality. A small body of testimonials 
exists representing these individuals. Like testimonies regarding heterosexual departures 
from Christian Science practice, they show a remarkably constant emphasis on identifying 
one’s self “rightly,” coupled with discerning sensuality as a mesmeric, hypnotically acting 
influence pulling one away from one’s innate purity and freedom as God’s child. One 
testifier refers to this influence as a “foggy” feeling and says, “I saw quite vividly the great 
gulf between the way I was living and the purity of thought—the spiritual standard of 
thought and action” that Church represented (Anonymous 1991, 18). She reports that 
her love of Church, and the tangible support of its members, sustained her over several 
months as healing took place. Another testifier refers to the complementary principle of 
Christian Science theology, writing, “Mrs. Eddy states, ‘Let the “male and female” of God’s 
creating appear’ (Eddy 1994, 249). Having been healed of preferring only the ‘female and 
female’ to appear, I have faced my fears and insecurities and begun to heal them ... I have 
also grown to acknowledge my own completeness and competence as a child of God .. .” 
(Anonymous 1999, 15). 

Conclusions. The complementary and regulative principles of Christian Science theol- 
ogy make it inhospitable to same-sex sexuality. Because students of Christian Science vary 
quite a bit in their comprehension of, agreement with, and application of these doctrines, 
there is wide variation in Christian Science life as it intersects with LGBTQ experience. 
The Church’s theology suggests that ideally the Church would support LGBTQ people 
who desire to live in accord with its principles, even if they have not fully met their goal, 
and that all parties would communicate and exercise great discernment regarding when 
membership is helpful and appropriate. 

“To the physical senses,” wrote Mary Baker Eddy, “the strict demands of Christian 
Science seem peremptory; but mortals are hastening to learn that Life is God, good ...” 
(Eddy 1994, 327). Christian Science does not judge who is “in” nor “out” of God’s care 
based on sexual choices or conduct. It instead determines who is seriously interested in 
following Jesus in the way Eddy describes. For LGBTQ people who sincerely have this 
desire, like heterosexuals in the same category, there is a demand to live in accord with 
the spiritual principles the Science of Christianity reveals and describes. For those who 
do not have this desire, Christian Science doctrines will make little sense. The Church 
does not urge the acceptance or practice of these doctrines on those outside the church 
who offer neither their interest nor their consent. Its sense of evangelism involves making 
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its teachings readily available to those who want them, through its Church structure and 
activities. 
AMY BLACK VOORHEES 
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THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. The Church of England was established in 1543 
during the rule of King Henry VIII in England. King Henry wanted his marriage to 
Catherine of Aragon annulled, but Pope Clement VII refused the annulment. This led 
Henry to declare himself the Supreme Head of the Church of England, and so guaranteed 
the annulment of his marriage. Though the church maintained many of the liturgical 
forms and practices of the Roman Catholic Church, over time the Church of England 
developed theological perspectives and Episcopal structures that were increasingly distinct 
from the Roman church. 

The ruling body of the Church of England is the General Synod, and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury presides over the Church. The Church of England is affiliated with the 
worldwide Anglican Communion, which consists of the Episcopal Church in the United 
States, the Anglican Church of Canada, and various other churches around the world. 
Every ten years bishops from the worldwide Anglican Communion gather at what is 
called the Lambeth Conference in order to formulate and coordinate church policies. The 
Lambeth Conference has been the scene of significant controversy around the issue of 
homosexuality in the Church, with some bishops pushing for a more inclusive stance on 
the part of the Church, and other bishops calling for the clear condemnation of same-sex 
relations in keeping with the historic stance of the Church. As a result, the Church of 
England, like its counterparts in the United States and Canada, has experienced serious 
internal divisions over the question of the status of homosexual persons. This division can 
be seen in the ruling Synod of the Church, where there are strong differences between the 
conservative evangelical wing and the liberal branch of the Church. 

The more conservative wing of the Church argues that homosexuality is a chosen 
behavior that one can change. They argue, in keeping with traditional understandings of 
homosexuality, that same-sex relations are unnatural and prohibited by God in all times. 
In contrast stands the liberal wing of the Church, which argues that the Church needs 
to pay attention to modern psychological, sociological, and biological findings regarding 
homosexuality, and that such findings present homosexuality as an orientation that is not 
chosen but discovered as an individual matures. Thus homosexuality is not something that 
one can change; rather it is a naturally occurring and God-given orientation alongside of 
heterosexuality. The traditions and scriptures of the Church, from this vantage, need to 
be read in light of developments in the social and biological sciences, and that to do so is 
not forsaking tradition, but uses human reason as God intended. 

In its 1991 statement “Issues in Human Sexuality,” the House of Bishops of the Church of 
England tried to strike a balance between the conflicting views within the church regarding 
homosexuality. The Bishops affirmed previous teaching that same-sex genital acts fall short 
of the Christian ideal, and that such same-sex relations should be met by the Church with 
both a call to repentance and the exercise of compassion. They went on to declare, however, 
that the conscientious decision of those who chose to enter into same-sex relationships 
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should be respected by Christians and that the Church must not reject those Christians 
who genuinely believe that God has called them into such relationships. Thus baptism, 
church membership, and participating in Eucharist are not to be withheld from actively gay 
or lesbian people. Still, the Bishops also decreed that because of the particular character of 
their calling the clergy cannot enter into sexually active homosexual relationships, since 
such relationships are still viewed as inferior to heterosexual marriages and not in keeping 
with God’s call to the proper use of sexuality in marriage. 

While there was significant ebb and flow in the debate, the Church of England main- 
tained this basic tension between cautiously welcoming gay and lesbian Christians among 
the laity, but barring them from the clergy. In 2002, however, then Archbishop of Wales, 
Rowan Williams spoke out against the double standard between the laity and the clergy 
regarding the status of homosexuality. He opposed the ban that prevented sexually active 
gay and lesbian persons from pursuing ordination within the Church. Homosexuality is 
either intrinsically sinful for everybody, clergy and laity alike, or it is not intrinsically 
sinful for anybody, again clergy and laity alike. The Church couldn’t have it both ways. 
He also espoused the view that the Bible does not necessarily ban committed same-sex 
relationships. In response the Archbishop of Canterbury, George Cary, stated that the 
church was dangerously close to a complete division over the issue, and that the liberal 
wing of the church should stop pushing so hard lest the church be divided. The situation 
grew even more heated in 2003 with the appointment of Bishop Williams as the new 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the leader of the Church of England. Conservative members 
of the Church met to protest the appointment of Williams. In June of 2003 Archbishop 
Williams appointed Rev. Jeffrey John, an openly gay man, as assistant bishop of Reading 
(near London). Although he was celibate there was tremendous controversy simply be- 
cause Rev. John was open about his gay identity. He eventually withdrew his acceptance 
of the position. In 2004, however, in the face of strong opposition John was installed as 
Dean at the prominent St. Albans Cathedral. 

In October of 2003 Archbishop Williams formed a Lambeth Commission to study ways 
to keep the worldwide Anglican communion from falling into even further division in the 
aftermath of the ordination of an openly gay bishop by the Episcopal Church USA, and 
the sanctioning of same-sex blessings by the New Westminster diocese of the Anglican 
Church of Canada. The issue was framed more in terms of how to maintain a united 
communion rather than trying to solve the deep divisions over the status of homosexuality 
in the Church. Over against the creation of liturgies for blessing same-sex unions in the 
Canadian Anglican scene, the Church of England expressly decided not to develop such 
liturgies since the church was so divided over the issue. Secular legislation in England 
in 2003 only added to the debate in the Church, as the British government passed the 
Civil Partnership Act, and the Adoption Act, which allows same-sex couples to register as 
civil partners with many of the same rights and privileges (including adoption of children) 
as heterosexual couples. While it was not called marriage, it was clearly a step in this 
direction. The bishops called upon the church to welcome those who chose to register as 
civil partners. 

If there was great division in the Church of England over same-sex relations, the 
Anglican churches in Africa were of one voice in their strong and outspoken opposition 
to any tolerance of homosexuality in the Church. Several Anglican bishops in Africa 
strongly criticized the Church of England, and especially the Episcopal Church USA 
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and the Anglican Church of Canada, for allowing same-sex partners to participate as 
active members in the church. The strong language on the part of the African bishops 
in turn drew a rebuke from Rowan Williams, Archbishop of Canterbury, who issued a 
statement in 2004 criticizing the bishops for making it easier for someone to attack or 
abuse homosexual persons. Williams called upon the bishops themselves to repent of using 
language that could lead to violence against homosexual people. 

In 2004 the Lambeth Commission that had been established the year before issued its 
report on the issue of homosexuality and the Anglican communion. This report became 
known as the Windsor Report, and it took a very strong stance against all homosexual 
practice. The Commission also recommended that at present no further actively homo- 
sexual bishops be consecrated, and that there should be a moratorium on the blessing of 
same-sex unions. Both of these recommendations were clearly aimed at developments in 
the Episcopal Church USA and at the Anglican Church of Canada. While no sanctions 
were recommended against the US and Canadian churches for their previous actions (in 
contrast to the desire of the African bishops), the Windsor Report was a clear step toward 
a more conservative and traditional response to homosexuality in the church. In 2005, 
however, the Scottish Episcopal Church moved in the opposite direction by declaring that 
“practicing homosexuals” were not barred from seeking ordination to the priesthood in 
the church. 

In 2005 the Primates of the Anglican Communion held a regularly scheduled meeting 
and discussed the issue of homosexuality at length. (The Primates are the head bishops 
of the various thirty-eight regional churches that comprise the Anglican Communion.) 
Of the thirty-five Primates who attended the meeting, fourteen of them refused to share 
Eucharist with the group as a whole in protest against the actions of the US and Canadian 
churches in accepting same-sex relations. The Primates as a whole issued a statement 
that endorsed the Windsor Report’s recommendations. At the same time they asked the 
Episcopal Church USA and the Anglican Church of Canada to voluntarily withdraw from 
the Anglican Consultative Council, which is the primary international Anglican council 
between the meetings of the Lambeth Conference. The issue will be taken up again at the 
next Lambeth Conference in 2008. 

JEFFREY S. SIKER 
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THE CHURCH OF SCIENTOLOGY. The Church of Scientology was founded in 1954 
by L. Ron Hubbard (1911-1986) for the purpose of enacting Hubbard’s applied religious 
philosophy of Scientology. In 1950 Hubbard had published his Dianetics: The Modern 
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Science of Mental Health, which became a best-seller. In it Hubbard introduced the notion 
of “auditing,” a question and answer therapy in which a trained “auditor” poses a set list 
of questions to the person seeking to address various issues in his or her life. The goal is 
to become more spiritually and psychologically whole. Auditing is the central practice of 
Scientology. Related to this process is the “Tone Scale,” introduced by Hubbard in his 
1951 book Science of Survival: Prediction of Human Behavior, used to describe human moods 
and behaviors. The scale goes from —40 (total failure) to +40 (total serenity). Hubbard 
located homosexual persons at 1.1 on his tone scale, rating such persons as sexual perverts. 
“At 1.1 on the tone scale, we enter the area of the most vicious reversal of the second 
dynamic. Here we have promiscuity, perversion, sadism and irregular practices” (Hubbard 
1973, 116). Hubbard’s solution to the homosexual problem was that homosexuals should 
be segregated from the rest of society and even institutionalized in order to stop its further 
spread among the human population. “Such people should be taken from the society as 
rapidly as possible and uniformly institutionalized; for here is the level of the contagion 
of immorality, and the destruction of ethics. ... No social order which desires to survive 
dares overlook its stratum 1.1’s. No social order will survive which does not remove these 
people from its midst” (Hubbard 1973, 89-90). 

Hubbard’s approach to the phenomenon of homosexuality, if somewhat more extreme 
than most, was at the time within the mainstream societal and psychological view of ho- 
mosexuality. Homosexuality was deemed a mental illness in the Diagnostic and Statistical 
Manual used by psychologists and psychiatrists for diagnosing psychological pathologies. 
Homosexuality was officially considered such a pathology until the 1970s 

While Hubbard’s view of homosexual persons was rather clear in his early writings, 
there has been much debate in the scientology community about the extent to which his 
views changed in later years. One tragedy in Hubbard’s life may well have contributed to 
a change in his understanding of homosexuality. Hubbard had groomed his son, Quentin 
Hubbard, to take over the leadership of the Church of Scientology. But in 1976 Quentin 
Hubbard committed suicide, apparently because of guilt over his own homosexual iden- 
tity. There are a number of gay Scientologists who claim that in his later years Hubbard 
rejected his original understanding of homosexuality. They point in particular to a 1967 
policy change instituted by Hubbard, which states: “It has never been any part of my 
plans to regulate or to attempt to regulate the private lives of individuals. Whenever 
this has occurred, it has not resulted in any improved condition. ... Therefore all for- 
mer rules, regulations and policies relating to the sexual activities of Scientologists are 
cancelled.” This policy change is cited in a pamphlet that seeks to show the openness 
of Scientologists to gay and lesbian persons (The Straight Dope About Scientology and 
Gays; http://www.liveandgrow.orgscientology_and_the_gay_community.pdf). The official 
Web site of the Church of Scientology offers no statements about homosexuality, or about 
gay and lesbian persons in the Church. 

JEFFREY S. SIKER 
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CLERGY AND ORDINATION. The issue of homosexuality and Christian clergyper- 
sons has grown over the last generation into a heated argument that threatens to divide 
many Christian denominations. At issue is the question of whether or not openly gay or 
lesbian individuals can be ordained to ministry in the various Christian denominations. 
The answer to this question has been decidedly mixed across denominational boundaries. 
In general denominational hierarchies have made a clear distinction between homosexual 
orientation and homosexual practice. The orientation is not seen as sinful in and of itself, 
but same-sex practices are viewed typically as sinful and not in keeping with God’s will 
for human beings. Individuals who have a homosexual orientation may be ordained to 
ministry if they pledge to remain celibate. Individuals who are openly gay or lesbian and 
plan on being in committed same-sex relationships may not be ordained in most Christian 
denominations. (The exceptions to this by way of policy include the United Church of 
Christ, the United Church of Canada, and the Metropolitan Community Church.) 

Until recently the nature of the question about homosexuality and ordination revolved 
around slightly different matters when comparing the Roman Catholic Church to the 
Protestant Church tradition. In the Roman Catholic tradition, since all priests take a vow 
of celibacy upon ordination, the question about homosexuality has in some sense been 
a non-issue. Whether a priest had a heterosexual or a homosexual orientation made no 
substantive difference if in all cases the priest took a vow of celibacy. The issue in the 
Roman Catholic Church was not so much about ordination as it was about nonclergy 
homosexual Catholics in terms of procreation and sex outside of marriage. 

In 2005, however, the nature of the discussion changed somewhat with the publication 
of the “Instruction on the Criteria of Vocational Discernment Regarding Persons with 
Homosexual Tendencies in View of Their Admission to the Priesthood and to Sacred 
Orders,” by the Vatican’s Congregation for Catholic Education. This document made it 
clear that men who have deep-seated homosexual tendencies, or who even support the 
so-called “gay culture,” do not have the requisite affective maturity to be admitted to 
seminary for preparation for ordination to the priesthood. If a man experiences transitory 
homosexual tendencies as part of the process of maturation, such an individual may be 
admitted to a seminary to prepare for ordination as long as these tendencies have been 
overcome for at least three years prior to ordination to the deaconate. The Vatican also 
made it clear that it was not seeking to retroactively invalidate the ordinations of any 
gay man previously ordained to the priesthood. It appears that the primary reason for the 
development of this “Instruction” was the clergy scandal in the United States revolving 
around clergy sexual abuse, especially those cases dealing with same-sex relations and 
pedophilia. The timing of the release of the document was criticized for scapegoating 
the gay Catholic community and blaming them for the sinful actions of a small group of 
priests. 

Whereas the debate in the Catholic Church did not until recently address the issue 
of ordination, in the Protestant tradition, by contrast, the entire debate revolved (and 
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still revolves) around ordination. This is because in the Protestant tradition clergy are 
typically married. The marriage relationships of clergypersons then become exemplars 
of appropriate sexual relationships in the church. Just as the Protestant tradition has 
long upheld heterosexual marriage as the exclusive norm for sexual relations, so the 
denominations in the Protestant churches have for the most part ruled officially against 
the ordination of any gay or lesbian Christians who do not at the same time take a vow of 
celibacy as a prerequisite to ordained ministry. The goal is to preserve the role of ordained 
clergy as models of heterosexual marriage. Even though it is not uncommon for clergy to 
get divorced, the problem of divorce is viewed as a completely different issue from that of 
homosexuality. 

One problem that has caused further tensions within Protestant denominations is how 
to deal with clergypersons who are already ordained to ministry, but then come out as gay 
or lesbian individuals. When such individuals have been married, divorce often ensues. 
Divorce is typically not cause for dismissal from a church. But then the question arises 
whether the “out” gay or lesbian clergyperson will maintain a celibate lifestyle or will be 
engaged in an active same-sex relationship. Often the approach to this question has been a 
form of “Don’t Ask, Don’t Tell,” so that the church and the individual clergyperson agree 
to treat the matter as an issue of personal discretion. At times, however, clergypersons 
have been quite open about their same-sex relationship in hopes of bringing about larger 
change within the church. At other times, individuals in the church opposed to gay or 
lesbian clergypersons have brought formal charges against the person in the hope of having 
them dismissed from the church or even defrocked from the ordained ministry. 

Churches have been divided over such cases. Two cases from 2004 stand out in the 
United Methodist Church in the United States. In the first case, the highest court 
of the United Methodist Church ruled that homosexual persons may not be ordained 
(which simply confirmed the traditional stance of the denomination), but the court also 
significantly ruled that the Rev. Karen Dammann, an openly lesbian clergyperson who 
had been acquitted of charges of violating church law by a regional body of the church, 
could not be prosecuted again by the denomination. Thus she could retain her status as a 
United Methodist minister in good standing even though she was in an openly same-sex 
relationship, had married her partner under Oregon law, and had a child with her partner. 
The church court’s ruling was seen as a compromise measure that tried to walk the fine 
line between official church law (no ordination of homosexual persons) and the right of 
local church jurisdictions to issue rulings in such judicial cases. In the second case, Rev. 
Beth Stroud was defrocked (lost her ordination status) by a church court in Philadelphia 
for violating the church’s prohibition against same-sex relationships. She was convicted 
of engaging in practices incompatible with Christian teachings. 

In the Presbyterian Church (USA) there are also a number of openly gay clergypersons. 
The structure of the denomination gives significant power to local judicatories, Presby- 
teries, to make decisions about ordination and confirming the call of a pastor to a local 
congregation. In cases where ministers have come out as gay or lesbian, as long as the 
clergyperson stays in the same parish there is little that the Presbytery can, or typically 
wants to, do to change the situation. When a clergyperson seeks, however, to take a new 
position in a different Presbytery, it can be extremely difficult for an openly gay or les- 
bian clergyperson to be approved by the new Presbytery to accept a new call. The degree 
to which the Presbyterian Church is divided on the issue of gay/lesbian clergy can be 
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illustrated by the meeting of the General Assembly (the national gathering of the church 
in June, now held every two years) in 2004. At this Assembly there was a motion before 
the commissioners (elected representatives from the Presbyteries) on whether or not to 
repeal language adopted in 1978 that bars from ordination individuals who engage in 
“unrepentant homosexual practice.” When the commissioners voted the result was 259 
in favor of retaining the language and 255 in favor of repealing the language. Thus the 
motion to repeal the language barring ordination of actively gay and lesbian clergy was 
defeated by a mere four votes. These kinds of close divisions are, in fact, not uncommon 
in the deliberations of many denominations. 

In the Episcopal Church (USA) the issue of ordaining gay or lesbian clergy has become 
even more divisive in the aftermath of the consecration of Rev. Gene Robinson as a bishop 
in New Hampshire. While there was widespread criticism across the denomination of this 
consecration, the relative autonomy of the Diocese to consecrate the bishops that they 
want to have is also at issue. At present there is a moratorium against the consecration 
of any more openly gay bishops in the Episcopal Church (USA), but the presence of 
one openly gay bishop in the church continues to cause tremendous controversy across 
the denomination and is read by some in the church as an indication that other gay or 
lesbian individuals seeking ordination will find a welcome at least in some dioceses of the 
Episcopal Church. This is certainly already the case in the New Westminster Diocese of 
the Anglican Church of Canada, where the church has developed liturgical rites for the 
blessing of same-sex unions. 

Thus the relationship between ordination of openly gay or lesbian clergy and the partic- 
ular polity of different denominations comes into significant play across denominational 
lines. At more local levels it is not uncommon that, since individuals personally know the 
openly gay or lesbian ordination candidate, there is a greater willingness to present such 
a candidate for ordination to a local ecclesial body. At more national levels, where the 
identity of the individual involved is less the issue than the question of ordaining someone 
who is openly gay or lesbian, the traditional teaching and practice of the church against 
ordaining homosexual persons who do not take a vow of celibacy has most often won the 
day. 

JEFFREY S. SIKER 
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CLOUT. CLOUT is a Lesbian-Affirming Ecumenical Christian Movement open to 
women-identified-women who are “out” to some degree, and who also claim to be Chris- 
tian (of any tradition; affiliated or non-affiliated with Christian churches/institutions). In 
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November of 1990, Carter Heyward, Melanie Morrison, and Cathy Ann Beaty issued an 
invitation to ten openly lesbian clergy to meet. They gathered in New York City to talk 
about their common vision across denominations from the vantage point of being lesbians 
who are “out” in the church. At this meeting, a Statement of Commitment was drafted 
and CLOUT was born. The statement was circulated ecumenically and all lesbians able 
to show their support publicly were invited to sign it. 

The Statement of Commitment, adopted November 1990 and revised January 1999, 
affirms that “CLOUT” is proudly progressive, actively antiracist, creatively spiritual, mi- 
lagro bound. Christian Lesbians OUT, CLOUT, is a developing coalition of “out” lesbian 
Christians in solidarity with one another. “Because Christian institutions have historically 
devalued the gifts and stifled the voices of lesbian women, we hold our identity as “Chris- 
tian” and “Lesbian” in creative tension. We respect the right of every woman to define for 
herself what it means to be both Christian and lesbian. Our primary purpose is to claim 
our spiritual and sexual wholeness, to proclaim the goodness of our lives, our ministries 
and our relationships, and to empower ourselves and each other to challenge the churches 
to which we belong.” 

By March, 1991, the West Coast Regional CLOUT membership was begun through the 
initiative of Janie Spahr and Coni Staff. The first CLOUT Global Gathering was held in 
1991 in Minneapolis, the second took place in California two years later, and the third was 
held in Rochester, New York in 1995. The 1997 CLOUT Global Gathering centered in 
Portland, Oregon. CLOUT Global Gatherings are scheduled about every two years. The 
15-year anniversary Gathering was held in Berkeley, CA in 2005. There are many regional 
gatherings of CLOUT across the United States and Canada. 

The CLOUT mission includes commitments to call upon Lesbian Christians to come out 
of the closet, whenever and wherever possible, and to help empower one another in taking 
this courageous step; to tell our stories and share our spiritual journeys so that we may create 
and embody Lesbian Christian understandings and contexts for justice-based theologies, 
ethics, liturgies, rituals, psychologies, recovery programs, and other spiritual resources. In 
so doing, “we partner with justice-minded sisters worldwide to further the healing and 
liberation of all creatures and the earth. CLOUT aims to explore new understanding of 
erotic power and sexuality, of mutuality, commitment, faithfulness and partnership so 
that we do not merely replicate or imitate sexist, heterosexist, or capitalist relationships of 
alienation and possession. CLOUT develops networks with Jewish lesbians, post-Christian 
lesbians and other spiritual and secular groups of lesbians; with pro-feminist/womanist gay 
men; and with pro-feminist/womanist lesbian-affirming organizations, especially those of 
other marginalized women and men, both within and beyond the churches.” 

JUDITH HOCH WRAY 
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CLOUT, www.cloutsisters.org. 


COMING OUT. “Coming Out” is the common use phrase that describes the process of 
claiming one’s identity as gay, lesbian, or bisexual and communicating that identity to 
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others. Historically, the meanings associated with coming out have changed in response 
to developments in both gay and heterosexual culture. Although coming out is most often 
thought of as an action by gay and lesbian persons, actually, it is an act in which all 
persons engage on a daily basis. In regards to sexual identity, individuals make choices 
about how they express themselves to others in almost every encounter they experience. 
For example, heterosexuals come out every time they introduce a spouse, wear a wedding 
ring, or engage in office talk about their boyfriends and girlfriends. Due to the cultural 
hegemony of heterosexuality, heterosexual persons do not have to engage in a conscious 
coming out process. The culture has done that for them. Since heterosexism presumes that 
everyone is heterosexual until proven otherwise, coming out rarely presents any difficulties 
or requires any intentional thought process by heterosexual persons. However, depending 
upon one’s religious and social context, coming out can be a difficult and arduous task 
for gay, lesbian, and bisexual persons. Essentially, one must set oneself in opposition to 
the norms and expectations of most in church and society. Sometimes one can come out 
without significant costs. At other times, the costs can be great. Depending upon the 
surrounding environment, one may risk losing contact with family of origin, losing one’s 
job or career status, losing one’s status as clergy or laity in some organized religions, and 
losing the security of freedom from homophobic harassment and violence. Despite these 
potential losses, the gains reported by those who have come out significantly outweigh 
the losses. Although these gains may be more intangible than the losses, they greatly 
impact the individual on a daily basis. These gains include but are not limited to increased 
self-esteem, decreased fear and shame, increased connection with community, healthier 
relationships, more spiritual depth and honesty, and increased joy and happiness in life. 

Significance of Coming Out. The coming out process is extremely significant for gay, 
lesbian, and bisexual persons for several reasons. First of all, psychological research has 
proven repeatedly that coming out greatly increases one’s mental health and emotional 
well-being. The more silent one is about one’s true nature, the more isolated he or she 
is. The more isolated one is, the less opportunity to develop healthy relationships with 
friends and family, as well as with potential intimate life partners. Without coming out, one 
cannot experience the fullness of healthy relationships with others, nor the full integration 
of sexuality and spirituality. 

In addition to psychological and spiritual health, there are other benefits to gay and 
lesbian persons coming out which are often assumed by heterosexuals. For example, one 
must come out to one’s employer in order to receive same-sex domestic partner benefits, to 
one’s lawyer to facilitate appropriate wills, trusts, and other legal rights which come with 
marriage, and to one’s doctor to receive the most accurate health care. One must come out 
to one’s pastor to fully benefit from pastoral care. Finally, the act of coming out is critical 
in the work of social change and the effort to build just and equal gay and lesbian civil 
rights. The more closeted gay and lesbian individuals are, the more society can deny their 
existence. In order to truly create social change, people must realize that gay and lesbian 
people are living, working, and participating in all aspects of social and religious life. Thus, 
coming out of the closet is an act of social, religious, and personal change. 

Historical Meanings of Coming Out. The initial interpretation of the phrase “coming 
out” in early modern gay culture was a variation of the heterosexual rite of passage known 
as the debutante ball in white wealthy society. At these social events, young women 
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were presented to society in a “coming out ball,” designating a young woman’s transition 
from girlhood into womanhood. George Chauncey, a researcher in gay culture has stated 
that prior to World War II, coming out was considered a communal act of introduction, 
presenting young gay men into gay society. Following World War II, coming out began 
to take on other meanings, associated more with self-acknowledgement, initiated by the 
individual rather than the communal sense of being brought out. It was not until the more 
recent history of the gay rights movement, just prior to the time of the Stonewall Inn 
uprising in New York City (1969) that coming out became associated with being closeted 
(a metaphor for keeping one’s sexual orientation secret). Since then, to “come out of the 
closet” has meant to step out of secrecy, to open the door of self-disclosure, self-affirmation, 
and connection to community. 

Another rather recent phenomenon of the coming out movement is that of “being 
outted.” This describes a process by which one individual reveals the sexual orientation of 
another without that person’s consent. This may be done as a political move, as in outing 
persons in positions of power who publicly condemn gay rights, but are gay or lesbian 
themselves. It may also be done to discredit persons whose positions might be at risk if 
their sexual orientation becomes known. 

Religious/Theological Understandings of Coming Out. If coming out is understood to 
be of immense importance in psychological health and social change, it is also of great 
religious and theological significance. For many, coming out is a religious experience 
affirming the theological belief that all humankind is made in the image and likeness of 
God. Gay, lesbian, and bisexual people of faith often lay claim to the experience that to 
deny who they are is to deny who God created them to be, and thus, to deny the fullness 
of God. Therefore, coming out is an act of faith for many. 

Liberation theology has become a vital tool for the dismantling of homophobia and 
heterosexism in church and society. So much of heterosexist thought and practice ap- 
peals to Jewish and Christian scriptures that even nonchurchgoers will often cite patri- 
archal religious dogma to defend their positions. Thus, gay and lesbian religious studies 
have underscored the importance of the experience of God over the dogma of doctrine. 
This change in perspective has empowered people of faith to integrate their spirituality 
and their sexuality, and to critique oppressive interpretations of scripture and church 
practice. 

Christian and Hebrew scripture has become a major area of study in this work. Re- 
reading the texts in light of historical criticism on the role of sexism and homophobia in 
their writing and interpretation has rendered new insights. The Bible does not make a clear 
statement of judgment in regard to sexual orientation. Knowing that sexual orientation 
was not understood or acknowledged in biblical times raises serious questions as to the 
validity of claims that scripture condemns nonheterosexuality. The few references in 
scripture often misrepresented to condemn homosexuality more often address issues of 
rape, temple prostitution, procreation, and the sexist ideation that men and women are 
not to be treated equally. In reading accounts of the life of Jesus, it is impossible to find 
a single comment about gay or lesbian persons or relationships. Thus, it cannot be said 
that Jesus condemned nonheterosexuals. Yet, it is clear that there is an ethic of love that 
sets a standard throughout scripture. From the LGBT perspective it is this ethic that calls 
people to love one another, which gay and lesbian people of faith assert is true for all 
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people, despite sexual orientation. Finally, the words of scripture themselves call people 
of faith to create justice and “set at liberty those who are oppressed.” Therefore, not only 
is scripture ambiguous about sexuality, it is clear about God’s commandments to work for 
loving justice. This ethic of love and the call to liberation are significant in the act of 
coming out for many gay and lesbian religious people. 

There are several religious scholars asserting new theological understandings of coming 
out for gay and lesbian persons. Chris Glaser, a gay Presbyterian activist, writes of coming 
out as a sacrament, stating that both coming out and religious sacraments presume an 
embodied religious experience within a community, revealing the sacred. Kathleen Ritter 
and Craig O’Neal write about coming out as an experience of the soul yearning for God. 
Others describe coming out as a prayer for self-renewal, and as an act of resistance to 
evil. 

Coming Out in Religion. While people often assert that gay and lesbian persons are 
somehow outside of the boundaries of religion, the reality is quite different. Depending 
upon the theology and practice of the particular religious institution, clergy, and laity 
may be out to different degrees. Nonetheless, they are present throughout religious insti- 
tutions. Within every major organized religious body, there exists an advocacy group for 
gay and lesbian persons. While the role of noncloseted, openly gay, and lesbian persons 
in religion is debated, gay and lesbian persons remain active in all areas of church life 
and leadership. Many individual Christians and faith communities are unclear about their 
belief stance toward homosexuality. In some instances, this may be the result of poor 
and/or rigid biblical interpretive skills, and a confusing array of messages about homosex- 
uality from religious leaders. Often people express their belief that the Bible condemns 
homosexuality, although they are not sure how or why. Few church members have been 
taught a congruent theological stance about sexuality in general or homosexuality in 
particular. 

One of the most successful movements in helping gay and lesbian Christians come 
out in the Protestant church has been the “Welcoming Church” movement. This is an 
ecumenical effort that empowers local congregations and church organizations to study 
homosexuality and vote to declare themselves welcoming of gay and lesbian persons in 
all aspects of church life and leadership. The success of this movement enables individ- 
uals to come out within affirming congregations, and empowers congregations to come 
out as welcoming and safe places for nonheterosexuals. There are a few denominations 
that ordain openly gay and lesbian clergy, including the United Church of Christ, the 
Unitarian-Universalist Association, and The Swedenborgian Church. In other denom- 
inations, where the decision for ordination is left to the discretion of a bishop or local 
ordaining body, out gay and lesbian clergy are sometimes ordained, even if the denomina- 
tion is not supportive of gay rights. In the Catholic Church, “Dignity” is an organization 
that provides support for gay and lesbian Catholics, serving mass and helping gay and les- 
bian Catholics to come out. In the Reformed Jewish religion there are several out rabbis, 
and there is an organization for Orthodox gay and lesbian Jews. In addition to mainstream 
Jewish and Christian religions, there are gay and lesbian persons and advocacy groups in 
the Mormon Church, the Mennonites, and fundamentalist Christian churches; however, 
if these persons come out as self-affirming rather than repenting, they are often exiled 
from the community. There are also gay and lesbian people of faith in Islam, Buddhism, 
and Pagan religions. While American Buddhism and Pagan religions are normally very 
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supportive of gay and lesbian persons, the Islamic religion is not. Thus, persons may face 
difficult choices about their sexuality and their religious involvement. 
LEANNE MCCALL TIGERT 
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COMMITMENT CEREMONIES. “Commitment ceremony” is a term that has been 
used to describe rituals in which same-sex couples declare or solemnize their relationships, 
usually in a public location with witnesses or spectators in attendance, and often with 
an officiant who represents a religious denomination. They have also been called “holy 
unions” or simply “weddings,” depending upon the religious orientation of the celebrants 
and their desire to challenge or appropriate the conventional language associated with 
heterosexual marriage. 

Commitment ceremonies do not imply the acquisition of any of the legal or civil enti- 
tlements that accompany marriage for heterosexuals, except in locations where same-sex 
marriage has been accorded legitimacy (as of this writing in the Netherlands, Belgium, 
the state of Massachusetts, and seven provinces and one territory of Canada). Although 
a number of municipalities, counties, and states in the United States have mechanisms 
in place for registering domestic partnerships, and many public and private employers 
offer various kinds of benefits to same-sex partners of employees, commitment cere- 
monies exist independently of those measures and do not directly bear on receipt of such 
prerogatives. 

There is considerable controversy over claims by some historians that rituals analogous 
to commitment ceremonies can be documented throughout history, but at least one major 
scholar, James Boswell, has presented substantial evidence in support of his assertion 
that same-sex unions have deep roots in premodern Christianity. Less controversial are 
historical records of lesbian and gay ceremonies that were held in some US locations early 
in the twentieth century. Jonathan Ned Katz’s Gay American History describes a number of 
such cases from various periods, including some instances in which cross-dressing women 
successfully passed as men in order to obtain marriage licenses. George Chauncey, Lillian 
Faderman, and other scholars have documented a number of elaborate ceremonies that 
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took place in Depression-era Harlem, including a particularly well-publicized instance 
involving the lesbian blues singer Gladys Bentley. The use of the terminology associated 
with kinship and marriage, such as calling one’s partner “husband” or “wife,” abound in the 
literature and indicate that metaphors of marriage, if not literal claims to the institution, 
have been a part of lesbian and gay life in the West for some time. 

Recent studies of gay and lesbian life in the US have revealed the presence of com- 
mitment ceremonies across the social spectrum, with reports of such events turning up in 
small towns across the country as well as in large metropolitan areas with substantial and 
visible gay and lesbian populations. Interestingly, the proliferation of these ceremonies has 
paralleled but not overlapped with demands for legal marriage, and it is noteworthy that 
such same-sex ceremonies lack many of the economic attributes of heterosexual marriage. 
That is, couples who organize commitment ceremonies do so even though the event will 
bring them no legal benefits and few if any material advantages. In nearly all cases, same- 
sex couples bear the (often substantial) costs of the ceremonies with little or no support 
by family. While some may receive wedding gifts, they are unlikely to accumulate the 
quantity of goods often presented to heterosexual couples when they marry. And couples 
conducting ceremonies cannot be assured that close family members will attend the event 
or acknowledge their union. 

Commitment ceremonies commonly feature officiants who are members of the clergy 
or who adopt some of the symbolic attributes of clergy in order to perform the ceremony. 
Controversy over the role of ordained clergy in these ritual occasions has been heated in 
recent years, with some denominations (e.g., Roman Catholicism) strictly forbidding the 
use of its churches and the participation of its clergy in same-sex rites, and others arrayed 
along a continuum that ranges from enthusiastic involvement to grudging tolerance. The 
Metropolitan Community Church (MCC), a predominantly gay and lesbian Protestant 
denomination, pioneered ceremonies it called “holy unions” beginning in 1970, when 
the Reverend Troy Perry, the founder of the church, presided over a ceremony and 
attempted to issue a legally valid marriage certificate. Since that time, the MCC has 
continued to be active in blessing unions of same-sex couples, as have many parishes of 
the Unitarian Universalist Association and the United Church of Christ. Reform and 
Reconstructionist Judaism have supported decisions by individual rabbis to officiate in 
such ceremonies, though rabbis in those branches of Judaism are not required to do so. 
Other mainstream denominations, however, have been engaged in acrimonious debates 
over the right of clergy to bless same-sex unions or to perform such rituals inside church 
buildings. Several ministers associated with the United Methodist Church have been 
disciplined over their continuing practice of conducting commitment ceremonies, and 
controversies have also raged in the Presbyterian, Lutheran, and Episcopal Churches, 
often linked to debates over the role of gay men and lesbians as ordained clergy. 

Despite the intensity of these disputes, gay and lesbian couples continue to place par- 
ticular value on the involvement of some sort of religious authority in their ceremonies; 
so pressure for clergy to officiate has not abated. For some couples, personal religiosity or 
long-term affiliation with a particular religious institution appears to be the motivating 
factor, as they wish to obtain spiritual sanction for their relationship and to emphasize their 
relationship with God. For others, it appears that the various trappings of religion—for 
example, clerical authority, church or synagogue as a site, prayers, organ music—imbue the 
event they have organized with the unmistakable insignia of a “wedding,” an important 
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matter when same-sex unions have little or no legal status. They do not differ in this re- 
spect from many heterosexual couples, for whom a church wedding may be one of the few 
occasions in life that involves religious participation. In still other cases, having a religious 
commitment ceremony emphasizes the claimed equivalence of the same-sex relationship 
with those of heterosexual family members. 

For same-sex couples, all of the decisions associated with the ritual can come to have 
significance beyond declaration of the relationship. Expending substantial sums of money 
on catering, music, clothing, rings, flowers, printed invitations, and a honeymoon can 
signal a desire to achieve equality within families, to share in an experience once thought 
to be unattainable, or to demonstrate having achieved the status of a responsible adult. 
Commitment ceremonies can provide an opportunity to declare allegiance to particular 
segments of the gay and lesbian community, as for couples who stage ceremonies that 
draw on symbols associated, for example, with leather, square dancing, Wicca, goddess 
worship, S/M, drag, or theme parties. In other instances, couples use their ceremonies 
not only to declare the commitment but to affirm their membership in familial, ethnic, 
and religious collectivities, or to make political demands. Ceremonies may use symbols 
associated with specific identity claims of one or both of the celebrants, for example, the 
use of the Jewish chuppah (wedding canopy) and ketubah (marriage contract), jumping 
the broom (a tradition traced to American slaves), American Indian symbols, clothing, 
music, and food associated with particular ethnic affiliations, and family heirlooms. In 
some instances, the claims made in these ways represent historical links with particular 
groups; in some others, they may constitute appropriations of ritual elements that have 
some particular appeal to the couple. 

While the use of religious and other symbols emblematic of idealized weddings are com- 
monly deployed in lesbian and gay commitment ceremonies, other ways to assert legitimacy 
also may appear both in the rituals themselves and in other events that surround them. The 
receipt of gifts, particularly objects conventionally associated with marriage, can be highly 
valued, with some couples indicating their choices in commercial wedding registries. Many 
of the written materials associated with commitment ceremonies highlight the importance 
of “love” as the driving force behind the union, thus utilizing the kind of romantic imagery 
that also legitimizes heterosexual marriages. Interestingly, the fact that lesbian and gay 
couples seemingly “choose” to solemnize their commitment, that is, are not constrained by 
the pressures of convention, also leads both couples and other participants in ceremonies 
to attribute more “authenticity” to these relationships. Commitment ceremonies, as well, 
typically bring together diverse spectators and guests, as couples see the inclusion of both 
gay and straight family and friends, spanning generations, as essential markers of their 
demands for inclusion in the larger society, as well as indicators of the authenticity of their 
claims to be “married.” 

Considering the emphasis placed by same-sex couples on involving their family mem- 
bers in their ceremonies, the refusal of some kin to attend or to take an active role in the 
ritual can be a source of considerable stress for the couples. As mentioned above, couples’ 
families rarely subsidize the ceremonies, but they can also demonstrate their disapproval 
by distancing themselves from the occasion in other ways. In view of this tension, the 
participation of relatives in gay and lesbian commitment ceremonies can be the source 
of enormous celebration, and the relatives who take part may find themselves the target 
of expressions of affection from the couple and from the other (gay) guests. Since the 
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symbolism of love and authenticity in commitment ceremonies can often be quite elab- 
orate, it is not uncommon for previously skeptical attendees, especially kin, to find 
themselves overcome by emotion during these events that sometimes challenges previous 
Opposition to same-sex unions. 
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DIGNITY USA. Founded in 1969 in San Diego, California, by Fr. Patrick Nidorf, OSA, 
Dignity began as a counseling and then a support group. It has been a national organi- 
zation since 1973. The goal of DignityUSA is to serve as an advocate for change in the 
Roman Catholic Church’s stance on homosexuality. Dignity seeks to bring about a more 
welcoming and inclusive approach to gay, lesbian, bisexual, and transgendered (GLBT) 
persons in the Catholic Church through educational materials, sponsoring speakers, and 
working in individual dioceses and parishes. Those affiliated with Dignity seek to engage 
in regular dialogue with Catholic bishops and other church leaders regarding the status 
of homosexual persons in the Church. Dignity also represents GLBT Catholics in various 
media, and seeks to portray a positive image of gay and lesbian people, with special atten- 
tion to the faith and justice heritage of the Catholic Church, with a focus on justice for 
gay and lesbian Catholics, both within the Church and within the larger public civil rights 
arena. In its vision statement DignityUSA “envisions and works for a time when Gay, 
Lesbian, Bisexual and Transgender Catholics are affirmed and experience dignity through 
the integration of their spirituality with their sexuality, and as beloved persons of God 
participate fully in all aspects of life within the Church and Society.” 

DignityUSA sponsors various ministries through its member chapters. It has a National 
AIDS Project that works with other national AIDS organizations and provides a GLBT 
Catholic perspective on AIDS ministry. It also has a worship and liturgy committee 
that provides liturgical information and resources to address the spiritual lives of the 
Dignity faith communities. Dignity chapter liturgical worship services have a reputation 
for being dynamic experiences that provide an environment appropriate to the spiritual 
empowerment of GLBT Catholics and their families. There is also a DignityCanada 
organization that works collaboratively with DignityUSA. 

JEFFREY S. SIKER 
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DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. The Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) [CCDC] is foun- 
dationally congregational, with congregations retaining property rights and theological 
autonomy while in covenantal relationship with other ministries of the church. All ac- 
tions of the biannual General Assemblies speak to the churches, not for the churches, and 
are advisory but not binding on congregations. Each congregation and each clergyperson 
with standing have voting rights at the General Assembly (GA). While each congregation 
retains the power to call and to fire its own minister, ministerial oversight, ordination, 
and standing are retained by the Regional manifestations of the CCDC. All conversations 
about homosexuality in the church are shaped by these political and theological dynamics. 

In the 1970s the social climate in the United States opened new possibilities for public 
awareness of persons who were lesbian or gay. For the CCDC the public debate began in 
1977 at the General Assembly meeting in Kansas City. A resolution opposing homosexual- 
ity as an alternate lifestyle for Christians was defeated. A resolution calling on regions and 
local congregations to deny ordination to gay and lesbian persons was referred for further 
study. The study report commissioned in 1977 and at the 1979 St. Louis General Assembly, 
concluded that (a) the ordination of persons who engage in homosexual behavior is not in 
accordance with God’s will; (b) Regions are faithfully nurturing and certifying candidates 
for the ministry; (c) Regions, rather than any pronouncement of the General Assembly, 
will retain responsibility for doctrinal or moral standards for ministers; and (d) the search 
for God’s will in this matter will continue and future conclusions will be based on prayer, 
informed study, and discussion rather than the result of votes on resolutions. 

The resolutions at these 1977 and 1979 Assemblies set the stage for the next three 
decades. The GA has consistently refused to adopt resolutions condemning homosexuality. 
The 1979 study report refused to make any pronouncement that might supersede the 
ministry and authority of Regions to nurture and certify candidates for ministry. The GA 
will take bold stands on the issue at the level of civil rights and the Regions are expected to 
work out the ordination-and-standing issues in the context of covenant with congregations 
and the General Church. 

So, for example, in 1987, the Louisville GA delegates again rejected a resolution that 
stated homosexuality was sinful. The 1989 Assembly in Indianapolis approved a resolution 
calling on the Church and its members to treat persons with AIDS as children of God 
and to “act as instruments of God’s compassionate love and tender care where the seeds of 
fear, prejudice, and alienation have been sown,” and in 1991 the Rev. Dr. Jon Lacey was 
named by the Division of Homeland Ministries as AIDS Ministry Network coordinator. 
In 1993 the St. Louis Assembly approved (by a two-to-one margin) a resolution calling 
on governments at all levels to enact laws protecting the civil rights of gay, lesbian, and 
bisexual people. 

On the Regional level, the Northern California—Nevada Region adopted a policy stat- 
ing that “we affirm that no one human condition can be an absolute barrier to ordination.” 
This policy began the process that led to that Region eventually becoming Open and 
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Affirming. Discussion and action in the Northeastern Region, which had earlier ordained 
some openly gay men to ministry, became quite adversarial. In 1992 Northeastern Re- 
gional Assembly delegates voted a moratorium on ordination of anyone who was openly 
lesbian or gay. Many Regions across the United States have practiced a “don’t ask, don’t 
tell” policy around the ordination of GLBT persons. That same policy results in a fairly 
supportive environment in a few Regions and a fairly hostile environment for GLBT clergy 
in many others. One Region, Central Rocky Mountain, has removed ministerial standing 
from an openly lesbian clergyperson. The discussion, study, and prayer continues in most 
Regions, with some proposing that congregations be responsible for character evaluation 
of those they sponsor for ordination while the Region retains final approval for ordination 
based on education and other preparation for ministry. 

These various actions and reactions of the church come in the context of individuals 
bold enough to speak and act in the name of Christ for GLBT persons. The most powerful 
voice at the 1977 Assembly was Carol Blakely of Caldwell, Idaho, who literally halted 
Assembly business while she read an emotional letter from her son revealing to her that 
he is gay. A 1979 clandestine meeting of disciples, clergy, and laity during the St. Louis 
GA laid the foundation; a Coordinating Council (some of whom could not be publicly 
named) began to shape the vision; and in 1987, at the Louisville GA, Candy Cox officially 
announced the formation of the Gay, Lesbian and Affirming Disciples Alliance (GLAD). 
Crossbeams became GLAD Alliance’s official newsletter. A longer history would speak of 
Chris Leslie and Debra Peevey as the first openly lesbian or gay persons ordained in the 
CCDC; of Robert Glover who provided strong support from within the General Church 
structure; of Richard Miller as the first gay person hired by a congregation while being 
completely out during the call process. 

The Rev. Allen Harris, whose out presence has gracefully challenged the church in nu- 
merous ways, served as Developer for the Open and Affirming Ministries Program of GLAD 
Alliance for ten years. That work, continued by an Open and Affirming Ministry Team, 
has led to sixty-nine congregations and other ministries officially declaring themselves to 
be Open and Affirming of GLBT persons as of February 2006. When GLAD supporter 
Michael Kinnamon narrowly failed to get enough votes for election as the CCDC General 
Minister and President in 1991, GLAD membership increased by 200 percent. GLAD 
Alliance has continued to mature and expand its ministries, has officially declared itself 
an actively antiracist organization, has added support and advocacy of the transgender 
community to its ministries, and in 2005 was included in the authorized list of “Other 
Organizations” in the CCDC Yearbook. 

At the 1997 General Assembly in Denver, homosexuality was named as a topic for 
discernment. A diverse committee of fourteen persons was appointed to frame the issue 
and to develop a process of discernment for the church. The named question was “What 
is the Gospel message to our church as we relate to gay and lesbian Christians?” A study 
book and video, entitled Listening to the Spirit: a handbook for discernment was given to 
the Christian Board of Publication to publish and distribute. No financial or leadership 
resources were designated to facilitate the discernment process among the churches. The 
General Assembly meeting in Portland in 2005 approved a resolution denouncing hateful 
speech and action aimed at gay, lesbian, bisexual, and transgender persons, and renewing 
a commitment to the process of discernment. 

JUDITH HOCH WRAY 
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EASTERN ORTHODOX CHRISTIANITY. Eastern Orthodox Christianity is a com- 
munion comprised by a number of autocephalous (literally, “self-headed”) orthodox de- 
nominations. The churches recognize each other and stand in full communion with each 
other, but the archbishop or metropolitan of each church is not subject to any other arch- 
bishop or metropolitan. Most of the Eastern Orthodox Christian churches have national 
origins that distinguish each church from the other. Eastern Orthodox Churches include 
the Greek Orthodox Church, the Romanian Orthodox Church, the Bulgarian Orthodox 
Church, the Albanian Orthodox Church, the Russian Orthodox Church, the Antiochian 
Orthodox Church, and the Serbian Orthodox Church, among others. Within the United 
States there is a Standing Conference of the Canonical Orthodox Bishops in the Americas 
(SCOBA) that represents the more than 5 million Orthodox Christians in North Amer- 
ica. SCOBA has regular meetings and often issues joint statements about various issues 
facing the Orthodox Church. 

In 2003 SCOBA issued a joint statement strongly opposing same-sex unions between 
gay or lesbian couples. Orthodox Christian teachings on marriage and sexuality hold that 
the only legitimate marriage is between a man and a woman, with truly authentic marriages 
blessed by God as a sacrament of the Church. Both Scripture and Tradition are viewed as 
condemning same-sex unions. The Church appeals to the Genesis creation story (Genesis 
1:27-1:31) to argue that conjugal unions ideally lead to procreation. And while not all 
marriages result in children, all marriages are viewed as the joining of a man and woman 
in one flesh, based on the gender complementarity of male and female as created by God 
(Mark 10:6—10:8). 

The Orthodox Church further views marriage in light of the language reflected in 
Ephesians 5:21-5:33, which discusses marriage as a metaphor for the union between Christ 
and the Church. Such union indicates that all marriage is by definition monogamous and 
heterosexual. The task of the Orthodox Church is to take a stand against giving into 
cultural pressures that seek to normalize and legitimize same-sex relations. The Church 
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refuses to endorse or recognize same-sex unions of any kind. Whereas marriage between 
a man and a woman has been instituted by God, homosexual unions are instituted by 
humans against the will of God. Whereas marriage between a man and a woman can result 
in procreation and the giving of new life, the Church argues that such is not naturally 
the case with any same-sex union. Scripture and tradition condemn all sexual activities 
between same-sex partners. 

Still, the Orthodox Church argues that persons with a homosexual orientation are to 
be loved and cared for by members of the Church. All people are called to grow spiritually 
and morally toward holiness. The same applies to people with heterosexual or homosexual 
orientations. 

The various heads of the Orthodox Churches in America strongly endorse the com- 
mitted union between a man and a woman in a blessed marriage as the only appropriate 
context for sexual intimacy and procreation. This statement by SCOBA was signed by 
the Archbishops of the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of America, the Romanian Ortho- 
dox Archdiocese in America and Canada, the Metropolitans of the Orthodox Church in 
America, the Antiochian Orthodox Christian Archdiocese of North America, the Ser- 
bian Orthodox Church in the USA and Canada, the Bulgarian Eastern Orthodox Church, 
the American Carpatho-Russian Orthodox Diocese in the USA, and the Ukrainian Or- 
thodox Church in the USA, and by the Bishop of the Albanian Orthodox Diocese of 
America. 

In 2005 the Antiochian Orthodox Christian Archdiocese of North America with- 
drew its membership from the National Council of Churches over objections to other 
member churches relaxing their historic prohibitions against same-sex relations, espe- 
cially the United Church of Christ and the Episcopal Church of America (both of 
which denominations have endorsed some same-sex relationships). The Antiochian Or- 
thodox Christian Archdiocese of North America has about 400,000 members in 240 
churches. 

There is an organization of openly gay and lesbian Eastern and Orthodox Christians, 
AXIOS (a Greek word meaning “worthy”), which was founded in Los Angeles in 1980. 
AXIOS has several chapters throughout the United States (Boston, Washington DC, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago). The purpose of AXIOS is to provide support 
and community for openly gay and lesbian Eastern and Orthodox Christians. While 
some Orthodox congregations seek to be more welcoming to gay and lesbian persons, 
the official stance of the various Orthodox communions is clearly opposed to all same- 
sex relations. Thus gay and lesbian members of Eastern Orthodox Christian churches 
experience significant tensions between their identity as gay or lesbian persons and as 
Eastern Orthodox Christians. 
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THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH. The Episcopal Church began as the American branch 
of the Church of England. It was the first daughter church to declare itself independent 
(1784) and hence began what is known as the Anglican Communion. The Church of 
England took its current form with the 1534 Act of Royal Supremacy, in which King 
Henry VIII declared the Church of England independent of the Church of Rome. 

The Episcopal Church calls itself “non-credal,” that is, there is no statement of faith to 
which all must subscribe except the Nicene and Apostles Creeds. There is, however, special 
importance placed on the Book of Common Prayer, the language of which outweighs even 
the canon law of the Church. The Book of Common Prayer changes with time, the most 
recent version having been approved in 1979. The Episcopal Church is governed by a 
bicameral legislative body, the General Convention, which meets every three years. Only 
it can express the official position of the Church, and it may do so either by simple 
resolution or by canon law. The difference is that only the latter is enforceable in the 
courts of the Church. 

Anglicanism has a long history of association with people of homosexual orientation. 
King James I (1603-1625), under whom the “Standard Version” of the Bible was translated, 
was said to be gay. Perhaps the first “homosexual scandal” of the church came in 1640 
when the Bishop of Waterford and Lismore (in Ireland) was arrested for “buggery” with 
a member of his staff. After a trial in which he defended himself he was executed. As his 
final words he said, “I am I think the first of my profession that ever came to this shameful 
end. I pray God that I may be the last.” 

America’s first bishop, Samuel Seabury, was a leading Tory pamphleteer who owed his 
position as rector of achurch now in the Bronx, New York, to the removal of his predecessor 
because of indiscretions between that priest and the teenage son of a churchwarden. That 
priest then went to Virginia where he served the remainder of his career, apparently 
without incident. 

Although the 1808 General Convention of the Episcopal Church discussed adopting 
English canon law setting forth who can and cannot marry whom, nothing official was done 
by the Church on the topic until 1868 when the Church adopted its first Canon on Holy 
Matrimony. Divorce and remarriage became the central question for many years thereafter. 
Major revisions to the marriage canon were approved in 1877, and later in 1904, 1931, 
1946, and 1973. During the same period, the worldwide gathering of Anglican bishops 
held every ten years beginning in 1878, the Lambeth Conference, also wrestled with 
marriage-related issues. The 1888 Lambeth Conference stated that people in polygamous 
relationships should not be baptized and thereafter Episcopal Church documents were 
careful to define marriage as “between one man and one woman.” 

The 1964 General Convention saw the emergence of the first resolution mentioning sex, 
instructing the national church staff to gather data and make specific recommendations on 
the Christian understanding of sexual behavior to the next General Convention. The study 
was brought about in response to “changing patterns in human action [which] have raised 
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inquiries concerning the Church’s position on sexual behavior” (1964 General Convention 
Journal, p. 365, HD9.4). 

The Standing Commission on the Church in Human Affairs, to which the resolution was 
referred, took its responsibility seriously, and promoted direct and honest conversation at 
every possible level. The Convention responded favorably, approving the first resolution 
that included the term “homosexuality,” and asked for studies on several other issues 
related to sexual practices. It also marked the first time the Episcopal Church expressed 
a view which became a consistent position, namely, that whatever one felt about sexual 
relationships from a moral perspective, such feelings did not justify civil laws that sought 
to regulate private moral choice in the realm of sexuality. Not coincidentally, also in 1967, 
the General Convention abandoned its “males only” policy and permitted women to serve 
as deputies, effective at the 1970 convention. 

While the 1970 General Convention did not again address homosexuality, it was ad- 
dressed at a Special Meeting of the House of Bishops, in October of 1972. The Bishop 
of Utah, the Rt. Rev. Otis Charles, submitted a resolution dealing with Holy Orders 
and the homosexual. This is the first recorded reference by the bishops to homosexu- 
ality as an ordination issue, though it had certainly been discussed informally before. 
(Bishop Charles, in 1993, became the first Anglican Bishop to publicly acknowledge his 
homosexuality.) 

The 1973 General Convention largely ignored homosexuality to focus again on het- 
erosexual marriage and on the ordination of women. After that convention, several de- 
velopments occurred on the gender and sexuality front. In 1974, without General Con- 
vention authorization, eleven women were ordained to the priesthood by three bishops in 
Philadelphia. (Three of these women were lesbians.) Four more women were ordained to 
the priesthood in Washington DC, in 1975. The ordinations were eventually determined 
to be “valid but irregular”; but the controversy caused heated exchanges and raised serious 
questions about collegiality and authority among the bishops. 

Also in 1974, an organization called Integrity was founded by Dr. Louie Crew, an 
English professor at a small historically black college in Fort Valley, Georgia. Local groups 
sprang up immediately throughout the country, allowing the first national convention to 
be held the following year in Chicago. Integrity was to serve as both a support group in the 
Episcopal Church for gay men and lesbians, their family and friends, and it was to become 
a visible and effective advocacy group. 

The September 1975 meeting of the House of Bishops was preoccupied with continuing 
reactions to the 1974 Philadelphia ordinations. Nevertheless, the “Sub-Committee on 
Homophiles” offered a resolution, adopted by the Bishops, calling for dialogue with In- 
tegrity, though it did not name the organization, referring to it as “the organizing forum for 
homophiles who are active members of the Episcopal Church” (1976 General Convention 
Journal, B-338). 

The 1976 General Convention was the most favorable one from a gay perspective 
prior to the 2003 convention. It was no coincidence that it was also the first convention 
in which Integrity had a booth in the display area and numerous lobbyists working the 
committees and the floors of both houses. Three significant resolutions were adopted on 
recommendation of the Commission on Human Affairs: 1) that dioceses and the Church 
in general engage in a study of human sexuality as it relates to various aspects of life; 
2) that the Church acknowledge homosexual persons to be children of God who have as 
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much a claim as other persons upon the love, acceptance, and pastoral care of the Church; 
and 3) that the Church call upon society at large to provide equal protection under the 
law in regard to homosexual persons. At the General Convention the Church also agreed 
to study the issue of the ordination of homosexual persons. 

The studies were beginning to multiply, and the topic of the ordination of homosexual 
persons had become a major focus. The 1976 General Convention, amidst great con- 
troversy, also approved the ordination of women, and a major revision of the Book of 
Common Prayer received the first of two required approvals. 

Things then changed dramatically. In January 1977 the Bishop of New York, the Rt. 
Rev. Paul Moore, having followed all diocesan consent procedures, ordained a woman to 
the priesthood (she had earlier been ordained a deacon) who openly acknowledged her 
homosexual orientation. The fact that the Rev. Ellen M. Barrett’s ordination was covered 
on the front page of The New York Times caught the attention of the Episcopal Church. 
Dr. Barrett had been a co president of Integrity during its first year of existence. 

The Executive Council of the Church, which may speak for the Episcopal Church in the 
three-year interregnums between General Conventions (the House of Bishops can speak 
only for itself, not the Church), was for many years more hostile toward gay/lesbian issues 
than was General Convention. When the Executive Council met in April 1977, it adopted 
a resolution expressing the hope that no bishop would ordain or license any professing 
and practicing homosexual until the issue was resolved by the General Convention; the 
Council also deplored all actions which offended the moral law of the Church. This action 
was seen as a clear condemnation of the ordination of gay and lesbian people to priesthood. 

In October of 1977 the House of Bishops met in Port St. Lucie, Florida, the first meeting 
after the official women’s ordination. It was a dramatic meeting. The Presiding Bishop, 
the Most Rev. John Allen, offered to resign since he could not accept the ordination of 
women. This led the meeting to focus primarily on matters relating to conscience and the 
ordination of women, but homosexuality also came up. Bishop Moore expressed his regret 
at having upset his brothers, followed by an explanation and defense of the action, which 
rested largely on the distinction between orientation and behavior. 

The Bishop’s Committee on Theology offered a report entitled “The Marriage and 
Ordination of Homosexuals,” which supported exclusively heterosexual marriage and dif- 
ferentiated between homosexual practice and orientation. After much discussion and 
amendment, the House of Bishops voted that no Bishop of the Church should ordain 
homosexual persons. This became known as the “Port St. Lucie Statement” and was subse- 
quently regarded as binding by those opposing lesbian and gay ordination. Those in favor 
of a more welcoming approach to gay and lesbian persons called attention to a further 
study presented by the Standing Commission on Human Affairs and Health to the 1979 
General Convention. This study encouraged more openness to welcoming gay and lesbian 
persons into the church, and possibly to ordination. 

The 1979 General Convention eventually adopted a set of “Guidelines on the Ordi- 
nation of Homosexuals.” The guidelines stressed: 1) that persons seeking ordination are 
expected to lead a wholesome life that can serve as an example to all people; 2) that 
there should be no barrier to the ordination of qualified persons of either heterosexual 
or homosexual orientation whose behavior the Church considers wholesome; and 3) that 
the traditional Church teachings on marriage, marital fidelity, and sexual chastity formed 
the standard for Christian sexual morality. Thus, the Church should not ordain either 
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practicing homosexuals or any person engaged in heterosexual activity outside of marriage. 
Finally, a resolution was passed offering support for those ministering with homosexual 
persons. 

In 1983, Integrity joined other progressive organizations in the Church, including 
the Episcopal Women’s Caucus, the Episcopal Peace Fellowship, the Union of Black 
Episcopalians, and the Episcopal Urban Caucus to form the Consultation. Since 1985 
convention, these groups have worked to maximize the power of each individual group 
by developing common goals, strategies, and tactics. Few if any other denominational 
lesbian/gay organizations enjoyed such widespread support. 

At the 1985 Convention, the Church turned its attention to the AIDS crisis. 1985 also 
marked the beginning of what was to be the norm for the next five General Conventions— 
numerous pro-gay and antigay resolutions but few of the former and none of the latter 
being passed save a “grand compromise” resolution crafted by a committee in an effort 
to offend no one. Finally, the 1985 convention was significant in that the Most Rev. 
Edmund Browning was elected Presiding Bishop for a 12-year term. Bishop Browning, as 
Bishop of Hawaii, had been openly supportive of the Integrity chapter there and so was 
open to a more inclusive vision of gay and lesbian people in the Church. At the 1988 
General Convention a resolution was passed deploring all violence against homosexual 
persons, and calling upon all church leaders to speak openly and publicly against such 
violence. 

In December 1989 there was a widely reported ordination in Hoboken, New Jersey, of 
an openly gay man living in a same-sex relationship. The ordination was performed by 
the Rt. Rev. John S. Spong, Bishop of Newark. Although it was widely reported that this 
marked the first time an openly gay person was ordained in the Episcopal Church, in fact 
dozens of openly homosexual persons had been ordained in the preceding ten years. The 
high profile character of this ordination led a number of other Bishops to decry the action 
as not in keeping with the agreed upon standards of the Church. The Church continued 
to be polarized by the issue of the ordination of gay and lesbian clergy. 

The 1991 General Convention continued the increasingly polarized character of Epis- 
copalian debate over the status of gay and lesbian persons in the church and especially 
in ordained ministry. This was the first General Convention at which deputies identified 
themselves during the debates as being gay and lesbian. There continued to be intense 
debate over two issues in particular: 1) whether homosexual orientation is an equally valid, 
God-given alternative to heterosexual orientation, and 2) whether committed, monoga- 
mous heterosexual marriage is the only morally acceptable context for full sexual intimacy. 
There was general agreement that homosexual orientation in itself was not morally culpa- 
ble or inconsistent with being a committed Christian. 

During a large evening hearing on homosexuality Integrity selected three individuals 
to speak on behalf of gay and lesbian issues: the Bishop of Los Angeles (the Rt. Rev. 
Frederick Borsch, the leading theologian in the House), an openly gay priest (the Rev. 
Walter Szymanski of Rochester), and an openly lesbian priest (the Rev. Stina Pope of 
Atlanta). After much debate the Convention adopted a resolution that reaffirmed the 
traditional teaching of the Church on lifelong monogamous marriages of a husband and 
wife, but also formally recognized the divisive experience of many in the Church who 
advocated fuller inclusion of openly lesbian and gay people. The Convention also called 
for more dialogue and study at the local congregational and Diocesan levels. 
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In 1993 the Episcopal Church undertook the most extensive dialogue on the issue of 
human sexuality in American history. Perhaps 30,000 people took part in the parish dis- 
cussions of this topic. As many as 1128 congregations and slightly more than 77 percent of 
the dioceses participated in these dialogues. Over 18,000 of these participants completed 
extensive questionnaires on their opinions. The results, announced in 1994, were quite 
striking. The overwhelming majority agreed that homosexuality is a genuine sexual orien- 
tation for some people, and slightly over half supported committed relationships between 
gay or lesbian persons as something that would strengthen the Christian community. At 
the 1994 General Convention Bishop John Spong issued a statement that was signed by 
eighty-eight bishops; the statement argued that “homosexual persons who choose to live 
out their sexual orientation in a partnership that is marked by faithfulness and life-giving 
holiness” should be eligible for ordination. 

The Church continued to grow increasingly polarized over the status of gay and les- 
bian persons. On the one hand such notable figures as Desmond Tutu (Archbishop of 
South Africa) declared publicly in 1996 that the Church should more seriously consider 
the ordination of noncelibate homosexual persons to the priesthood. On the other hand, 
conservative Episcopal organizations, such as the Episcopal Laity Group, started to push 
harder against the full inclusion of homosexual persons in the Church. The 1997 General 
Convention saw some delegates arguing for the development of a ritual blessing of com- 
mitted same-sex relationships, while other delegates argued for language to ban anything 
other than heterosexual marriages. These divisions grew only deeper at the 2000 General 
Convention, at which over seventy gay protestors were arrested, and during which several 
compromise resolutions failed by narrow margins. There was increasing talk about a split 
within the denomination, especially from various conservative congregations that became 
allied with the Anglican Mission in America, a faction of the Church led by two dissident 
bishops. 

The 2003 General Convention was the most controversial and historic of meetings 
in relation to homosexuality. In June of 2003 Episcopalians in New Hampshire elected 
Rev. Gene Robinson, an openly gay man in a long-term committed relationship, to be 
their next bishop. This election required confirmation by the General Convention in July 
to take effect. Following several delays and attempts to derail the vote by conservative 
bishops, the General Convention confirmed Rev. Robinson to the office of bishop, and in 
November of 2003 he was consecrated as bishop. The approval and consecration of Bishop 
Robinson led to large-scale protests by more conservative bishops and church members. A 
number of bishops stated that they would not recognize Rev. Robinson’s status as a bishop, 
and several congregations left the denomination in protest. 

In the years following the consecration of Bishop Robinson the Episcopal Church has 
continued to be deeply divided on the status of gay and lesbian persons, and particularly 
regarding the ordination of openly lesbian and gay priests and now bishops. In 2005 
the bishops issued a ban on any further diocesan elections of bishops until the 2006 
General Convention. This decision was made largely to effect a cooling-off period after 
the controversial election of Bishop Robinson in 2003. The bishops also decided at present 
not to issue any public rites for same-sex unions, though private ceremonies have been 
taking place for some years. 

The Episcopal GLBTQ support group Integrity was established in 1974 by Dr. Louie 
Crew. In addition to being an advocacy group in support of the full inclusion of GLBTQ 
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persons within the Episcopal Church (USA) on a national level, there are also about 
sixty local chapters, over thirty diocesan networks, and a number of individual congre- 
gational circles involved in incorporating GLBTQ concerns into the worship life of the 
church, the education program, Christian fellowship, and the outreach ministries of the 
Church—especially as related to serving those with AIDS/HIV. Beginning in the late 
1970s Integrity representatives started regularly attending the General Convention of the 
Episcopal Church in order to serve as an advocate for the inclusion of gay and lesbian 
persons in the church. 
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EVANGELICAL CHRISTIANITY. The issue of homosexuality is a particularly diffi- 
cult one within Evangelical Protestant Christianity given the religious tradition’s emphasis 
on the literal interpretation of the Scripture, the claim that the Bible literally and un- 
equivocally states homosexuality is a sin, and the belief that all persons must be saved 
from sin. The relationship between gay and lesbian persons and evangelicalism is further 
compounded with the presence of an acceptable alternative to homosexuality in the ex- 
istence of the ex-gay movement. Nevertheless, the Evangelical Protestant tradition is a 
religious reality that many gays and lesbians in the United States have encountered since 
between 30 percent and 40 percent of Americans claim to be a part of or grew up within 
this tradition. 

It is erroneous to assume that all evangelical Christians are of one mind regarding the 
condemnation of homosexuality. However, generally speaking the vast majority of evan- 
gelical religious leaders and ordinary believers, as well as the tradition as a whole, are 
unanimous in condemning homosexuality. Denominations within this broad tradition re- 
ject the viability of what is termed a gay lifestyle, eschew support of same-sex relationships, 
and reject the possibility of the ordination of gay clergy. Very few para-church support 
and advocacy groups exist for individual gay evangelical believers. Likewise, the majority 
of these conservative Christian groups that do exist address the issue of homosexuality 
from a therapeutic, 12-step type approach that aims at changing homosexual inclinations 
to heterosexual desires (see articles on ex-gay ministries and Exodus International). Ad- 
ditionally, there are very few gay supportive congregations (see articles on More Light and 
Welcoming churches) in which gay believers can find an accepting conservative evangeli- 
cal church home. As such, a majority of gays and lesbians within this tradition face a daunt- 
ing task of attempting to reconcile their homosexual orientation with their evangelical 
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beliefs and practices. Many of those who grew up in the tradition have moved to more 
affirming liberal Protestant traditions or to congregations within the Metropolitan Com- 
munity Churches (see article on the MCC), they have left organized religion completely, 
or they remain closeted in nonaccepting churches. 

What Is Evangelical Christianity? Evangelical Christianity does not neatly fall into de- 
nominational boundaries nor do religious scholars agree upon its ideological or definitional 
characteristics. If one identifies it organizationally then the approximately 50 member de- 
nominations of the National Association of Evangelicals (NAE, www.nae.net.) could be 
taken as definitive of evangelical Christianity. However, individual congregations from 
another twenty faith traditions also belong to the NAE. While certain religious groups 
such as the Southern Baptist Convention, Missouri Synod Lutherans, the Christian and 
Missionary Alliance, the Evangelical Free Church, and others are clearly evangelical de- 
nominations. So too could denominations in the Pentecostal and Holiness traditions, 
like the Assemblies of God, the Church of the Nazarene, Seventh-day Adventists, and 
the Salvation Army be broadly labeled evangelical. Additionally historically predomi- 
nant African American denominations such as the National Baptist Convention and the 
Church of God in Christ often describe themselves as “born again” and hold evangelical 
beliefs. A few other groups, which some consider on the margins of Christianity such 
as the Mormons and Jehovah’s Witnesses, hold practices and beliefs that bring them 
very close to the Evangelical Protestant Christian camp. Furthermore, within the past 
twenty years more congregations of moderate and mainline denominations, as well as the 
rapidly growing multitude of conservative Christian nondenominational and independent 
churches, have adopted the beliefs, practices, and majority social and political views of 
the evangelical tradition. Taken as a whole and seen as a distinctive cultural style, the 
loosely defined Evangelical Christian Church encompasses the largest number of churches 
in the United States and rivals the Roman Catholic Church in terms of largest numbers 
of individual members. 

Evangelical Protestants can also be defined in terms of “orthodox beliefs,” holding 
a certain set of theological beliefs rather than just characterized by certain practices, 
cultural styles, or organizational affiliations. It is their emphasis on beliefs about the Bible, 
the human condition and salvation, God’s purpose for humanity and the mandate to 
evangelize others that makes them a distinctive religious grouping. Evangelicals believe in 
the inerrancy of the Bible and its literal interpretation. They look to the Bible as the only 
authoritative record of God’s plan for humanity. Their doctrinal stress on the absolute 
need for human redemption and salvation (being “born again”) and obedience to the 
command to go into the world and preach the Gospel (that fallen humanity can be saved 
by a belief in Jesus Christ’s redemptive act of dying on the cross and being raised from 
the dead) that define evangelical beliefs. While many of the groups described above hold 
additional distinctive beliefs, these doctrines are common to all evangelicals. 

Homosexuality from an Evangelical Perspective. According to most evangelicals, the 
Bible means what it plainly says in English in certain accepted translations. Therefore, 
if the text says a “man should not lie with a man as with a woman” (Leviticus 18:22) 
or lists “homosexuality” in with other sins from which one is “to repent and do no 
more” that is exactly what God meant in those passages, for an evangelical believer. For 
most conservative Christians, the Bible is understood in a common sense, straightforward 
manner. While there are significant exceptions among evangelical theologians, biblical 
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scholars, and pastors, this plain sense of the text in translation (typically the King James 
Version or the New International Version) is the predominant interpretative approach 
to the scriptures. There is little or no interest in the semantic ambiguities of the original 
Hebrew or Greek. 

Thus, for evangelicals, what the Bible literally says is that homosexuality is a sin. God 
does not condone homosexual activity at all, either within a loving, committed adult 
relationship or otherwise. Furthermore, God created human beings as males and females 
and gave them the duty to reproduce and populate the earth. This mandate does not 
allow for the possibility of same-sex intimate relationships. There is a small percentage 
of fringe conservative Christians labeled Fundamentalists, who are often ardent activists 
with overtly hostile views against gays and lesbians (e.g., the “God hates fags” Web site). 
Such radical positions are very seldom found among typical evangelical Christians. 

Given the view that homosexuality is a sin, it is therefore a practice of which one must 
repent, turn away from, and no longer engage in to be a “good Christian.” Homosexuality 
is understood as a sinful lifestyle choice of the individual, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously chosen, rather than an essential orientation a person is born with. The origin of 
one’s homosexual practices may be seen as the result of the sinful self-will of an individual, 
but many evangelical ex-gay proponents also posit more sophisticated social-psychological 
arguments about child-rearing influences, psychological trauma, and other sources of the 
aberration of seemingly natural heterosexual expression. Whatever the posited cause, how- 
ever, the possibility exists for redemption from this sin just as with any other sinful act. 
The New Testament passage in 1 Corinthians 6:9-6:11 confirms this possibility where it 
lists homosexuality with other sins and then reports that “such were some of you.” Organi- 
zations such as Exodus, Homosexuals Anonymous, and other ex-gay ministries operate on 
this declaration, that one can be saved from, or healed of, this sinful desire and immoral 
lifestyle practices, whatever the root causes. 

As contrary as these ideas and beliefs may be to many Americans and the medical 
and psychological communities, variations on these beliefs are evident in opinion polls 
about homosexuality in a very large number of U.S. adults. These attitudes are even more 
apparent in the cultural context of the southern and midwestern regions of the country, in 
rural areas and in small towns, among republicans, the working class, and the less educated 
members of American society. Not surprisingly, this is also the social context for a large 
percentage of evangelicals in the country. Evangelical opinions about homosexuality may 
be grounded in theological convictions but are fertilized by norms and values of the cultural 
and social context in which a majority of evangelical Christians reside. 

Opinions of Evangelicals Regarding Homosexuality. Nearly every study and opinion 
survey of religious persons in the United States shows the vast majority of conservative 
evangelical Christians in agreement regarding the condemnation of every topic related 
to homosexuality. Findings from recent reports by the Pew Forum (2002) and Ellison 
Research (2003) confirm this negative perspective nationally. 

These studies showed that 88 percent of highly committed white evangelicals considered 
homosexuality a sin. Nearly that many evangelicals (80%) claim to hold unfavorable 
opinions of gays. Only 16 percent of evangelicals think persons are born homosexual 
while 65 percent say homosexuals can change their orientation, and 73 percent of highly 
committed evangelicals think this. Just 4 percent of the evangelical pastors surveyed would 
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allow gay clergy to be ordained and almost two-thirds of evangelical pastors said they would 
deny church membership to homosexuals. 

Nearly three quarters of evangelicals oppose same-sex marriage and just 2 percent of 
evangelical pastors think churches should bless same-sex unions. 

While these figures are staggering in their nonsupportive attitudes toward homosexuals, 
it is even more surprising that similar attitudes exist only to a slightly lesser degree in more 
liberal Protestant mainline denominations. Only 28 percent of persons in the Presbyterian 
Church, USA and 27 percent of those surveyed in the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
America agreed that homosexuality is an acceptable alternative lifestyle. Nevertheless 
there is a small minority of evangelical members (10% —20%) and even smaller percentage 
of evangelical pastors who offer dissenting voices to this condemnation from within the 
conservative Christian tradition. 

In most national studies one finds a small percentage of evangelicals who are vocally 
supportive and willing to welcome conservative LGBT believers into their midst. There 
is a small but vocal minority of evangelicals in the United States who are progressive in 
their social and political leanings. These persons have been labeled “New Evangelicals” 
and would likely be those most supportive of gay and lesbian issues within and outside the 
church. Likewise, personal experience with conservative churches often shows a grassroot 
tolerance of and quiet acceptance of individual gay or lesbian persons by straight members 
of congregations even though ideologically and from the pulpit these churches are anti- 
homosexual. Although this marginal “don’t ask, don’t tell” interpersonal tolerance of gays 
and lesbians within some evangelical churches is inadequate for a holistic development of 
one’s spiritual life, it has allowed some LGBT persons to remain in the tradition and even 
function in positions of leadership—perhaps most often as choir directors, musicians, and 
occasionally closeted pastors. 

Positive Evangelical Responses to Lesbian and Gay Persons. Over the past sev- 
eral decades a few prominent evangelical gay support groups have arisen both within 
denominational traditions and in a more generic perspective. Groups such as Evan- 
gelicals Concerned (www.ecinc.org.) led by Ralph Blair since its inception in 1975, 
its west coast partner organization Evangelicals Concerned, Western Region and The 
Evangelical Network (t-e-n.org) have existed for some time as gay support and net- 
working organizations within the evangelical tradition. Other similar groups, such as 
Evangelical Outreach Ministries (generally evangelical) and Honesty (for gay Southern 
Baptists) were founded and flourished for many years but are now no longer in exis- 
tence. Likewise, gay and lesbian evangelicals often feel at home in certain congregations 
of gay-affirming denomination, the Universal Fellowship of Metropolitan Community 
Churches (www.ufmcc.com.) and churches in the gay-friendly Pentecostal organization, 
Reconciling Pentecostals International (www.rpifellowship.com.). Additionally an orga- 
nization founded following the split of the Southern Baptist Convention, the Alliance of 
Baptists (www.allianceofbaptists.org.), along with the Baptist Peace Fellowship of North 
America (www.bpfna.org.) have strongly affirmed and welcomed LGBT persons. Many of 
these larger national organizations have lists of welcoming evangelical congregations that 
they share with persons looking for a church home. 

Some noted straight and gay persons have become outspoken supporters of gays and les- 
bians from within an evangelical perspective including Peggy Campolo (wife of Tony 
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Campolo, a popular conservative sociologist, author, and speaker), Lewis B. Smedes 
(a now-deceased Fuller Theological Seminary professor emeritus), Marsha Stevens (evan- 
gelical composer), Michael Bussee and Gary Cooper (founders of Exodus, the ex-gay 
ministry, both of whom live as openly gay), Mel White (former writer for Jerry Falwell 
and Pat Robertson, and the founder of Soulforce) and Rembert Truluck (author and for- 
mer Southern Baptist pastor). Additionally certain writings have been inspirational from 
many evangelical LGBT persons including Letha Scanzoni and Virginia Mollencott’s Is 
the homosexual my neighbor?, Troy Perry’s autobiography, Ralph Blair’s An Evangelical Look 
at Homosexuality, and Mel White’s Stranger at the Gate. 

New Possibilities for Gay Evangelicals. In the past few decades a number of additional 
venues for spiritual fulfillment and tangential involvement with the evangelical tradition 
have arisen within American culture. One such avenue for spiritual expression could be 
found at the “Gospel Hour” a gay Gospel drag show that has been popular for many years 
in Atlanta (Thumma and Gray, 2004). This gathering of fifty to hundred persons twice a 
week on Sunday evenings in a gay bar, while far from a typical religious setting, allowed 
formerly evangelical gays and lesbians to fellowship, sing the old hymns of their childhood, 
and recreate a gay and religious identity on their own terms. Additionally, even less public 
and structured settings have appeared in discussion boards and chat rooms on the Internet 
as well as in small house church type gatherings. The Internet has further allowed LGBT 
evangelicals to participate virtually in some of the most famous evangelical churches in the 
country through streaming broadcasts of sermons and worship services. While few of these 
avenues allow for complete acceptance of or holistic spiritual lives of GLBT evangelical 
Christians, spaces have been created in a formerly inhospitable context. 

In a contemporary American religious environment, there are few moments in which 
gays and lesbians have positive encounters with the evangelical protestant Christian world. 
Throughout the twentieth century evangelicalism has remained an ardent force against the 
acceptability of homosexuality either religiously or societally. This position is reinforced 
by a religious understanding of a literalist scriptural interpretation and a perception of all 
humans as sinful, fallen, and in need of salvation, as well as a larger conservative social 
and economic context that identifies homosexuality as aberrant and wrong. Nevertheless, 
in the past few decades numerous niches have opened up whereby LGBT evangelical 
Christians have a few more possibilities for expressing their faith within an evangelical 
tradition than in the past. If poll data on the attitudes of younger generations regarding 
homosexuality is an accurate predictor of the future, this trend of very gradual openness 
may well continue. 

SCOTT THUMMA 
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THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA. In 1993, in the 
context of a proposed social statement on human sexuality, the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in America (ELCA) attempted to make determinations on the contested issues 
of blessing same gender unions and admitting partnered gay and lesbian persons into the 
ordained, commissioned, or consecrated ministries of the ELCA. The statement was never 
completed for submission to the Churchwide Assembly. Therefore, the church body has 
remained under the direction of the social statements of two of its predecessors to the 
merger that created the ELCA in 1988, the American Lutheran Church and the Lutheran 
Church in America. These statements regard homosexual conduct as outside the will of 
God. Consequently, in the ELCA persons who understand themselves to be homosexual 
may serve in the rostered ministries of the ELCA only if they refrain from sexual relations. 
This proviso is set forth in a document for candidates for ministry, Vision and Expectations 
and in one for those on the roster, Definitions and Guidelines for Discipline. 

In 1993 the Conference of Bishops of the ELCA stated in a pastoral letter that they 
found no biblical basis for establishing rites for the blessing of same gender unions. The 
letter also commits the bishops to help those who minister to persons who are gay and 
lesbian to provide the best possible pastoral care. The bishops do not make policy, however. 
Thus, despite the social statements of predecessor bodies and this pastoral letter, there has 
been no official policy either approving or prohibiting the blessing of same gender unions. 
As one might expect in a disputed matter such as this, there are those who take the absence 
of policy as freedom to perform some form of blessing. 

In the Churchwide Assembly of 1991 the ELCA went on record as welcoming gay and 
lesbian people to participate fully in the life of its congregations as individuals created 
by God. This resolution was reaffirmed at the 1995 Churchwide Assembly. At the 1999 
Assembly voting members passed a resolution encouraging discerning conversation about 
homosexuality and inclusion of gay and lesbian persons in “our common life and mission.” 
Notwithstanding these resolutions of welcome, the prospect of the church blessing same- 
gender unions and admitting partnered gay and lesbian people to the roster of ministries 
has been strongly contested. 

In 2001 the ELCA Churchwide Assembly, that church’s highest legislative body, voted 
to initiate a study on homosexuality. The assembly mandate stated that the study process, 
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“include creation of a study document on homosexuality for use in congregations, syn- 
ods, and in sponsored hearings and focus groups throughout this church. This document 
shall include study of the Lutheran understanding of the Word of God and biblical, the- 
ological, scientific, and practical material on homosexuality. The document shall address 
issues related to blessing committed same-gender relationships, and rostering [ordaining, 
commissioning, and consecrating] of approved candidates who are in committed same 
-gender relationships” (CA01.06.28). A second resolution called for study leading to the 
development of a comprehensive social statement on human sexuality. 

The study on the church and homosexuality was to be conducted under the auspices 
of the church’s Division for Ministry and Division for Church in Society. A fourteen- 
member task force was named by a joint committee of the two divisions and a Director for 
the studies was called. The task force included clergy and laity, male and female, African 
American, Asian, and Latino presence and gay and lesbian presence. The Director and 
two of the task force members were professors at ELCA seminaries. After extensive study 
and consultations, the task force produced the study booklet, Journey Together Faithfully: 
The Church and Homosexuality in September of 2003. 

In addition to presenting basics the study document sought to present the main argu- 
ments on both sides of the debate. Over 28,000 participants sent in written responses over 
the course of the year during which the study was conducted (2003-2004). The views they 
expressed reflected the pattern of the debate presented in the study document. 

Those who oppose the blessing of same-sex unions and the rostering of persons in such 
unions most frequently base their position on 1) the biblical texts that condemn same-sex 
sexual conduct and; 2) the biblical doctrine of creation, which it is argued establishes once 
and for all the complementarity of male and female in marital union as God’s will in the 
order of creation. This understanding of biblical teaching on the subject has been upheld 
by the tradition of the church throughout the ages. 

Those who affirm homosexuality and homosexual relationships point out that the bib- 
lical writers did not know of our modern understanding of sexual orientation as a “given” 
rather than a choice. Therefore, those texts that condemn certain homosexual acts do not 
necessarily condemn all expressions of homosexuality, as we know it today. The Bible does 
not have in mind committed, loving relationships between gay and lesbian Christians for 
whom their homosexuality is natural and good. In fact there are no passages that address 
such committed relationships. God’s decision in creation that people need loving compan- 
ionship (Gen. 2:18) pertains to homosexually oriented persons as well even though the 
text does not speak directly in those terms. As the apostles saw that the Gentiles should 
receive full acceptance in the church because it was clear that they had the Holy Spirit 
(Acts 15:8-15:9) so also experience of our devoted and faithful homosexual sisters and 
brothers has prompted many to proclaim the same acceptance of them. The morality of 
homosexual relationships should be judged by the same biblically based qualities of fidelity, 
love, and justice that we expect in Christian marriages. 

Opponents of full acceptance of partnered gay and lesbian persons in the life of the 
church sometimes say that the claim of sexual orientation as “given” is overstated. That 
is, there are actually fewer confirmed homosexual people than is often claimed and more 
who have or can benefit from reparative therapy than is often admitted. Since there is no 
clear scientific explanation as to why persons are homosexual, we should be cautious about 
what can be claimed. It is also hard to maintain with certainty that the biblical writers 
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who condemned certain same-sex acts knew nothing of persons who were constitutively 
homosexual even though the language of sexual orientation is recent. Be that as it may, 
even if we concede that homosexual orientation is a given for some, scriptural condem- 
nation of same-sex acts and the absence of any positive biblical appraisal of homosexual 
sexual relations leads some respondents to the conclusion that homosexual orientation is 
a defect of nature in a fallen world infected by human sin. (One might appeal to Rom. 
8:20f. for a text that speaks of the dire effects of human sin on the whole of creation.) 
Therefore, we must judge all homosexual intercourse to be inherently sinful regardless of 
the quality of the relationship in which it occurs. Homosexual persons should abstain from 
sexual relations and/or seek help to cope or change. 

Those who favor full acceptance of homosexual persons in all aspects of church life 
reject the idea that homosexuality is a defect of life in a fallen world and that homosexual 
acts are therefore inherently sinful. They point out that this is nowhere directly stated in 
the Bible; it is an inference drawn from certain texts that simply leads us back to the dispute 
over how these texts speak to us in terms of present understandings. Moreover, some would 
say that homosexuality is a part of God’s good creation. A number of respondents voiced 
the feeling that the exclusion of gay and lesbian persons from the blessing of their unions in 
the church and from the ministries of the church was simply out of step with the teaching 
of Jesus and the inclusiveness of the gospel. 

The majority of respondents to the study wanted no change in present standards and 
practices but there was also a significant number who sought change or at least the 
possibility for some form of local discretion. The task force report was released on January 
13, 2005. In addition to an account of the study process and outcomes, the report offered 
three recommendations. These were built on the premise that members with differing 
views are each in their own way conscience bound by what they understand the Word of 
God to ask of us. The report recommended that everyone should 1) respect each other’s 
conscience, 2) in the absence of consensus commit to working together despite differences, 
and 3) to leave other matters to the realm of pastoral discretion in response to conscience 
rather than legislate new policy. 

JAMES M. CHILDS, JR. 
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EX-GAY MINISTRIES. Ex-gay ministries first began in the 1970s and have since grown 
into a loosely-affiliated network of organizations established and supported predominantly 
by various evangelical Protestant denominations and parachurch organizations. Though 
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this network is loosely aligned, supporting literally hundreds of ministries throughout the 
United States and other countries, the individual programs share basic beliefs that the 
expression of same-sex desire is sinful, that disordered gender identity is evidence of same- 
sex desire, and that same-sex desire can be overcome by unearthing the root causes of 
homosexuality to awaken a dormant heterosexual desire, which is God’s wish for human 
beings. Ex-gay ministries share these basic theological beliefs as well as psychological 
assumptions about the etiology of homosexuality. The theological claims are supported 
by Christian systematic theologies that have identified heterosexual marriage as the full 
expression of male/female complementarity; the psychological assumptions are reiterations 
of psychoanalytic perspectives pervasive in the 1950s and 1960s. 

The belief that the full potential of human relationships is realized in heterosexual 
marriage has become a dominant perspective in Protestant theological and ethical reflec- 
tion on human sexuality. According to this perspective, marriage recreates God’s original 
intention for human beings because marriage is marked by a complementarity of male 
and female. Men and women do not know the fullness of their humanity apart from a 
relationship to a marriage partner of the opposite gender because male and female together 
provide a complete picture of human beings created in the image of God. This expression 
of male/female complementarity can only occur in marriage because it holds a unique place 
in God’s design for humanity as the only relationship capable of rightly channeling erotic 
desire as an expression of love. Ontologically, marriage recreates the fullness of human 
creation; ethically it is the only site for sexual expression that is not sinful. Obviously, this 
theological perspective underwrites ex-gay ministries quite effectively by claiming that all 
homosexual relationships regardless of the qualities of love and care expressed between 
the partners are inevitably sinful because they fail to reflect human beings in the image of 
God and because they unethically express erotic desire. 

Freudian psychoanalytic theory (and, quite often, a specific heir of Freudian thought 
known as object-relations theory) provides an explanation for same-sex desire and pre- 
scribes a curative solution. From this traditional reading of psychoanalytic orthodoxy, 
homosexuality arises because of unresolved developmental crises between the child and 
his or her parents early in childhood. According to many proponents of ex-gay ministries, 
failure to navigate this developmental phase results not only in homosexual desire but also 
in gender confusion marked by extreme femininity in men and extreme masculinity in 
women. In Freudian theory, the Oedipal crisis is the primary site of derailment; for later 
object-relations theorists, the problems arise much earlier in infancy and lead to much 
more severe psychological difficulties. Whichever perspective is employed, this psycho- 
logical understanding is pervasive in ex-gay literature. In his essay, Joe Dallas states that 
an early perception of indifference or rejection from a same-sexed parent can be under- 
lying many homosexually oriented adults. He goes on to advocate that in interactions 
between parent and child, the child’s relationship with the same-sex homosexual adult 
is not satisfactory, and that such relationships range from distant and nonintimate to 
hostile (Dallas, 1991). 

By exploring these early childhood crises in psychotherapeutic individual and group 
settings, ex-gay counselors believe that the accompanying psychological wounds can be 
healed. The result is not only heterosexuality but culturally appropriate gender identity 
because the damage from a broken, conflictual relationship with the same-sex parent 
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is overcome. Ex-gay ministries, then, purport to change sexual expression—homosexuals 
become heterosexuals—and to consolidate a rightly-ordered, gendered self; effeminate men 
find their masculinity and masculine women their femininity, allowing them to experience 
their full humanity in heterosexual marriage. 

Not surprisingly, there have been a number of critical responses to the perspectives 
espoused by ex-gay proponents. Some mount a practical critique: ex-gay programs simply 
do not work because participants do not experience a change in sexual orientation. In fact, 
the effectiveness of ex-gay ministries is unimpressive. Even ex-gay proponents acknowledge 
that in many instances success is defined not by awakened heterosexual desire but by 
abstinence in spite of continued homosexual desire. Beyond these critiques on the efficacy 
of ex-gay ministries, scholars in gender theory and queer theory have mounted insightful 
theoretical critiques of the psychoanalytic definitions of gender and sexuality explicitly put 
forth by ex-gay writers. There are, then, voices of critique; however, a theological critique 
is largely missing from the entire debate. 

At present, a growing body of theological writing that questions contemporary the- 
ological claims about human sexuality and heterosexual marriage offers the possibility 
of broader perspectives from which to debate the claims of ex-gay ministries. However, 
ex-gay ministries are not only sites from which psychological and theological claims are 
articulated; they are also sites for complex, intensive practices. Any alternatives to ex-gay 
ministries coming from Christian communities and institutions will need to articulate 
alternative theological and psychological claims about gay lives (as well as ex-gay lives) 
and to demonstrate an alternative practice of “ministry.” 

JOHN BLEVINS 
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EXODUS INTERNATIONAL. Exodus International functions as an umbrella organiza- 
tion to various ex-gay ministries by providing a broad network of referral and information. 
In 1976 a group of evangelical and fundamentalist Christians met together in Anaheim, 
California in an attempt to discern the kind of pastoral support evangelical Christians 
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should offer to homosexuals. The broad-based activities of Exodus International have been 
developed in response to that question and the activities consist of ex-gay or reparative 
counseling programs; annual conferences; books, articles, and newsletters; and expanding 
outreach efforts into other countries. Currently, Exodus International serves as a central 
resource for over 150 individual ex-gay ministry programs, the vast majority of which are 
located in the United States. 

Attempts to assess the efficacy of the ministries that underwrite Exodus International 
become very difficult because of the shifting definition of cure from homosexuality that 
these ministries espouse. Some ministries affiliated with Exodus International define cure 
as an awakening of heterosexual desire that is then expressed through marriage; others 
define cure as lifelong celibacy which is achieved through intensive support networks. 
Critics of Exodus International point out the failure of the individual ministries to bring 
about lasting change in participants; in fact, the two organizers of the first conference 
in 1976 that led to the founding of Exodus International later repudiated the efficacy of 
ex-gay ministries in general, claiming that such ministries inflicted psychological harm 
on participants. In addition, the chair of the Board of Directors of Exodus International 
was removed from his position on the Board in 2000 after being caught in a gay bar in 
Washington DC while in town for an ex-gay conference. 

In spite of evidence supporting a claim that ministries affiliated with Exodus Interna- 
tional are, at best, ineffective and, at worst, psychologically damaging, the organization 
continues to garner support from among evangelical and fundamentalist Christians. This 
support continues in part because Exodus International does not consist only of individual 
ex-gay ministries; it also produces and markets a large number of books and articles that 
function to support heterosexual marriage. Leaders of Exodus International have spoken 
in favor of various initiatives to legally define marriage at state and national levels and 
have begun to produce materials critical of gay and lesbian families. And so, although 
Exodus International on one level simply serves as a central resource for a broad network 
of local ex-gay ministries supported by evangelical and fundamentalist Christian commu- 
nities, on another level the materials and programs developed out of Exodus International 
function in much more direct ways to influence political debates and the enactment of 
public policies. 

JOHN BLEVINS 
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GLBTQ. Gay, Lesbian, Bisexual, Transgendered, and Questioning—GLBTQ has become 
the standard term to represent people with a sexual orientation other than heterosexual. 
The gay and lesbian communities have certainly been the primary focus, but increasingly 
attention has also been given to individuals who self-identify as Bisexual (oriented toward 
both male and female) or Transgendered (associating with the gender identity of the op- 
posite biological sex). The shift in language about homosexual persons has been significant 
in the twentieth century and the beginning of the twenty-first century. In the earlier part 
of the twentieth century it was common to refer to GLBTQ people simply generically as 
“homosexual.” The terms “homosexual” and “homosexuality” did not themselves enter 
into the English language until the end of the nineteenth century. In the first half of the 
twentieth century it was understood by society at large that to be a homosexual was to 
engage in unnatural sex, hence homosexuality was perceived as a sexual perversion. Ho- 
mosexual persons were derided as “faggots” and “queers.” The psychological community 
widely considered homosexuality to be a disorder that could be treated with therapy. 

Toward the latter half of the twentieth century, however, partially in light of psycholog- 
ical studies that indicated homosexuals in fact did not suffer from psychological disorders 
any more so than the general population, the terminology began to shift. Rather than 
identifying homosexuality as by definition a perversion, language shifted to refer to “sex- 
ual preference.” The term “preference” had neutral connotations that suggested a more 
benign interpretation of homosexual orientation, especially within popular culture. The 
term “sexual preference” still inferred that individuals chose to be homosexual, but it did 
so in a way that did not have the same connotations of condemnation. A more accepting 
attitude toward homosexual persons was also brought about by the landmark 1973 decision 
of the American Psychological Association to remove homosexuality as a psychological 
disorder from its Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders (DSM-III), the pri- 
mary diagnostic tool used in the psychological profession. Indeed, the disorder was inverted 
so that homosexuality was no longer the dysfunction, but rather an individual’s inability 
to accept oneself as a homosexual person became viewed as the disorder (egodystonic 
homosexuality). 

Toward the end of the twentieth century the language shifted yet again. As the study 
of sexual identity progressed, as people increasingly were willing to take seriously the self- 
reporting of homosexual persons, and as it became increasingly apparent that homosexual 
persons were not disordered, the language of “sexual orientation” emerged. This language 
marked a significant shift, as the entire understanding of homosexuality as a choice was 
thus called into question. To speak of “sexual orientation” was to speak of something that 
one discovered as a given about oneself, and not an active choice that one made. Thus 
“sexual orientation” was more akin to whether one was left-handed or right-handed. It was 
naturally occurring and simply an identity marker that one realized and accepted about 
oneself. Since homosexual persons were thus not personally responsible for choosing to 
have a homosexual orientation, the stigma associated with homosexuality lost its edge. 
This overall shift, then, from “homosexual perversion” to “homosexual preference” to 
“homosexual orientation” over the last century has been extremely significant in the 
perception of homosexual persons in society at large, as well as in the self-perception of 
homosexual persons. 

An important observation in this discussion is that these terms and shifts in language 
(from perversion to preference to orientation) all occurred primarily in the dominant 
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discourse of heterosexual society as heterosexual persons were seeking language to de- 
scribe homosexual persons. Thus these terms were applied to homosexual persons by the 
heterosexual community. 

Within the broader homosexual community itself, however, different language was 
emerging for self-identification. The term “gay” came into use in the 1950s as a positive 
self-designation. Use of the term beyond the gay community came to signal a supportive 
stance on the part of some in the dominant heterosexual world. Indeed, as the debate over 
homosexuality progressed in the heterosexual world, and especially in the church, it became 
clear that to use the term “homosexual” indicated a neutral or nonaccepting view of same- 
sex relations, while to use the term “gay” indicated a positive and supportive evaluation 
of same-sex relations. The term “lesbian” had long been in use, initially as a derogatory 
term (along with “dyke”), but over time was reclaimed as a positive self-designation. In 
the 1980s and 1990s the term “queer” was increasingly introduced into popular discourse, 
especially by those involved in the gay rights and gay liberation movement that traces its 
roots to the Stonewall Riots of 1969 in New York City. Whereas “queer” had been used as 
a term of derision by heterosexual individuals against homosexual people, gay and lesbian 
persons started to appropriate the term as a badge of honor. Especially noteworthy in this 
connection was the rise of Queer Nation, a gay rights activist group that emerged in 1990 
from the ACT-UP movement. Queer Nation’s widely advertised slogan was “We’re here. 
Were queer. Get used to it.” This contributed significantly to the reclaiming of the term 
“queer” for the gay and lesbian community as a symbol of pride rather than shame. The 
term became so accepted as a positive designation that it even found its way into the names 
of popular television shows: Queer Eye for the Straight Guy and Queer as Folk. The term has 
also become associated with the academic discourse of Queer Theory and Queer Theology. 

While the terms “gay” and “lesbian” were the primary forms of same-sex relations that 
occupied public discourse, the terms bisexual and transgender eventually were added to 
the litany of words used to describe various aspects of same-sex relations. Even though 
many bisexual and transgender individuals do not identify themselves as gay or lesbian, 
they have experienced much of the same kind of persecution as gay and lesbian people 
have from the dominant heterosexual community. Hence they have, for better or worse, 
been grouped together with gay and lesbian people. 

Finally, the last term added to the GLBTQ list, “Q,” most often refers to individuals who 
are Questioning their sexual orientation or gender identity. It can also refer to “Queer.” The 
term GLBTQ has many variations, though LGBTQ is the most frequent one. Sometimes 
the terms “lesbigay” and “translesbigay” are also employed. 

JEFFREY S. SIKER 
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HINDUISM. Hinduism is the world’s oldest living religion, and Hindus constitute about 
one-sixth of the world’s population today. Hindu communities foster a wide range of 
philosophy and practice, and revere thousands of texts as sacred. There is a Hindu God 
and a story or variation of a story related to practically every activity, inclination, and way 
of life. Hindus consider this diversity expressive of divine abundance and everything in the 
universe a manifestation of divine energy. Every God and Goddess is seen as encompassing 
male, female, neuter, and all other possibilities, and every living creature as having divine 
potential. The simultaneity of unity and multiplicity is a basic Hindu premise. 

Variations in gender and sexuality have been discussed in Hindu texts for over two 
millennia; same-sex love flourished in precolonial India, without any extended history 
of persecution. Like the erotic sculptures on ancient Hindu temples at Khajuraho and 
Konarak, sacred texts in Sanskrit constitute irrefutable evidence that the whole range 
of sexual behavior was known to ancient Hindus. When European Christians arrived 
in India, they were shocked by Hinduism, which they termed idolatrous, and by the 
range of sexual practices, including same-sex relations, which they labeled licentious. 
When the British colonized India they inscribed modern homophobia into education, law, 
and the polity. Homophobic trends that were marginal in premodern India thus became 
dominant in modern India. Indian nationalists, including Hindus, imbibed Victorian 
ideals of heterosexual monogamy and disowned indigenous traditions that contradicted 
those ideals. 

Ancient Hindu ascetic traditions see all desire, including sexual desire, as problematic 
because it causes beings to be trapped in a cycle of death and rebirth in the phenomenal 
world. While procreative sex, hedged around with many rules, is enjoined on householders, 
nonprocreative sex is disfavored. These ideas influence householder life, which is structured 
as a set of obligations. Many Hindu texts insist that everyone has a duty to marry and 
produce children, during the householder stage of life. 

This is countered in Hindu devotional practice and also philosophy and literature by 
an emphasis on the Gods as erotic beings, and Kama (desire) as one of the four normative 
aims of life. The earliest texts represent Kama as a universal principle of attraction, causing 
all movement and change. In later texts, he is the God of love, a beautiful youth, like 
the Greek Eros, who shoots irresistible arrows at beings, uniting them with those they are 
destined to love, regardless of social disparities. Thus, Krishna, incarnation of preserver 
God Vishnu, is worshiped with his beloved Radha, even though, in most traditions, each 
of them is married to another spouse. 

Hindu law books, dating from the first to the fourth century CE, categorize ayoni or 
nonvaginal sex as impure. This category encompasses oral sex, manual sex, anal sex, sex 
with animals, masturbation, sex in the water or in a receptacle. But penances prescribed 
for same-sex acts are very light compared to penances for some types of heterosexual 
misconduct, such as adultery and rape. The Manusmriti exhorts a man who has sex with 
a man or a woman, in a cart pulled by a cow, or in water or by day to bathe with his 
clothes on. In the Arthashastra, the penalty for a man who has ayoni sex is a minor fine, also 
prescribed for stealing small items. Modern commentators wrongly read the Manusmriti’s 
more severe punishment of a woman’s manual penetration of a virgin as revelatory of that 
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text’s antilesbian bias. In fact, the punishment is exactly the same for either a man or a 
woman who does this act, and is related not to the partners’ genders but to the virgin’s 
loss of virginity and hence of marriageable status. The Manusmriti does not mention a 
woman penetrating a nonvirgin woman, and the Arthashastra prescribes a negligible fine for 
this act. 

The sacred epics and Puranas (compendia of stories of the Gods, dating from the fourth 
to the fourteenth centuries) seemingly contradict the law books; they depict Gods, sages, 
and heroes springing from ayoni sex. This is because, unlike the Christian category of 
sodomy, ayoni sex is not so much sinful or evil as forbidden or taboo. Like other taboos, 
it may be broken by special beings or in special contexts, and is broken in secret by 
ordinary beings too. Unlike sodomy, ayoni sex never became a major topic of debate or an 
unspeakable crime. 

Medieval Hindu texts narrate how the God Ayyappa was born of intercourse between 
the Gods Shiva and Vishnu when the latter temporarily took a female form. A number of 
fourteenth century texts in Sanskrit and Bengali also narrate how the hero, Bhagiratha, 
who brought the sacred river Ganga from heaven to earth, was miraculously born to two 
co widows, who made love together with divine blessing. 

The fourth century Kamasutra, also a sacred Hindu text, emphasizes pleasure and joy 
as aims of intercourse. It nonjudgmentally categorizes men who desire other men as a 
“third nature,” and describes in detail oral sex between men, also referring to long-term 
unions between men. Hindu medical texts dating from the first century AD provide a 
detailed taxonomy of gender and sexual variations, including different types of same-sex 
desire. 

Close same-sex friendships, in which friends live and die together or for one another, 
are celebrated in Hindu texts and socially approved in most Hindu communities as an 
essential element of the good life. As long as a man does his duty by marrying and 
having children, his intimate friendships are usually accepted and even integrated into 
the family. Women’s ability to maintain intimate friendships after marriage is more cons- 
tricted. 

Over the last two decades Indian newspapers have reported a series of same-sex weddings 
and same-sex joint suicides, most of them by female couples in small towns, most of them 
Hindu, and not connected to any gay movement. The weddings generally took place by 
Hindu rites, with some family support, while the suicides were the consequence of families 
forcibly separating lovers and pushing them into heterosexual marriage. These phenomena 
suggest the wide range of Hindu attitudes to homosexuality today, varying from community 
to community, and even family to family. 

Modern Hindu ultraconservative organizations, like the Shiv Sena, the Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad, and the Rashtriya Swayamsewak Sangh, who aim to remake Hinduism as a 
militant nationalist religion intolerant of differences, declare that homosexuality is alien 
to Indian culture and tradition, and has been imported into the country from Euro-America 
or West Asia. In 1998, activists of these organizations violently attacked theaters showing 
the lesbian film Fire. The Indian government has retained the British antisodomy law, 
which is widely used by police and blackmailers to harass gay men and also to threaten 
women. 

There is a gulf between these opinions and those of several modern Hindu spiritual 
teachers who draw on traditional concepts of the self as without gender, and emphasize 


the sameness of all desire, homosexual or heterosexual, which the aspirant must work 
through and transcend. Thus, when Swami Prabhavananda (1893-1976), founder of the 
Vedanta society in the United States, heard of Oscar Wilde’s conviction in the early 
twentieth century, he remarked, “Poor man. All lust is the same.” He advised his disciple 
Christopher Isherwood to see his lover “as the young Lord Krishna” (Isherwood 1980, 
254). 

Pioneering gay activist Ashok Row Kavi recounts that when he was studying at the 
Ramakrishna Mission, a monk told him that the Mission was not a place to run away from 
himself, and that he should live boldly, ignoring social prejudices, and testing his actions 
to see if he was hurting anyone. Inspired by this advice, Row Kavi went on to found the 
gay magazine Bombay Dost. In 2004, when Hindu ultraconservative leader K. Sudarshan 
denounced homosexuality, Row Kavi wrote an open letter to him in the press, identifying 
himself as “a faithful Hindu,” asking Sudarshan to read ancient Hindu texts, and pointing 
out that not homosexuality but rather modern homophobia is a Western import. Vedanta 
teacher, Swami Chinmayananda (1916-1993), when asked his opinion of homosexuality, 
replied, “There are many branches on the tree of life. Full stop. Next question” (Kumar 
1996, 6-7). 

Sri Sri Ravi Shankar (born 1956), founder of the international movement, Art of Living, 
when asked about homosexuality, stated, “Every individual has both male and female in 
them. Sometimes one dominates, sometimes other, it is all fluid.” When asked about the 
high suicide rate amongst gay youth, tears came to his eyes and he responded, “Life is 
so precious. We need to educate everyone. Life is so much bigger. You are more than 
the body. You are the spirit. You are the untouched pure consciousness.” (Rupani 2003, 
15). 

In her 1977 book, The World of Homosexuals, mathematician Shakuntala Devi inter- 
viewed Srinivasa Raghavachariar, priest of the Vaishnava temple at Srirangam. He said 
that same-sex lovers must have been cross-sex lovers in a former life. The sex may change 
but the soul retains its attachments, hence the power of love impels these souls to seek one 
another. A Shaiva priest who performed the marriage of two women stated that, having 
studied Hindu scriptures, he had concluded, “Marriage is a union of spirits, and the spirit 
is not male or female” (Vanita 2005, 147). 

Despite these enlightened opinions, there is little discussion of the issue in religious 
communities. Consequently, some teachers and most lay followers remain homophobic, 
which has driven many gay disciples out of religious communities and a few even to 
suicide. 

Swami Bodhananda, Vedanta master in the Saraswati lineage, and founder of the 
Sambodh Society, stated the following about same-sex unions: “We don’t look at the body 
or the memories; we always look at everyone as spirit. .. . I am not opposed to relationships 
or unions—people’s karma brings them together. I am sure spiritual persons will have no 
objection when two people come together. It’s a Christian idea that it is wrong. From a 
Hindu standpoint, there is nothing wrong because there is nothing against it in scripture . . . 
but it’s a social stigma. We have to face this issue now.... what is required is a debate in 
society” (Vanita 2005, 307). 

The centuries’ long debate in Hindu society, somewhat suppressed in the colonial period 
and after, has now revived. When Hinduism Today reporter Rajiv Malik, at the Kumbha 
Mela in Ujjain in 2004, asked several Hindu Swamis their opinion of same-sex marriage, 
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the Swamis expressed a wide range of opinions, positive and negative; that they felt free to 
differ with others in their own lineages (akharas), is evidence of the continuing liveliness 
of this debate, facilitated by the fact that Hinduism has no one hierarchy or leader. As 
Mahant Ram Puri, of Juna akhara, remarked, “We do not have a rule book in Hinduism. 
We have a hundred million authorities” (Malik, 2004). 
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HIV. See AIDS AND HIV 


INTEGRITY USA. See Episcopal Church of America 


ISLAM. Like Christianity and Judaism, Islam strongly prohibits illicit sexual intercourse 
which includes same-sex relationships. The justification for this prohibition is based on 
the fact that these relationships operate outside the marriage contract, which makes them 
illegal according to Islamic law. Premodern Arabic and Ottoman Turkish sources do not 
refer to cases of same-sex relationships as homosexuality, instead these acts are legally 
catalogued as zina crimes which includes the modern criminal categories of fornication, 
adultery, rape, homosexuality, and prostitution. Juridical writings would often use specific 
language to outline the type of zina that was committed, whereby homosexual acts could 
be readily identified. Legal sources refer to the physical act of sodomy (louta) rather than 
a term denoting a lifestyle of homosexual sex. The cultural assumption was that engaging 
in such an act was not necessarily a lifestyle choice. In the historical discourse there is 
no terminology for homosexuality, instead there are specific references to sex acts be- 
tween sodomite (louti, the active partner) and catamite (mukhannath, the passive partner). 
The penetrator is viewed as being masculine while the passive party is effeminate—a 
notion that lies at the root of the term mukhannath in Arabic which literally means “ef- 
feminate.” Another important variation of the word mukhannath is khuntha which can 


mean hermaphrodite or even transvestite. The mukhannath maintains his status in society 
throughout his lifetime; this is evident in the stigma attached to the passive party in the 
sex act. As for hermaphrodites, jurists considered the khuntha a third sex status and for 
that reason they were allowed to see women unveiled and would sit in an intermediary 
position between men and women in the mosque when in attendance. 

A study of the juridical discourse on hermaphrodites argues that jurists were concerned 
about the third sex status of hermaphrodites and sought to define them as either male 
or female once dominant sex traits were determined. Although there has been little 
literature produced on the topic of homosexuality in the Middle East, one of the few 
scholars to engage in the discussion, As’ad AbuKhalil, has argued against the notion 
that only bisexuality exists or has existed in the region. Instead he maintains that a 
pure homosexual identity both exists and has existed in Islamic cultures. There are a few 
examples of historical figures, most of them poets, who declared themselves lovers of men 
(louti) or lovers of women (suhaqiyyat). One example is the ninth century Islamic poet 
Abbasid Caliph al-Amin (809-813 AD), who devoted poetry to his male lover Muhaj. 
However, the term “homosexual” as we know it today is a recent invention even in the 
West, created in nineteenth century Germany. Michel Foucault has outlined in great detail 
the development of terms for sexual behaviors deemed deviant, like homosexuality, in his 
The History of Sexuality. The premodern—or in this case non- Western—treatment of same- 
sex relationships cannot be equated with its historical treatment in post-Enlightenment 
Europe. For instance, there was no outright persecution of homosexuals in Islamic history. 

Female homoerotism, although present historically, is not as pronounced in the Arabic 
sources as male homoeroticism. Among the handful of examples is a poet named Walladah 
bint al-Mustakfi who composed sexually explicit poetry in praise of her female lover, a 
poetess named Muhjah. Most of the sources that allude to female homosexuality are 
accounts found in European Orientalist art and in European travel narratives. Some 
examples include scenes such as Ingres’ Turkish Bath which shows two women in the 
forefront in a homoerotic embrace alluding to Muslim licentiousness, a common theme 
in European discourse about the East. This scene is only one of many showing women in 
closed quarters, well beyond any possible view of the Orientalist. These spaces, whether the 
bathhouse or the harem, were mythologized by European artists and travelers as sexually 
charged spaces in which libidinous women serviced their master and each other when 
left unattended. The harem has served as a source of both heterosexual and homosexual 
fantasy for the West throughout the centuries. 

One early example of travel writing by Richard Burton includes lengthy discussions 
of lawful pederasty in the Muslim heaven as well as descriptions of hermaphrodites and 
catamites he encountered on his travels throughout the Islamic World. Known for his 
anthropological narratives that are embedded in his well known translation of The Book 
of a Thousand Nights and a Night, Burton writes: “The Moslem Harem is a great school for 
this ‘Lesbian (which I call Atossan) love’; these tribades are mostly known by peculiarities 
of form and features, hairy cheeks and upper lips, gruff voices, hircine odour and the large 
projecting clitoris with erectile powers.” He continues to comment on harems stating that: 
“Wealthy harems, as I have said, are hot-beds of Sapphism and Tribadism. Every woman 
past her first youth has a girl whom she calls her ‘Myrtle’ (in Damascus).” 

There is strong evidence that homoerotic fantasies of the East continue. A recent 
example of homoeroticism appears in a series of novels produced by writer Ann Rice, 
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under the pen name A. N. Roquelaure. In the third novel of the trilogy, Beauty’s Release: 
The Conclusion of the Erotic Trilogy of Sleeping Beauty, the heroine is held captive in a 
harem and proceeds to instruct the Sultan’s concubines in same-sex intercourse. Another 
recent example includes a work entitled Sexuality and Eroticism Among Males in Moslem 
Societies, which is geared toward gay male readership containing several articles, some 
travel narratives, and pseudo-academic articles discussing homosexuality in the modern 
Middle East. The book acts as a travel guide for the sex tourist and demonstrates the 
adoption of Orientalist sexual fantasies by its gay male writers. Such works reveal that 
the myth of the Muslim libido repeats itself across several centuries, crossing over both 
heteroerotic and homoerotic literature. 

Muslims are engaged in vibrant discussions of sexuality on the Internet. The Internet 
has been a useful source for Muslims allowing anonymity for some, yet also a public 
forum to create alliances with non-Muslims. One organization, Al-Fatiha, “the opening,” 
is dedicated to GLBTQ community and allies and boasts nearly 4,500 Internet members. It 
has a number of postings on the topic including personal opinion pieces and some postings 
by reputable academics on the issue of homosexuality in Islam. A lesser quality Web site, 
called Queer Jihad, is dedicated to Islam’s struggle with sexuality. It was started by two 
converts to Islam, one of whom, Suleyman X, has recently left the faith. The Web site 
is more of a forum for discussion for gay men of all faiths and lacks information about 
the historical debate about homosexuality in Islam. For a general discussion on sexuality 
in Islam, Mohja Kahfs Sex in the Umma is an invigorating Web site that posts creative 
pieces written by Muslim Americans discussing sexuality, veiling, and homosexuality in 
Islam (http://www.muslimwakeup.com/sex/archives/2004/04/mohja_kahf.php). 

The Quyr’an/Religious and Legal Sources. Although the Qur’an makes specific recom- 
mendations for punishing zina with lashing, it is not as clear on the issue of homosexual 
sex acts. Several references to same-sex relations avoid discussing punishment for the 
act and instead caution against the practice of sodomy in verse 56:16: “For ye practice 
your lusts on men in preference to women: ye are indeed a people transgressing beyond 
bounds.” These references to homosexual acts, including 26:165-173, are drawing upon 
the same tradition of Sodom and Gomorrah found in the Jewish and Christian traditions. 
The Qur’an presents Lot speaking to the people of Sodom and Gomorrah in the follow- 
ing verse: “And leave those whom God has created for you to be your mates? Nay, ye 
are a people transgressing (all limits)! They said: ‘If thou desist not, O Lut [Lot]! Thou 
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will assuredly be cast out! He said: ‘I do detest your doings.’” Prohibitions against ho- 
mosexuality are more firmly pronounced in the Hadith, collections of sayings uttered by 
the Prophet Muhammad. Beginning in the city of Medina around the first century of 
Islam scholars, who would later be called ahl al-Hadith, began to compile traditions of the 
Prophet Muhammad. The reason for compiling Hadith concerned debates over the law. 
Many believed that only the authentic Hadith of the Prophet Muhammad should be used as 
a legal source. This movement began to gain momentum in the eighth century and by then 
several compilations of Hadith were set to paper. These Hadith were compiled by scholars 
who looked at the chain of transmission (isnad) in order to authenticate the thousands of 
traditions in circulation. Use of these Hadith for law eventually became a legal standard 
and adopted by all the major schools of law. It has been argued that the type of morality 
advocated by the ahl al-Hadith was so conservative that it could be compared with that of 
the Victorians in Europe. One Hadith of the Prophet Muhammad stated “whenever a male 


mounts another male the throne of God trembles; the angels look on in loathing and say, 
Lord, why do you not command the earth to punish them and the heavens to rain stones 
upon them?” (Bellamy, 37). Another Hadith states: “The Prophet, peace be upon him, 
cursed the effeminate men and women who act like men, and said expel them from your 
homes” (Al-Bukhari, vol. 8, 545 and Bellamy, 36). The Prophet warned his community 
against the practice of sodomy in several Hadith according to Ibn Jawzi, a conservative 
Hanbali jurist from the twelfth century. Ibn Jawzi’s book on love ethics entitled Dhamm 
al-Hawwa (Blame of Love) recounts the following Hadith: “The thing I fear most for my 
community is the act of the people of Lot” (Bellamy, 37). The Prophet Muhammad was 
also reported as saying: “Indeed, my community will suffer punishment if men go with men 
and women with women” (Bellamy, 37). The Prophet also issued warnings such as “do 
not gaze at the beardless youths, for verily they have eyes more tempting than the houris” 
(Wright, 7). These beardless boys are also described as wearing sumptuous robes and having 
perfumed hair. Through these Hadith one can note a difference with the Qur’anic injunc- 
tions and increased condemnation of the practice of sodomy. The prescriptive literature 
throughout the medieval period increased its interest in punishing those who engaged in 
homosexual acts. For instance, Anas bin Malik, eighth century jurist and founder of the 
Maliki school of Islamic law which is dominant in North Africa, advocated stoning for 
homosexual offenses. He also argued that both active and passive sodomites will be among 
the first to burn in the fires of hell—along with men who drink wine, men who masturbate, 
men who beat their parents, men who offend their neighbors until they are compelled 
to curse him, and men who have intercourse with their neighbors’ wives. Despite Maliki 
injunctions against sodomy, Hanafi jurists were split as to whether sodomy constituted 
zina. 

Literature and Culture. The previously discussed legal culture which included the re- 
vival of Hadith condemning homosexuality created a new morality which stood in stark 
contradiction to the popular culture found in royal courts and on the streets. Pederasty is 
a theme found in Islamic art and culture. Some historians have noted that the beauty of 
young boys was such a part of the sexual culture of the Islamic world that some concubines 
removed their body hair, wore boys’ clothing, and wore their hair short in order to look 
like young prepubescent boys. These slave girls (ghulamiyyat) were mentioned in the po- 
etry of Abu Nuwas (756-810 AD), “I was tortured by the love of the ghulamiyyat. . . . and 
they are suitable for [male] homosexuals (latah) and promiscuous heterosexuals (zunat)” 
(Belamy, 33). The appeal of male youth was often marketed in coffeehouses where serv- 
ing boys were dressed in elaborate garments in order to attract customers. Travel ac- 
counts also point to another service provided by these cup-bearing boys that included 
prostitution. 

The field of literature has emphasized the discourse on homoerotic love found in Arabic 
poetry and literature. More specifically, Abbasid literature dedicated itself to two passions, 
that of wine (khamriya) and that of the love of young boys and obscenity (mujun). Authors 
have argued that both genres have their foundations in the Arab poetry from the pre- 
Islamic period (jahiliyya). Although both contain elements of heteroerotic and homoerotic 
imagery, mujun poetry is known as “the poetry of licentiousness” which illustrates its erotic 
nature. One of the greatest poets of the Abbasid period was Abu Nuwas whose writings 
play upon repeated themes of wine, women, and beardless young boys (ghilman). Ironically, 
the appeal of these boys appears to be directly related to the Qur’anic depiction of the 
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Muslim paradise. This is best noted in Abu Nuwas’ poems, which play upon the images of 
paradise found in the Qur’an. 


A beautiful lad came carrying the wine 

With smooth hands and fingers dyed with henna 

And with long hair of golden curls around his cheeks. 
Whenever he approached he made a promise with his eyes 
And he addressed us with alluring eyelashes. 

If you had seen them, 

You would have thought them more than human; 

As if they were instead concealed pearls. 

I have a lad who is like the beautiful lads of paradise 

And his eyes are big and beautiful . . . 

His face is as the moon in its full perfection 

And you think that he is mysteriously struck by a magician 
Because he is so tender and pretty. 

We spent that night together as if we were in paradise 
Doing nothing except making love and pleasure (See Wright 1997, 11). 


Through these images we find a convergence of the paradise depicted in the Qur’an’s 
description of heaven and those depicted by Muslim poets a century later. Many of these 
images are at odds with the counterdiscourse created by jurists from the eighth century on- 
ward who resuscitated Hadith of the Prophet Muhammad that warned against homosexual 
practices. 

Although literature cannot convey concrete evidence that men were engaging in sex acts 
with young boys, there is historical evidence that it was more than a poetic trope. Abdul 
Karim Rafeq has noted in his work on eighteenth century Damascus that biographical 
accounts of elite men who were either spiritual or political leaders in their communities 
often mentioned their sexual relationships with young boys. The prevalence of these 
accounts, in Rafeq’s opinion, demonstrates a degree of social acceptance. Further evidence 
is found in the absence of court cases against men engaged in such acts. The courts often 
focused on moral breaches by women and appeared relatively disinterested in policing 
homosexual acts for either sex. This writer has only found one case attempting to police 
homosexuality in the courts of Ottoman Aleppo and it was unsuccessful. The historical 
evidence demonstrates that the early modern Muslim state was not interested in policing 
these acts, however modern Muslim states have been active in policing homosexuality. 
Egypt has been cracking down on homosexuals in recent years, which has been followed 
by increased activism on the part of Egypt’s gay community. 

As’ad AbuKhalil argues that historically there was no homophobia in the Islamic world 
instead it was adopted by the Middle East from the Western powers in the age of imperi- 
alism. Based on the sources available it seems as though there is no way to either prove or 
disprove that claim. Simply stated, more historical research needs to be done on homo- 
sexuality in Islam. However, what can be noted is a discrepancy between law and social 
practice. The traditions put forth by the ahl al-Hadith appear to have been incongruous with 
social realities and practices demonstrated in popular culture. That being said, AbuKhalil’s 
assessment is in part true, there appears to have been a vibrant homosexual/bi-sexual com- 
munity in Islamic history, however, the juridical writings reveal that it was not embraced 


by all and conservative elements attempted to halt the practice through the manipulation 
of traditions of the Prophet Muhammad. 
ELYSE SEMERDJIAN 
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JAINISM. A distinction has been made between biological gender and psychological 
gender, or sexual orientation, in canonical texts of the two main sectarian traditions in 
Jainism, namely, Svetambaras (so called because their monks and nuns are “white-clad”) 
and Digambaras (so called because their male ascetics are “sky-clad,” or nude). Here, and 
in the Tattvartha Sūtra of Umasvati (ca. 2nd—5th century CE), which is accepted by both 
sectarian traditions, and in later works composed by scholar-monks, the formation of the 
gendered body and feelings of sexual desire are associated with specific varieties of karma. 
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In Jainism, karma is not a psychological force, such as traces (vasands) or seeds (bījas) that 
are left behind by past actions. Instead, karma is a type of extremely subtle matter that is 
present everywhere in the universe. Through actions of the body, speech, and mind, this 
matter is attracted to a soul (jiva), which is housed in a physical body. If these actions 
are carried out under the influence of passions (kasdyas) in the form of attraction (raga) 
and aversion (dvesa), this undifferentiated karmic matter is bound with the soul and is 
transformed into specific varieties of karma. It remains in a state of quiescence for a period 
of time until it comes into rise (udaya), producing its effects and falling away from the soul. 

There are numerous varieties of karmic matter, which are named in accordance with the 
effects that are produced when coming to fruition. Biological gender (dravya-liriga or dravya- 
veda) of the gross physical body (audarika-sartra) of humans and animals is determined 
by one of the ninety-three sub-varieties of body-making (nama) karmas. Through the 
operation of audarika-angopariga nama karma, the primary parts or “limbs” (ariga), such as 
the arms, legs, head, and torso, and secondary parts (upāńga), such as the fingers, toes, and 
organs of reproduction, are formed from appropriate types of matter. A body has one of 
three biological genders: male (pumliriga, pumveda), female (striliviga, striveda), and neither 
male nor female (napumsakalifiga, napumsakaveda), which roughly corresponds with the 
term hermaphrodite. 

In addition to these three biological genders there are three psychological genders or 
sexual inclinations (bhava-liriga or bhdva-veda). Along with laughter, pleasure, displeasure, 
sorrow, fear, and disgust, psychological genders are classified as emotions or subsidiary 
passions (no-kasdyas). Emotions are generated by subvarieties of cāritra mohaniya karma. 
This group of karmas causes delusion (moha) regarding proper conduct (samyak-cdritra) 
by generating various passions and emotions in different degrees of intensity. There are 
three varieties of karma that cause feelings of sexual desire. Pumiveda karma causes males 
to have sexual desire for females. Striveda karma causes females to have sexual desire for 
males. Napumsakaveda karma causes a person to have sexual desire for both males and 
females. These three types of sexual desires are described in terms of fire. Napumsakaveda 
is compared to fire in a brick kiln or fire that burns a city. 

It is said to be the most intense and of the longest duration because an attraction to both 
sexes is thought to cause mental wavering regarding the object of desire. Pumveda is like a 
grass fire, which burns intensely for a short time but when satiated is quickly extinguished. 
Striveda is like a cow-dung fire, which is smoldering and slow-burning. 

Although these three varieties of karma are named in accordance with normative 
sexual orientation, Svetambaras and Digambaras agree that human beings, irrespective 
of biological gender, may have any one of these three sexual inclinations. For example, 
the Digambara Gommatasara Jivakayda (271) states, “As a general rule, biological gender 
(dravya-veda) and sexual inclination (bhdva-veda) are the same, but sometimes they are 
different.” Furthermore, in course of a lifetime, one’s psychological gender may change, 
depending on which of these three karmas is operational. 

Although homosexual and bisexual desires are thus acknowledged, sexual activity based 
on these desires would violate the vow of sexual restraint (brahma-vrata). For a layperson, 
sexual activity should be confined to marriage, between a man and a woman, and even 
then should be practiced with moderation. The comparison of sexual desire with a fire 
emphasizes its destructive nature. Restraint in sexual activity is seen as an expression of 
non-harming (ahimsa), which is one of the fundamental tenets of Jainism. 


Sexual activity is associated with violence because it is thought to destroy minute 
life-forms present in the female generative organs and in the ejaculate of the male. It 
is harmful to the soul itself by generating more passions, which prevent the soul from 
attaining liberation (moksa) from the cycle of death and rebirth (samsdra). 

Initiation into the mendicant community is not denied to a person on the basis of sexual 
orientation. However, as in most other ascetic traditions, any physical expression of sexual 
desire, heterosexual, homosexual, or autoerotism, is prohibited by a vow of celibacy. In 
taking the vows of amonk or nun, a person agrees to refrain from all forms of sexual pleasure 
and to control sexual desire by keeping interactions with the opposite sex to aminimum, by 
not eating highly-spiced foods, and by avoiding any conversations or thoughts that could 
increase sexual desire. For a person on the path of liberation (moksa-mdrga), all desires 
must be eliminated by destroying the karmas that cause them. 

Sexual desire is one of the main impediments to the soul’s progress along this path. 
Out of all the emotions, sexual desire is the last to be eliminated in the ninth stage of 
spiritual purification (gunasthana). In Jainism, it is possible for human beings to attain 
the higher stages of spiritual purification and ultimately liberation only when conditions 
are conducive to such progress, and currently that is not the case in the portion of the 
Jain universe where we live. Nevertheless, both sectarian traditions agree that during the 
third and fourth stages of the cycles of time, it is possible for a person who has different 
biological and psychological genders to eliminate all desires, including sexual desire, and 
to attain omniscience (kevala-jriana) and liberation (moksa). In the Tattvartha Sūtra of 
Umasvati (10.7), the subject of disembodied liberated souls (siddhas) is discussed from 
various perspectives, including that of their previous gender (lińga), which could be male 
(pumlifiga), female (striliriga), or hermaphrodite (napumsakaliriga). Digambaras believe that 
only men (i.e., those who are biologically male) can attain liberation, thereby denying 
that a woman can attain liberation without first being reborn as a man. Therefore, they 
have maintained that the liriga mentioned here is the psychological gender (bhavaliriga) 
of a monk prior to the elimination of the karmas that cause sexual desire by means 
of meditation. Thus, a monk previously could have been heterosexual, homosexual, or 
bisexual. Svetambaras believe that this liriga could describe a soul of a person who was 
biologically male, female, or hermaphrodite (dravya-liriga), or it could describe the soul 
of a person who previously had experienced the sexual inclinations of a male, a female, 
or a hermaphrodite (bhāva-lińga). Svetambaras cite this passage in support of their belief 
that the scriptures allow liberation not only for biological males but also for those who are 
biologically female and even for certain hermaphrodites. 
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JEHOVAH’S WITNESSES. The Jehovah’s Witnesses were founded in the 1870s by 
Charles Taze Russell in western Pennsylvania. There are currently over 6 million Jehovah’s 
Witnesses worldwide. Jehovah’s Witnesses hold several beliefs that distinguish them from 
other Christian denominations. They do not believe in a Trinitarian understanding of 
God, nor that Jesus is fully God. Rather, God created Jesus as God’s Son. Jehovah’s 
Witnesses have historically believed that the last days are at hand and that the risen 
Jesus will return again very soon. Many predictions about the coming of the end have 
been made and revised in the history of the group. Jehovah’s Witnesses maintain a literal 
approach to the interpretation of Scripture. This literal interpretation of the Bible leads 
Jehovah’s Witnesses to teach that not only must people refrain from homosexual activities, 
because of biblical passages such as Leviticus 18 and Romans 1, but faithful believers are 
not even to entertain impure homosexual thoughts or feelings. Since Jesus taught that 
to lust after another person is to commit adultery with that person in one’s heart, for 
Jehovah’s Witnesses it follows that faithful people will suppress homosexual thoughts and 
desires as being impure and against the will of God. Many Jehovah’s Witnesses believe 
that homosexual persons can be “cured” of their homosexuality. Often individuals with 
homosexual desires will be counseled to enter into a heterosexual marriage as a way of 
healing and realigning their sexual desires. Persons who persist in expressing homosexual 
feelings are “disfellowshipped” from the church, namely, they are expelled. These teachings 
have led ex-Jehovah’s Witnesses who self-identify as GLBT to accuse the church of 
forcing homosexual people even further into the closet and deeper into feelings of shame 
and guilt. A Common Bond is a support group for ex-Jehovah’s Witness GLBT persons 
(www.gayxjw.org.). 

Regarding same-sex marriage, the official teaching of Jehovah’s Witnesses is that since 
the Bible condemns homosexual practices, homosexuality cannot be given a “cloak of re- 
spectability” through marriage, which is limited to heterosexual marriage. “God’s direction 
that marriage be honorable among all precludes homosexual unions, which he considers 
detestable.” Jehovah’s Witnesses condemn all forms of homosexual expression. 
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JESUS. The question of Jesus’ understanding of “homosexuality” is a rather difficult one 
to answer adequately. First, in general there is tremendous disagreement among scholars 


over whether or not it is even possible to get back to the so-called “historical Jesus” of the 
first century. At best this Jesus is a reconstructed figure by modern historians. The main 
issue is that the primary sources for our information about Jesus are the four canonical 
Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John (along with various noncanonical Gospels such 
as the Gospel of Thomas, which most scholars date somewhat later than the canonical 
Gospels). These Gospels engage in a process of theologizing about Jesus from start to 
finish, as their goal is less to present historical data per se than to present a compelling 
story about Jesus as the crucified and risen messiah of God who has come to bring salvation 
to the world. The Gospel writers, in turn, all introduce their own particular theological 
vantages into their accounts (e.g., Mark for a mixed Jewish and Gentile Christian audience 
experiencing significant suffering; Matthew writing for a Jewish-Christian audience, Luke 
for a Gentile-Christian audience, John for a more sectarian Jewish-Christian audience). 
Thus the portraits of Jesus that they paint are adapted to their own times since they are 
convinced that Jesus has been raised from the dead and that his Spirit guides their faith 
communities. When sifting through the sayings and actions they each report about Jesus, 
then, scholars disagree strongly about what goes back to the “historical Jesus” and what 
has been changed or modified by the early Christian tradition. Many scholars argue that it 
is not even possible to reconstruct the historical Jesus with any particular confidence, and 
that scholars tend to reconstruct the Jesus that they would like to see. Others argue that if 
the right methods are employed, then it is possible to reconstruct the historical Jesus with 
relative confidence. And so the debate goes on. 

Second, it is difficult to say what Jesus’ knowledge or understanding of “homosexuality” 
would have been as a first-century rural Palestinian Jew. Most likely he would not have had 
any direct contact with or knowledge of the practice of same-sex relations in the Greco- 
Roman world that surrounded him and occupied Palestine. If anything, like many Jews in 
the first century, he may have heard about Gentile sexual vices and in that context knew 
of the limited practice of pederasty, but even this is mostly speculation based on common 
Jewish critiques of Gentiles as idolatrous and sinful in the eyes of God. Since Jesus did not 
travel outside of Palestine he would not have had direct knowledge of any major Greco- 
Roman urban center. Thus anything he might have known would have been gained from 
his larger Jewish cultural background and understanding. All of this is to discuss Jesus as a 
human being (since that is all historians can do), and not even to consider the Christian 
claims about Jesus as the divine messiah. 

Third, the Gospel accounts that we have about Jesus say nothing about his addressing 
any topic related to same-sex relations. He appears to have been a faithful Jew, and as such 
would have been familiar with the Jewish scriptures such as found in Leviticus 18 and 20 
that prohibit same-sex relations between men. In Matthew 5 Jesus is reported as telling his 
followers that the Jewish law still held authority, though he goes on in the same passage to 
reinterpret much of the traditional understanding of the law. His reinterpretations were 
controversial as they challenged many of the observances of the day, especially regarding 
Sabbath law and worship in the Temple in Jerusalem. Jesus engaged in prophetic critique 
of several aspects of first century Judaism and appears to have been a rather controversial 
figure as a result of his prophetic statements and actions. 

Fourth, what Jesus does say about sexual relations pertains almost solely to endorsing 
marriage between a man and a woman, as he refers to the creation story from Genesis 1—2 
(see Matthew 19:3-19:9), and then in the context of disallowing divorce except in cases 
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of adultery (only Matthew’s Jesus allows this exception). Even having endorsed marriage, 
however, there is no evidence that Jesus himself was ever married. This was uncommon if 
not exceptional. It is very difficult to draw any particular conclusions regarding his views 
on homosexuality from this observation. 

Fifth, and finally, modern defenders and opponents of gay and lesbian relationships both 
appeal to Jesus in support of their position. Those who oppose such relationships argue that 
Jesus only recognized marriage between a man and a woman, and that as a first-century 
Jew he would have opposed all forms of same-sex relations. Those who defend these 
relationships argue that Jesus was a counter-cultural figure in many regards, and that he 
welcomed many people who had been ostracized from within the Jewish faith community. 
They argue that this inclusion was extended to shunned women and men alike, and that 
Jesus’ merciful attitude of inclusion should be a guide to the contemporary church. Some 
have argued that the description of “the disciple whom Jesus loved” in the Gospel of John 
(see chapters 13, 19, 20, 21) refers to a homosexual relationship, but there is absolutely no 
evidence that the Gospel of John was trying to communicate such an understanding. 

In conclusion, we end where we began—it is extremely difficult to say much of anything 
with confidence regarding the attitude of Jesus toward homosexuality. He would have had 
a different understanding of same-sex relations in his first century Jewish context than is 
the case in our twenty-first century world. Nor would he have known people of faith who 
also self-identified as gay or lesbian. At least we have no such evidence. It is likely that 
Christians on both sides of the debate will continue to invoke the figure of Jesus in support 
of their own particular understandings of same-sex relationships, especially since he is, 
after all, the most important and authoritative figure for Christian faith and practice. 

See also Bible 
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JUDAISM. The standing of homosexuality within Jewish society has gone through enor- 
mous changes in the past generation. The Hebrew Bible, the most sacred of Jewish texts, 
commanded humans to procreate (Genesis 1-2). In a society in which there were no 


savings accounts, insurance companies, old-age pensions, or worker’s compensation, being 
married and having children was essential for survival, which Israelite and later Jewish 
society turned from necessity into virtue. God, according to this view, ordered his people 
as moral, righteous beings to concentrate their sexuality on relationships leading to pro- 
creation and the building of close-knit families. Consequently, the Jewish sacred scriptures 
condemned homosexual acts between males (Leviticus 18 and 20) since such relations 
did not result in procreation. The Jewish sacred scriptures might have also been trying to 
implement a strict sense of boundaries within a highly ordered society. Verses in Leviticus 
that ban the practice of “men lying with other men as if they were women” (18:22) come 
in proximity to other passages that oppose the trespassing of “boundaries,” including a 
ban on cross-dressing. The authors of Leviticus may have also wanted to differentiate the 
Israelite culture from that of other societies of the ancient Near East, and the biblical 
passages warn against temple prostitution of both females and males. 

Contemporary scholars doubt if the rules and regulations set by Leviticus were really 
implemented in Israelite times. They argue that the sacred Jewish text reads more like a 
rule for an ideal order of priests than an applicable book of laws. However, the Talmud, 
the major Jewish post-biblical text that had come to interpret and expand on biblical 
rulings, accepted, in principal, the biblical stand on homosexuality and expressed its 
disdain for all sexual encounters between members of the same sex. Maimonides, a major 
medieval philosopher and compiler of Jewish law, militated against intimate encounters 
between women, too, demanding that they also be punished, albeit mildly. While Jewish 
legal tracts denounced same-sex intimacies, Jewish medieval poets in Muslim Spain were 
writing tender love poems about their male lovers. Disguised as heterosexual love poetry, 
medieval homosexual poetry became an important part of the Hebrew literary canon, 
offering evidence that even pious Jews were influenced by a cultural atmosphere that 
tolerated love between men, and that religious bans notwithstanding, Jews have had their 
share of practicing homosexuals, like all other groups. 

At the same time, Jewish traditional societies have continued to promote marriage and 
to look upon unmarried individuals as leading a less than fulfilling way of life. Promoting 
submission to a higher authority and to communal norms, traditional Jewish societies have 
expected their members to repress unconventional urges. Gay Jews have internalized such 
values, including the understanding of homosexual acts as toeva, an abomination. Steve 
Greenberg, an Orthodox gay rabbi, described the powerful impact of the yearly readings 
in the midst of the Day of Atonement, the most sacred day of the Jewish year, of the 
passages in Leviticus in which the prohibition against men sleeping with other men had 
been included. He confessed to feeling guilt and contrition sometimes, while at other times 
he would sob. 

Jewish rabbinical understandings of homosexuality have modified somewhat in the 
modern era, when a number of prestigious rabbis have expressed the opinion that homo- 
sexuality is not a mortal sin and that homosexual acts should not be punished by society, 
since homosexuals could not control their urges. For example, in early twentieth century 
Central Europe Jewish scientists such as Magnuss Hirschfeld were pioneers of medical, 
psychological, and environmental analysis of homosexuality, and were among the first to 
combat the notion that gay behavior was in the realm of psychopathology. 

Still, Jews have long felt a strong sense of dissonance between a same-gender sexual 
orientation and Jewish identity. Gay Jews have faced significant vulnerabilities in the 
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process of negotiating their religious and sexual identities. In European and American 
culture, and elsewhere, the image of Jewish men has been that of weak, effeminate males, 
engaged in “non-manly” occupations and unable to defend themselves. Many have looked 
upon Jews and homosexuals as perverts and semicriminal beings. As a rule, anti-Jewish 
social and political groups in the modern era were also homophobic. The stereotype of 
the homosexual Jew was adopted not only by confirmed anti-Semites, but also by large 
sections of the population, and has found its way into popular culture, art, and satire. Jewish 
homosexuals had to struggle against two sets of prejudices that were often intertwined, one 
set from outside the Jewish community: anti-Semitism and homophobia; and the other set 
from within the Jewish community: Jewish traditional demands for heterosexuality and 
family life. 

A more profound revolution in Jewish attitudes toward homosexuality began in the 
1970s-1980s. Influenced by the new spirit of sexual freedom and assertiveness that the 
movement of gay liberation had brought about, Jewish gays organized and established 
their own religious, cultural, and civic groups. In the United States, gay Jews congregated 
on a religious basis, a trend correlating to that of the American Jewish community at 
large, which has increasingly defined itself, during the 1970s—2000s, in religious terms. 
Gay Jewish synagogues, such as Shaar HaZahav in San Francisco or Beit Simhat Torah in 
New York, are among the largest and most vital gay religious communities in America, 
and tend to be on the liberal side of the Jewish spectrum. Almost all of them are affiliated 
with the Reform movement. Reflecting the impact of the second wave of feminism on 
American Judaism, gay Jewish congregations are egalitarian in nature, and women are 
equal members of the community, performing all the liturgical chores alongside men. 
Most of the rabbis and cantors in gay synagogues are women, and gay Jewish prayer books 
have adopted gender-neutral language, including in their relation to God. Gay synagogues, 
and prayer groups, havurot, are strongly influenced by the Renewal movement, and the 
services include singing, meditations, and holding of hands. In addition to making the 
liturgy egalitarian, gay synagogues have included in the traditional prayer for the recovery 
of the sick, with special mention of AIDS victims. As a rule, gay congregations are socially 
progressive and carry extensive community programs, such as feeding the hungry. Many 
gay Jews have non-Jewish partners, whom gay congregations welcome, and gay rabbis, and, 
at times, non-gay rabbis, too, perform attachment ceremonies and weddings of same-sex 
couples. 

In Europe, Jewish gays and lesbians have congregated on an ethnic basis, creating 
secular gay Jewish environments. In Israel, gay civic organizations represent gay and lesbian 
interests vis 4 vis the Israeli state and society at large, and while Israel is a country with an 
overwhelming Jewish majority, gay groups in Israel have not been “Jewish” in character. 
Israeli gay organizations have assumed the same roles that civic gay organizations have 
taken upon themselves in America and in Europe, namely to act as gay interest groups and 
promote gay rights. As such, they have been very successful. In 1951, a short while after 
the establishment of the State of Israel, the attorney general, the liberal Haim Cohen, 
decided not to prosecute on the basis of the British laws prohibiting same-sex relations. The 
laws against same-sex relations were officially removed from the books in the early 1980s, 
when gay activists militated for their abolishment. Israeli gay men and women launched a 
series of legal battles during the 1980s—1990s, which have brought the Israeli government 
to recognize same-sex relationships and to grant partners the same legal rights that are 


granted to married spouses, including social security benefits and pensions when one of the 
partners dies. Likewise, non-Jewish partners can make aliya, immigrate to Israel, with their 
Jewish partners, and receive work permits and resident rights. The comprehensive draft and 
the precarious military situation in Israel have ensured a relatively friendly atmosphere 
for gays in the Israeli Defense Forces, where gays serve alongside heterosexual soldiers. 
Since its inception in the 1980s, the Israeli gay liberation movement has identified, both 
culturally and politically, with the Israeli secular “left,” often characterized by antireligious 
sentiments. Israeli lesbian groups are especially committed to left-wing causes, such as 
protests against human rights violations in the Occupied Territories. 

The movement of gay liberation, and the more assertive atmosphere that gay Jews have 
developed, has challenged all branches of Judaism. Jewish liberal religious groups have had 
the least problem with adjusting to the new cultural trends and have accepted homosexuals 
and lesbians as members of their congregations and as students in their rabbinical and 
cantorial schools. The Reform movement accepted gay synagogues as legitimate members 
in its Union of Reform Congregations. The Reconstructionist and Renewal movements 
have also welcomed gays as members and as rabbis. The Reconstructionist rabbinical 
seminary in Philadelphia has included courses on gay issues in its curriculum. Matters 
have been more complicated for the Conservative movement, which attempts to be loyal 
to tradition and open to the general culture at the same time. Conservative synagogues 
accept gays and lesbians as members, but, so far, have not hired openly gay rabbis, and 
the movement’s rabbinical school, the Jewish Theological Seminary, does not accept gays 
and lesbians as candidates for the rabbinate. Matters are even more difficult for Orthodox 
homosexuals and lesbians. 

Orthodox rabbis and thinkers in the past generation have demonstrated varying de- 
grees of sympathy or rejection toward homosexuality. A number of Orthodox leaders and 
thinkers have shown understanding toward homosexuals, advocating the opinion that 
homosexual desires are uncontrollable and homosexuals should not be punished, per- 
secuted, or excommunicated. The Jewish Orthodox philosopher, Yeshayahu Leibowitz 
(1903-1994) stated that he could not change the halacha, the Jewish law, and make ho- 
mosexual behavior halachically acceptable. However, homosexuals were members of the 
Jewish community and should strive to follow the commandments, even if there were 
some rules that they could not abide by. Leibowitz relied on Rabbi Zadok HaCohen of 
Lublin (1823-1900), a nineteenth century Hasidic master, who viewed homosexual acts 
as comparable to being raped, therefore absolving the persons involved in the acts, who 
could not be made accountable for their deeds. 

During the 1970s—1990s, something of a compromise developed in the Orthodox com- 
munity in regard to gay members, based on “don’t ask, don’t tell.” Gays joined Orthodox 
communities, living as observant Jews, and, at the same time, retained their sexuality, 
albeit in a discreet manner. Many gay returnees to tradition (persons born and raised 
unobservant who have decided to join a traditional Jewish community) stayed unmarried, 
while many gay Jews born and raised in an observant Jewish community felt pressure 
to conform and build families. The inability of most homosexuals to marry, or remain 
married, and rear children, has been a major source of pain for homosexual members of a 
community that puts a high value on matrimony and procreation. 

Some Orthodox Jewish leaders and therapists have promoted “conversion therapy,” 
which attempts to turn homosexuals into heterosexuals. They view such therapies as ideal 
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solutions to “the problem” of gay Orthodox people, even though most psychotherapists 
regard such efforts as carrying little therapeutic value. One group that advertises such 
therapy are the Chabad Lubavitch Hasids. The late Lubavitch leader advised his followers 
to show compassion toward homosexuals and educate those “afflicted” with this problem 
since, in their view, everyone has the capacity to change. Conversion therapy allows the 
Lubavitchers, who are dedicated to Jewish outreach to recruit gays and lesbians, to be loyal 
to halachic standards at the same time. 

By contrast, most members of the American Psychiatric Association agree that homo- 
sexuality is an irreversible predisposition, perhaps genetically determined, and that efforts 
to transform a person from a homosexual to a heterosexual orientation can in fact be harm- 
ful to the individual. Most gay Jews see no reason to undergo such therapies, and instead 
would like their communities to tolerate and accept their sexual orientation. A common 
reaction of Orthodox homosexuals to the apparent dissonance between Orthodoxy and 
gay culture is a request to ease the tension and bring the two sets of values closer. They 
suggest that the rabbis, who serve as the custodians of the tradition, and are entrusted 
with interpreting and modifying the halacha, the Jewish Law, come up with halachic solu- 
tions, that would allow observant Jews to look upon homosexual and lesbian acts in more 
acceptable terms. Judaism succeeded in modifying many harsh biblical rulings, making, 
for example, biblical punishments consisting of bodily mutilation obsolete. Contemporary 
rabbis could interpret the biblical prohibition on same-sex intimacy in light of new cul- 
tural developments. So far, most Orthodox rabbis have not been persuaded by such appeals 
to change traditional teaching. Some have cited the biblical prohibition as particularly 
explicit, noting that Talmudic commentaries, which the Orthodox community views as 
abiding, are in accord with the biblical view. 

Gay activists sense, however, that the real block against redefining the halachic ruling 
on same-sex encounters has not been the decisive language against same-sex intimacy of 
the Torah, the Talmud, and medieval rabbinical commentaries. The reasons are rather 
the cultural biases of a conservative community that wants to see its sons and daughters 
married and raising children. This community has little room for what they perceive as the 
“alternative lifestyles” of gay and lesbian people. Twentieth century prominent halachic 
figures, such as Rabbi Moshe Feinstein, have in their negative approach to homosexual 
activity indeed relied on the unfavorable attitudes of mainstream American society to 
such modes of sexuality. Feinstein viewed same-sex attraction as toeva, not merely on 
account of the biblical verses, but because that was the manner in which society had seen 
such behavior until the 1970s, at which time the more liberal elements have changed 
their minds. Cultural arguments continue to color much of the Jewish discourse on gay 
homosexuality. 

Many homosexuals and lesbians have found Jewish rituals and spirituality fulfilling 
and comforting. Likewise, gays have found the Orthodox community, with its ethos of 
mutual help, and of not leaving the lonely ones unattended to or uninvited to Sabbath and 
holiday gatherings, attractive. In spite of the nonegalitarian nature of the community, some 
lesbian women find the benefits of a traditionalist community to outweigh the limitations. 
Some women have even found merit in the separation between the sexes, viewing the 
women-only environment as allowing more space in which women can be assertive and 
independent of men’s imposing presence. 


At the turn of the twenty-first century, a number of Orthodox homosexuals and lesbians 
have “come out of the closet,” giving open expression to their experiences and struggles. 
Orthodox gays have begun establishing their own groups and networks of support. These 
include OrthoDykes, a support group for Orthodox lesbians, and the Gay and Lesbian 
Yeshiva University Alumni Association. One instrument that has helped gay Jews to 
come out of the closet, at least partially, has been the Internet, which offers a discreet 
and more effective means of communication. The Internet allows gay Jews to find friends 
and lovers, discovering, ahead of time, if their potential friends are of their own kind, or, 
alternatively, persons tolerant of their faith and observant lifestyle. 

Coming out of the closet, a number of Orthodox homosexuals have begun connecting 
to the larger Jewish gay scene. A gay Jewish center, in which Orthodox, liberal, and secular 
Jews, as well as Palestinian Arabs, come together, congregate, and socialize under one roof, 
is the Open House in Jerusalem. In contrast to the anticlerical atmosphere of other gay 
centers in Israel, the Open House has created a Judaism-friendly atmosphere, evident in 
the celebration of the Sabbath and of Jewish holidays, in the availability of Jewish prayer 
books on the premises, and rainbow yarmulkes in the House’s gay paraphernalia shop. The 
Open House operates in a city that has an unusual demography as far as Israeli society is 
concerned, as it is the only major city in Israel in which liberal Jews are a minority of the 
population. 

However, perhaps amazingly, thousands of Jerusalemite gays have, since the turn of the 
twenty-first century, paraded annually in a city where conservative Jews, Moslems, and 
Christians make the overwhelming majority of the population. The Jerusalem gay pride 
parades start at the city’s municipal plaza with birkat haderech, a prayer for the safety of the 
journey, and end at the Open House with Sabbath prayers and celebrations. Some local 
Orthodox political leaders have opposed the parades, but the Orthodox community as a 
whole did not seem to be much bothered by them. 

One can detect the beginning of a move in the Orthodox community, at least in 
its liberal and centrist circles, toward building a more sympathetic and tolerant attitude 
toward gays and lesbians, although the community as a whole is less than enthusiastic 
about same-sex relationships. At the turn of the twenty-first century, however, a number 
of Orthodox scholars and thinkers have begun responding more favorably to gay demands 
for reevaluation of the Jewish traditional approach to homosexuality. 

In 2001, the documentary movie Trembling Before God was screened in film festivals 
around the world, giving testimony to the anguish of Orthodox homosexuals and lesbians, 
as they attempt to give expression to their sexuality within a conservative community 
of faith. Unable, and often unwilling, to change their sexual orientation, they are also 
reluctant to give up on an Orthodox Jewish lifestyle, in spite of being aware of the 
existence of friendlier environments for gays. They see the secular permissive culture 
as hedonistic and shallow and prefer the values of their traditionalist milieu. Orthodox 
community leaders were moved by the documentary and initiated the screening of the 
movie to their congregations, organizing discussions in Orthodox congregations on the 
movie and its message. 

In an attempt to build an halachic basis for Orthodox homosexual life, gay thinkers, 
such as Rabbi Steve Greenberg, have utilized the Midrash, a Jewish tradition of extrapola- 
tion, which sees beyond the text and uses legends, reflections, or revelations to interpret 
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scriptural passages, often with a moral lesson in mind. Such attempts had begun earlier 
among liberal lesbian Jews, as an extension of feminist Jewish theology. 

Growing awareness of the history of the gay community has influenced the Jewish 
community’s relation to gays and lesbians. In the 1990s, both the gay community and the 
Jewish community learned about the suffering of homosexuals under the Nazi regime in 
Germany, as evidenced by the internment of thousands of homosexuals in concentration 
camps together with Jews. As information on that aspect of Nazi-era history became more 
available, it has become part of the gay and Jewish collective memory. The Nazi persecution 
of homosexuals has therefore given homosexual people the status as fellow-sufferers with 
Jews. 

In sum, in spite of a negative approach to homosexual acts in the Jewish sacred scriptures 
and an emphasis in Jewish culture on building families and bringing up children, homo- 
sexuality has persisted in the Jewish community, and some rabbis have come to view the 
phenomenon as essentially tolerable, even if unwelcome. In the modern era, homophobia 
has amalgamated with anti-Semitism to create a climate that has made homosexuals and 
Jews particularly vulnerable, as the general society blamed both Jews and homosexuals for 
the problems of Christian civilization and showed little tolerance for both groups. The 
rise of the movement of Gay Liberation has brought Jewish homosexuality out of the 
closet. Showing loyalty to their ethnic affiliation and, at times, to their religious tradition, 
Jewish lesbians and homosexuals created lively religious congregations, cultural organiza- 
tions, publications, and Internet sites and discussion groups. While liberal Jewish groups 
welcomed gay members, more traditionalist Conservative Jewish groups were more reluc- 
tant to offer the same acceptance. However, such conservative groups, too, have become 
more tolerant, and lesbians and homosexuals have increasingly succeeded in meshing their 
sexual orientation with commitment to their faith. 
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LATIN@ CHURCH TRADITIONS. The approach of Latin@ Christian traditions to 
homosexuality is often closely tied not only to the particular religious tradition represented 
(whether Roman Catholic, Protestant, or Pentecostal), but is also closely related to 
Latin@ cultural values about same-sex relations. The notion of “machismo” is particularly 
significant in relation to Latin@ cultural expression and its place in religiosity. What 
matters most in the context of traditional notions of machismo is that a man be the active 
penetrator in sexual encounters and not the one in the role of the passive recipient, as it 
would be degrading for men, in this traditional understanding, to play the role of a woman. 
In this respect Latin@ understandings of machismo reinforce traditional church teachings 
on same-sex relations as being unnatural and inappropriate for men. It is not uncommon, 
therefore, for homosexual men in Latin@ culture to experience significant internal conflict 
regarding their sexual orientation, especially as religious rhetoric reinforces the exclusive 
normativity of heterosexuality. Homosexual men in the Latin@ community also often 
“pass” as heterosexual and use the church community as a way to divert attention away 
from their sexual orientation. They can also use the church community as an opportunity 
to meet other gay men who experience the same kind of identity conflict around being 
male and Latin@ with a homosexual orientation, particularly in such traditional settings 
as the church. Further, the Latin@ church is a place of significant homophobia, as is also 
the case for much of the Latin@ community. All of this contributes to the difficulties of 
gay men in the Latin@ context. 

Thus gay Latin@s are always engaged in negotiating their identities across multiple 
realities. They belong to an ethnic minority group in a majority white culture (even a 
majority white gay culture). The historic machismo culture of the Latin@ community is 
also a reality that must be dealt with carefully, as male gender roles are strongly inscribed 
to be dominant, active, and sexual conquerors, while female gender roles stress being 
submissive, passive, and virginal. 

While gay and lesbian Latin@ voices have found significant expression in literature, 
music, and film, the Church has never been a welcoming venue The AIDS epidemic has 
further contributed to the silencing of gay Latin@ voices. Still, there are some significant 
support groups for the Latin@ gay and lesbian community. The longest standing organi- 
zation is ALLGO, which began originally in 1985 as the Austin Latina/o Lesbian and 
Gay Organization. Although it was established primarily as an advocacy group for the 
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gay and lesbian Latina/o community, over the last twenty years it has increasingly sought 
alliances across racial and ethnic gay and lesbian minority boundaries. Thus it currently 
focuses on an inclusive approach to gay and lesbian minority communities and identifies 
itself as a “queer people of color organization” (www.allgo.org.). Although it is based in 
Austin, Texas, ALLGO has been recognized for its work at the state and national levels 
in providing justice advocacy for all queer people of color. 
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MARRIAGE. The religious and legal status of same-sex marriages and same-sex unions 
has been one of the most controversial and divisive issues within Western culture at the 
end of the twentieth century and the beginning of the new millennium. Churches and 
synagogues are deeply split over the question, and GLBTQ persons themselves are not 
of one mind regarding the benefits and problems with marriage between individuals of 
the same-sex, though most have long been fighting for the right to marry. Because of 
the benefits available to married couples under the law it is no surprise that same-sex 
couples have been seeking the right to be legally married for over a generation. Married 
couples have special rights and responsibilities regarding such things as insurance, hospital 
visitation, family medical leave, spousal privilege against court testimony, and over a 
thousand other rights, large and small. 

The religious and legal paths of the debate over same-sex marriages have often paralleled 
each other and intertwined. While various religious groups have passed resolutions calling 
on equal rights for GLBTQ persons under the law in terms of same-sex unions, most of these 
same religious groups have repeatedly decided not to sanction the blessing of such same-sex 
unions or marriages within their respective traditions. The main exceptions to this trend 


include the The United Church of Christ (at least at the denominational level; local 
congregations are left to decide for themselves), and portions of the Anglican Church of 
Canada and the Episcopal Church (USA). Various Welcoming and Affirming individual 
faith communities often host same-sex unions or marriages against denominational policy, 
but these are relatively few in number. 

The legal developments of same-sex marriage both in Europe and the United States 
have fostered important debates in faith communities and within society at large. Already 
in 1970 a gay couple in Minnesota sought to use the legal precedent of the US Supreme 
court’s 1967 ruling that struck down Virginia’s ban on interracial marriages (Loving v. 
Virginia) as leverage for establishing the right of same-sex couples to marry. In ruling 
against the gay couple the Minnesota Supreme Court argued that marriage between a man 
and a woman was simply the natural and established state of affairs, and that same-sex 
relations were fundamentally different from interracial relations (Baker v. Nelson, 1971). 
Over the next twenty years advocates for gay and lesbian civil rights won victories in 
other aspects of life (e.g., hate crime legislation, protection from discrimination in the 
workplace), but there were no significant developments regarding same-sex marriage until 
a 1993 landmark court case in Hawaii. In this case (Baehr v. Lewin) several same-sex 
couples sought the right to marry in arguments before the Hawaii Supreme Court. The 
court ruled that previous decisions against same-sex marriage (especially Baker v. Nelson) 
were fundamentally flawed, and that denying same-sex couples the right to marry was a 
violation of Hawaii’s Equal Rights Amendment, unless the State could show a compelling 
interest that justified this particular exclusion of the right to marry. In 1996 a trial court 
ruled that the State had not met the burden of proof to exclude gay and lesbian people 
from the right to marry. But it stayed the enforcement of its decision in anticipation of 
an appeal to the Hawaii Supreme Court. In the two years it took for the case to wind its 
way to Hawaii’s Supreme Court the State legislature passed a constitutional amendment 
banning same-sex marriage. In turn this ban was ratified by the people of Hawaii in a 
November 1998 election, which rendered the court’s previous ruling moot. Although no 
marriage licenses were ever issued in Hawaii, still the Hawaii Supreme Court’s actions sent 
a shock wave through the legal system and served as a clear indication that more similar 
court rulings could be expected in other states. 

In 1998 an Alaskan court ruled in favor of a gay couple who were seeking a marriage 
license, with the ruling again based on the grounds of equal protection. As in Hawaii, 
however, a constitutional amendment was passed in Alaska banning all same-sex marriages. 
The next state court to take action was in Vermont in 1999. There the Vermont Supreme 
Court ruled (Baker v. State of Vermont) that three same-sex couples suing for marriage 
licenses were in fact entitled to be granted marriage licenses under the Common Benefits 
Clause of the Vermont Constitution. There could be no constitutional marriage law 
that privileged heterosexual couples over homosexual couples. The State legislature was 
instructed by the court to draft a new constitutionally allowable statute regarding marriage. 
A civil union law was enacted to allow same-sex couples the same benefits as heterosexual 
couples who married. 

The most significant development, however, took place in Massachusetts in 2003. In 
the case of Goodridge v. Department of Public Health several same-sex couples sued for 
the right to marry under the Massachusetts State Constitution. As in Vermont, Alaska, 
and Hawaii before it, the Massachusetts State Supreme Court ruled in favor of the couples’ 
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right to marry. As in the case of Vermont, the court gave leeway for the legislature to 
arrive at a constitutional solution, within 180 days. The legislature passed a constitutional 
amendment banning same-sex marriages but allowing civil unions. But state law required 
that two consecutive legislatures pass such an amendment before it could go to the voters. 
In 2005 the second round of voting on the amendment failed by a large measure to pass the 
legislature. Marriage licenses were issued (already in 2004) and same-sex couples were mar- 
ried under Massachusetts’s law. The fact that Massachusetts is a stronghold for the United 
Church of Christ, which officially sanctions same-sex marriages both within the State and 
the church, only lends strength to advocates for same-sex marriages within the State. 

Within the State of California a series of conflicting measures have made the status 
of same-sex marriage a more divisive issue. While the State legislature has passed various 
laws giving same-sex couples increasing rights as domestic partners, allowing such couples 
to enjoy nearly the same benefits as marriage without calling it such, at the same time a 
State ballot initiative (Proposition 22—the Defense of Marriage Act) was passed in 2000 
by a wide margin. It stated simply that “only marriage between a man and a woman is 
valid or recognized in California.” Still, this measure did not prevent the mayor of San 
Francisco (Gavin Newsom) from declaring in 2004 that the city would issue marriage 
licenses to same-sex couples. Thousands of same-sex couples received marriage licenses 
and were married, only to have the California Supreme Court later annul all of these 
marriages and put a halt to the city’s issuance of marriage licenses to same-sex couples. 
Litigation continues on both sides of the issue. 

Many other state legislatures have, like California, passed different versions of the 
Defense of Marriage Act to limit marriage to a heterosexual couple. In 1996 the federal 
government passed a similar act that was signed by then President Clinton. 

Most church groups and church-related groups (e.g., Focus on the Family) have lobbied 
against the recognition of same-sex marriage, while at the same time many denominations 
have often lobbied for other civil rights for GLBTQ persons. A few churches (e.g., the 
Anglican Church of Canada, the United Church of Christ, and the Metropolitan Com- 
munity Church) have to various degrees officially sanctioned same-sex marriage and have 
designed liturgies for blessing such relationships. And even within churches that do not 
recognize same-sex marriage as valid there are a number of clergy who regularly perform 
blessings of same-sex marriages in open defiance of official church teaching. Some clergy 
who conduct such blessings have been censured by their respective denominations, though 
many have not. 

Beyond the United States there are a number of countries that officially recognize same- 
sex marriage. In 1999, for example, the Canadian Supreme Court ruled overwhelmingly 
that the prohibition of same-sex partnerships in the Ontario Family Law Act was uncon- 
stitutional. This led an Ontario Court of Appeal to order the government to start issuing 
marriage licenses to same-sex couples, a ruling that the Canadian Prime Minister said he 
would not challenge. Same-sex marriage is now legal throughout Canada, a reality not lost 
on the Anglican Church of Canada. Various European countries also allow same-sex mar- 
riage. Most notable in this connection are the Netherlands (2001) and Belgium (2003), 
both of which adopted same-sex marriage provisions. 

Though many advocates within the church and synagogue throughout the Western 
world have advocated same-sex marriage, such advocacy is not without controversy even 
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within GLBTQ faith communities. For example, Mark Jordan (Blessing Same-Sex Unions) 
warns against too facile an appropriation of heterosexual marriage norms for same-sex 
marriages. The question of whether same-sex unions have the same status in popular 
culture as same-sex marriages remains a matter of great debate. 
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THE MENNONITE CHURCH. Homosexuality has proved to be one of the more 
contentious and difficult issues the Mennonite Church has faced in recent years. Con- 
gregations have been excommunicated and pastors’ credentials have been revoked over 
the issue. Some congregations and conferences have spent significant time and emotional 
energy in dialogue about the issue over the last twenty-five years—especially on the ethical 
propriety of covenanted homosexual relationships. Some congregations have been expelled 
for accepting noncelibate gay and lesbian persons; more have withdrawn from conferences 
perceived as too lax on the issue. The issue has tested the polity of the church as leaders 
have responded to pastors and congregations whom they have seen as “at variance” with 
the 1995 Confession of Faith in a Mennonite Perspective. 

For a free church with a high view of the Bible, the issue has proved particularly 
problematic. For some, the challenge has been to discern God’s will on the subject; for 
others, the challenge has been to know how to relate to other individuals, congregations, 
or conferences whom they see as ignoring or taking lightly the biblical teachings on the 
subject; and for yet others, the challenge has been to show appropriate patience with 
a church that has seemed fearful, reactionary, and slow to respond to the justice issues 
involved. 

1976-1987: The Rising Consciousness. Homosexuality came into the broader con- 
sciousness of the Mennonite churches in North America in the late 1970s. In 1976 
the Brethren/Mennonite Council for Lesbian and Gay Concerns (BMC; now the 
Brethren/Mennonite Council for Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, and Transgender Interests) 
was founded to provide support for Mennonite and Church of the Brethren gay, les- 
bian, and bisexual people (and their families), to foster dialogue on homosexuality in 
the church, and to provide accurate information about homosexuality from a variety 
of religious, biological, and social-science perspectives. In 1978 the Mennonite Medical 
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Association sponsored a symposium in Harrisonburg, VA., on the topic of human sex- 
uality. Also that year, Rainbow Boulevard Mennonite Church of Kansas City, Kansas, 
released a statement indicating that it would welcome gay and lesbian couples into church 
membership. 

In 1980 the General Conference Mennonite Church (“GCs”) commissioned a study on 
human sexuality. The other large body of Mennonites in North America (the Mennonite 
Church [“MCs”]) decided in 1981 to join the study. Homosexuality seemed to be the focal 
issue for the study, even though most agreed that a proper understanding of homosexuality 
depended upon a broader understanding of human sexuality in Christian perspective. 
A committee made up of medical doctors, psychologists, biblical scholars, ethicists, and 
church leaders worked hard for four years to identify common ground and issues requiring 
further discernment, and produced a study guide for congregations entitled Human Sexuality 
and the Christian Life: A Working Document for Study and Dialogue. 

In 1983 the two largest bodies of Mennonites in North America met in their first joint 
assembly at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. The sexuality committee gave an interim report. 
BMC set up a display at the assembly with the initial approval of the governing boards. 
However, within a few hours it was ordered to be dismantled. At most general assemblies 
since, BMC’s presence has been unofficial and at the margins. 

In 1985, the Mennonite Church General Assembly accepted Human Sexuality in the 
Christian Life as a working document and commended it for study by congregations. A year 
later the General Conference Mennonite assembly, meeting in Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, 
acted similarly, while also passing a “Resolution on Human Sexuality” that was not part 
of the committee’s report. This resolution affirmed sexuality as a gift of God and com- 
mitted the church to continuing study and dialogue on the issue. It confessed fear and 
“judgmental attitudes” while also expressing an understanding of homosexual “activity” 
as sin. In 1987 the Mennonite Church passed a similar resolution at Purdue University 
(Indiana). 

The 1980s generally were a time of study and congregational discernment, though the 
original study committee was disappointed with how few congregations actually studied 
their document. By the end of the decade, the church had achieved a heightened awareness 
about homosexuality along with a growing disparity of perspectives regarding whether 
sexual issues in general are essentially simple or complex. 

One theological-ethical problem the church encountered in its discussion of homosexu- 
ality is the existence of differing approaches to the Bible and differing views of God’s reign. 
Some fear that the tolerance of homosexuality is both the symbol of and the proof that 
others have left behind the authoritative structures of belief and morality. They are drawn 
more by a straightforward or simple hermeneutic than they are by a complex one. At the 
same time, others view the rejection of gay relationships as a fixation on one moral issue at 
the expense of other issues more central to the teaching of Jesus, and are convinced more 
by a complex hermeneutic than they are by a simple or straightforward one. As important 
as the theological-ethical issues are, differing conceptions of both the meaning of the 1986 
and 1987 resolutions as well as their relative authority continue to vex the church: are they 
“rules” to be enforced or “guidelines” that inform and describe? 

1988-1998: Disciplinary Actions and Polarization. In 1988, Ames Mennonite 
Church—a dual-conference MC/GC congregation—was expelled by the MC Iowa- 
Nebraska Mennonite Conference for accepting covenanted gay couples—the first such 
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expulsion of a congregation by a regional conference over the issue of homosexuality. 
Their gay pastor had lost his ministerial credentials a few years earlier. 

The general level of anxiety among some conference and denominational leaders seemed 
to be rising. In 1990 the two Mennonite bodies appointed a joint “Listening Committee” to 
“care for gay and lesbian persons and their families ... by listening to their alienation and 
pain ... to encourage and facilitate dialogue between persons of various perspectives ... 
[and] to make recommendations ... regarding policy, program, and church life.” In 1991 
the Mennonite Church General Board issued a statement that urged continued study, 
called for celibacy on the part of homosexuals, and condemned harsh attitudes toward 
homosexual persons. 

A year later the Listening Committee presented their report and a list of recommenda- 
tions to the respective bodies that commissioned them. It urged the church to intensify 
its efforts to encourage further study of the issue at all levels, from the congregational 
level to graduate study, while providing further support staffing on the denominational 
level. Both denominations received their report, but neither the GC nor the MC General 
Board accepted the committee’s recommendations and both suppressed the release of those 
recommendations to the broader church. 

This action by the General Boards led to a period of uncertainty about the status of the 
“dialogue” to which the church had committed itself in its earlier resolutions. Anxiety 
about “the position” of the church on the issue increased. In 1995 the two Mennonite 
denominations decided to work toward merger (finalized in 2001). As one step toward 
this goal, they adopted a new Confession of Faith in a Mennonite Perspective, which did not 
make an explicit statement about homosexuality. However, it did include an article on 
marriage and family that states, “We believe that God intends marriage to be a covenant 
between one man and one woman for life.... Right sexual union takes place only within 
the marriage relationship.” 

Officially, the Mennonite churches seemed torn between two strong commitments: the 
commitment to maintain a clear and biblical ethical teaching that rules out sexual union 
between gay or lesbian persons on the one hand, and the commitment to love and show 
compassion toward all—especially the marginalized—on the other hand. Unofficially, 
different opinions lingered about the “causes” of homosexuality and their ethical impli- 
cations. The high level of anxiety and increasing polarization on the issues allowed little 
emotional space for true dialogue on the issues, resulting in the increased politicization of 
the issue in the church. 

Later in 1995, the MC Council on Faith, Life, and Strategy attempted to calm matters 
by issuing a statement declaring that the 1987 resolution “is the position of the Mennonite 
Church,” that this position is “both clearly stated and biblical,” and that the church’s 
commitment to remain in loving dialogue “should not be construed to mean that the 
homosexual issue is unresolved or that the position of the church is in question.” Rather, 
the commitment to “dialogue” applied only to the pastoral application of the church’s 
position. This statement had a mixed reception in the church. 

If the 1980s were the decade of initial study and discernment in the Mennonite Church, 
the 1990s were the decade of polarization. By 1995 the Gospel Herald (official newspaper 
of the MCs) was receiving so many letters to the editor on homosexuality that the editor 
declared a moratorium on the printing of such letters. At the same time, homosexuality 
was dominating the discussions on MennoLink, a public listserv discussion group about, 
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for, of, and by Mennonites, with more than a thousand subscribers. The MC and GC 
General Boards adopted the guideline, “Agreeing and Disagreeing in Love: Commitments 
for Mennonites in Times of Disagreement.” 

In 1996 a list of “Supporting Congregations” (congregations willing to make a public 
statement about acceptance of same-sex couples) was published in Mennonite Weekly 
Review. This led to further concern and disciplinary actions. In 1997 the (eastern 
Pennsylvania) Franconia Mennonite Conference voted to expel Germantown Mennonite 
Church, the oldest Mennonite congregation in North America (founded in 1683). In 
1999, Calgary Inter-Mennonite Church was expelled by the Northwest Conference of the 
Mennonite Church (and by the Mennonite Brethren Church, a separate Mennonite de- 
nomination of which it had also been a part) and a year later suspended by the Conference 
of Mennonites in Alberta. Several other excommunications or disciplinary actions were 
taken by various regional conferences in 1997. This “Supporting Communities Network” 
continues to grow and now includes supportive groups within congregations. 

1998-2001: Membership Guidelines, the CIC, and Merger. Further progress had been 
made in moving the MCs and GCs toward merger, now being called “transformation.” 
However, polity differences, which became apparent in the varying responses to variances 
from the church’s teaching on homosexuality, were threatening to derail the merger. In 
1998 the Conference of Mennonites in Canada adopted a “Resolution on the Issue of 
Homosexuality” that reaffirmed the 1986 and 1987 resolutions on homosexuality and 
the 1995 Confession of Faith in a Mennonite Perspective, while also calling for continuing 
dialogue on the issue. 

In 1998 the MC and GC General Boards met together in Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba. Several regional conferences had signaled that they would not be party to the 
merger/transformation if “denominational membership guidelines allow for including con- 
gregations that accept noncelibate homosexuals as members.” The boards decided that they 
must develop a set of “membership guidelines” that would specify how noncompliance with 
the teaching of the church on homosexuality would be dealt with on the conference and 
denominational levels. They were convinced that the success of the merger depended 
upon broad support of those membership guidelines in both MC and GC congregations. 

That same year (1998), several individuals unhappy with the progress of the Mennonite 
Church in arriving at a more open and welcoming stance toward gay and lesbian persons, 
organized a “Welcome Committee” that committed itself to contribute to the dialogue to 
which the church had repeatedly committed itself. 

Over the next two years, membership guidelines were developed, tested, and revised. 
In March 1999 the church held a major consultation on membership and homosexuality 
near Kansas City, Missouri. The result of the consultation was a general consensus among 
those present that congregational membership by same-sex covenanted couples was not 
in keeping with the faith statements of the Mennonite Church. A last-minute resolution 
at the general assembly in St. Louis later that year reaffirming that “sexual relations are 
reserved for a man and a woman in marriage” failed to garner the requisite votes, in part 
because some thought the resolution was manipulative in nature. However, because the 
reasons for the failure of the resolution on the last day of the assembly were open to 
widely different interpretations, it failed to bring further unity to the church and led to 
some despair. (In 2003 the delegates at Mennonite Church Canada passed by one vote a 
resolution that directed the Board to write a letter to the Canadian government reaffirming 
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the church’s opposition to same-sex marriage. Like the St. Louis 99 resolution, the near 
failure of the resolution was interpreted in widely different ways.) 

The membership guidelines did not receive the requisite votes for approval at St. Louis 
99. In the fall of 1999, the Constituency Leaders Council was formed as an advisory group 
to the new MC USA’s Executive Board, consisting of representatives from the regional 
conferences for face-to-face table conversation on difficult subjects, including homosex- 
uality. In the more than five years that it has met, it has been the occasion for the most 
significant and transforming dialogue on the subject, in part because of careful planning, 
attentive listening, and the resourcing of professionals in conflict, communication, and 
conciliation. The CLC rewrote the membership guidelines, which were approved by the 
delegates at the 2001 general assembly in Nashville. New to the rewritten guidelines was a 
section called “Clarification of Some Issues Related to Homosexuality and Membership.” 

Just when it looked as though the Mennonite Church was moving toward a conservative 
consensus on homosexuality, an open letter appeared in one of the leading Mennonite 
newspapers. On February 17, 2000, the “Welcome Committee” purchased space in Men- 
nonite Weekly Review to publish “A Welcoming Open Letter on ‘Homosexuality.’” This 
letter called the church to “bless monogamous relationships of same-sex couples who affirm 
covenant vows” and was signed by 650 individuals across North America, many of whom 
were in leadership positions. 

As friends and family members of gay and lesbian persons in the church, the Welcome 
Committee lamented the denial and destruction of committed relationships implicit in 
the hard line that some in the church were taking on homosexuality. The Committee 
pointed out that the resolutions explicitly called upon the churches to continue open 
dialogue on these issues. Believing that this dialogue had not been adequately encouraged 
by church leadership, the Committee hoped with this statement to make it clear that more 
discernment was needed before the church could speak with consensus. 

The letter generated considerable response. Letters to the editors of the Mennonite 
papers poured in. Over the next few years, the Welcome Committee gathered and published 
dozens of articles on such varied topics as the history of the discussion in the Mennonite 
Church, personal experiences and reflections, biblical interpretation, Mennonite polity 
and homosexuality, biological and psychological perspectives, and dealing with the culture 
of fear in the church. 

In the fall of 2000, the Executive Board of Mennonite Church USA recommended the 
adoption of the proposed membership guidelines. Among other things, these guidelines 
called for unity and accountability within a limited range of theological positions. The 
guidelines reaffirmed the 1986 Saskatoon and 1987 Purdue resolutions and the 1995 
Confession of Faith in a Mennonite Perspective as “the teaching position of the Mennonite 
Church USA.” In light of the challenge represented in the Welcome letter, the guidelines 
stipulated that “pastors holding credentials in a conference of Mennonite Church USA 
may not perform a same-sex covenant ceremony.” 

Some have understood this reaffirmation of “the teaching position of Mennonite Church 
USA” in a narrow, reductionistic way, as referring primarily to the first commitment in 
the resolutions of 1986 and 1987, “that sexual intercourse is reserved for a man and 
woman united in marriage and that violation of this teaching is a sin.” Although the 
drafters of the guidelines acknowledged and reaffirmed the second and third commitments 
in the Saskatoon and Purdue resolutions, many who now evoke the “teaching position 
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of MC USA” have largely abandoned the second commitment, namely, “to mutually 
bear the burden of remaining in loving dialogue with each other in the body of Christ, 
recognizing that we are all sinners in need of God’s grace and that the Holy Spirit may 
lead us to further truth and repentance,” and have abandoned entirely the third, “to 
take part in the ongoing search for discernment and for openness to each other” and to 
do so by promoting congregational study. When the latter two commitments are kept, 
these latter commitments are sometimes seen as a sign of one’s lack of commitment to 
the church’s “position.” Furthermore, some members of the church view the disciplinary 
actions toward congregations by regional conferences in the late 1990s as counter to the 
church’s “position” to remain in loving dialogue on these issues. 

The adoption of the membership guidelines by the delegates to the General Assembly 
in Nashville (2001) culminated in the official merger (or “transformation”) of the MC 
and GC denominations, which simultaneously saw the realignment of the church along 
national lines into “Mennonite Church USA” and “Mennonite Church Canada,” both 
of which were made up of former MC and GC congregations. By 2005, all of the former 
MC/GC conferences in the United States had become members of Mennonite Church 
USA. 

As a whole, the Mennonite Church in North America seems less interested in and 
tolerant of dialogue on sexuality issues than it was in the 1980s. At the same time, about 
half of the regional conferences in MC USA (and two in MC Canada) have congregations 
that openly welcome gay, lesbian, transgender, and bisexual members. There appears to be 
less interest in making homosexuality a litmus test for faithfulness, and more willingness 
to allow flexibility in how congregations and conferences respond pastorally to gay and 
lesbian persons in their midst. The focus of attention for where to draw lines in the sand 
has shifted from membership to ministerial credentials. 

Mennonite Church Canada. Until the merger of the MCs and GCs at Nashville in 2001, 
the story of homosexuality and the Mennonite Church in Canada has in general followed 
the story in the United States, perhaps with a lesser degree of conflict. However, conflict 
over homosexuality and how to deal with congregations at variance erupted in Alberta 
in the late 1990s with events leading up to the expulsion of Calgary Inter-Mennonite 
Church. One large established congregation withdrew from the regional conference. The 
Northwest Mennonite Conference, which had been a provisional member of Mennonite 
Church Canada, withdrew from the national church. In 2002 the coming out of a lesbian 
on the pastoral team at Toronto United Mennonite Church led to intense conversations 
with the leaders of Mennonite Church Eastern Canada, culminating in the discontinuation 
of the pastor’s license. 

In 2005, the Canadian Parliament, following the rulings of several provincial courts and 
the Supreme Court of Canada, passed a law replacing the traditional definition of marriage 
as the union between a man and a woman with a definition that is “a union between two 
persons.” In the Canadian context, where the Mennonite Church has often worked more 
closely and collaboratively with the government than has been the case in the United 
States, this move has raised the prospect of conscientious dissent in a new way. 

The Broader Mennonite Church. Other Mennonite-related church bodies within 
North America, such as the Mennonite Brethren and the Conservative Mennonite Con- 
ference, are nearly unanimous in their condemnation of homosexuality. Outside of North 
America, the Mennonite Church is divided. The great majority of Mennonites around 
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the world would condemn homosexuality outright, while finding it difficult to understand 
how the issue could be controversial in North America. At the same time, the Mennon- 
ite church in the Netherlands, the Algemeene Doopsgezinde Societeit, both ordains and 
conducts marriages of gay people in its congregations—and similarly finds it difficult to 
understand how the issue could be controversial in North America. 
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METHODIST. See United Methodist Church 


METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY CHURCHES. The Universal Fellowship of 
Metropolitan Community Churches (MCC) is a Christian denomination founded in and 
reaching beyond the gay and lesbian communities. Originally founded in Los Angeles in 
1968 to provide gay and lesbian people with a safe and affirming place to worship, MCC 
has come to be a spiritual home for not only gay and lesbian people, but also for those 
who identify as heterosexual, bisexual, transgender, questioning, and queer. As of January 
2005, MCC had grown to 250 churches in twenty-three countries, serving more than 
43,000 members and adherents. MCC has been a strong advocate for the rights of sexual 
minorities, providing support for political activists, scholars and nonchurch ministries. 
Denominational Structure. MCC as a whole is governed by the denomination’s board 
of elders. The chair of the board of elders is its moderator, who also acts as a general 
representative of MCC. Every two years, MCC holds general conferences at which clergy 
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and lay delegates from churches around the world gather to vote on denominational bylaws 
changes, discuss matters of denominational policy, and elect the moderator and vice- 
moderator of the board of elders. The other members of the board of elders are elected at 
regional conferences, which are held during years when there are not general conferences. 
MCC has made significant changes to its denominational structure several times over the 
years. The current denominational structure went into effect at the beginning of 2003. 
One thing that has remained consistent through the years is that MCC’s denominational 
structure is designed to give power to the clergy and laity of local churches. 

History of MCC. MCC was founded by Rev. Troy Perry, a Pentecostal minister who 
had been expelled from his denomination because of his sexual orientation. Perry has 
continued to be a strong leader in MCC. He was the first moderator of the MCC board 
of elders, a role that he held from the denomination’s founding until his retirement in 
July of 2005. Perry remains active in the denomination, working in areas such as marriage 
equality and AIDS/HIV ministry. 

On October 6, 1968, Perry held the first worship service in the living room of his 
apartment in Huntington Park, California, a suburb of Los Angeles. There were twelve 
people in attendance. There was a strong demand for an affirming place for gay and lesbian 
Christians to worship, and the church experienced dramatic growth. On January 12, 1969, 
it took in its first twenty members. By October 1969, the church was seeking to buy its first 
building. By 1970, MCCs had started in Los Angeles, San Francisco, San Diego, Costa 
Mesa, Chicago, Phoenix, Miami, Dallas, and Hawaii. MCC continued to experience rapid 
growth. By January 2005, the denomination had 250 churches around the world. 

MCC has been heavily involved with advocacy for LGBT rights since the early days 
of the denomination. In California in the early 1970s, MCC leaders such as Troy Perry 
and Rev. Freda Smith were leaders in the fight to pass California’s Consenting Adults law, 
which decriminalized homosexuality. In the United States as a whole, MCC was involved 
in organizing and promoting the 1979, 1987, 1993, and 2000 Marches on Washington 
DC for gay and lesbian rights. Around the world, MCC leaders have been involved in 
promoting LGBT rights in countless other ways. 

In the 1980s MCC also became very heavily involved in activism around HIV and 
AIDS. It is estimated that 6,000 members of MCC have died of AIDS, and MCCs also 
ended up serving many other people with AIDS who either did not have a church home 
of their own, or whose churches shunned them when it was discovered that they had 
AIDS. The demands of the AIDS crisis put an enormous strain on many MCCs during the 
1980s and early 1990s. With improved medications, the situation around HIV and AIDS 
has changed dramatically since 1995, but MCC remains committed to HIV and AIDS 
activism. 

MCC is also a leader in the fight for same-sex marriage. The world’s first lawsuit for 
same-sex marriage was filed by MCC in California in 1970, and MCC continues to 
be actively involved in campaigning for same-sex marriage both in the United States 
and internationally. In Canada, a significant advance for same-sex marriage rights was 
made when MCC Toronto and other plaintiffs won a case in 2002 that called on the 
government to recognize the same-sex marriages legally performed by the church. MCC 
ministers currently perform about 6,000 same-sex weddings around the world each year, 
although most of these weddings are not recognized by the governments where they are 
performed. 
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In keeping with its commitment to social justice, MCC is very supportive of women in 
ministry. In 1973, Freda Smith led a movement at general conference to change the MCC 
denominational bylaws so that they would use inclusive language, making it clear that 
women and men are equally suited to every ministry role within MCC. This change was 
overwhelmingly adopted by a vote of the delegates. The same year, Freda Smith became 
both the first woman ordained by MCC and the first woman member of the board of elders. 
In 2005, more than half of all MCC clergy were women (50.5%). Women are pastors of 
some of the largest churches within the denomination, including San Francisco, Portland, 
Tampa, Pike’s Peak, Colorado Springs, and New York. Nancy Wilson was elected to be 
the moderator of the board of elders in 2005, and at the end of 2005, seven of the nine 
members of MCC’s board of elders were women. The denomination as a whole has made 
a commitment to use inclusive language in its liturgy. 

MCC also has a history of welcoming transgender people into positions of leadership. 
Transgender people have been serving MCCs as pastors since the late 1970s. In 1994, 
Wilhemina Hein, a member of the board of elders, transitioned from male to female. 
In the late 1990s, Justin Tanis transitioned from female to male while working on the 
MCC denominational staff in Los Angeles as the director of clergy development. Other 
transgender people, both clergy and laity, serve in MCC leadership at both the local and 
denominational level. 

Finally, it should also be noted that heterosexual people have always been a part of 
MCC. During the early days of the MCC, it is estimated that 5 percent to 15 percent 
of MCC members were heterosexual. Heterosexual people have continued to be a part 
of MCC, and are valued members and leaders at many MCCs. The first heterosexual 
clergyperson in MCC was June Norris, who was ordained in 1974. 

Theology of MCC. MCC was originally founded to provide a safe place to worship for 
people who did not have anywhere to go. As a result, people have come to MCC from 
a wide variety of faith traditions: Baptist, Catholic, Lutheran, Methodist, Pentecostal, 
Congregationalist, Mennonite, Quaker, and many, many others. Thus, MCCs tend to 
be melting pots, whose theology and liturgy represent the combination of a variety of 
influences. Over time, each MCC develops it own style, and individual MCCs may be 
strongly influenced by one strand or another of Christian tradition. At the denominational 
level, MCC is a Christian denomination whose bylaws contain a statement of faith based 
on the Nicene and Apostles Creeds. However, candidates for ordination are not required 
to adhere to this statement of faith, and the denomination gives individual ministers and 
churches a great deal of freedom to develop and express their own theology. 

One distinctive feature of MCC’s theology is that MCC explicitly endorses the inte- 
gration of spirituality and sexuality. Outside of MCC, some churches and pastors take the 
position that homosexual orientation or behavior is sinful. At the same time, they also 
believe that all human beings are sinful and that sexual behavior is marginal at best. From 
this perspective, it is not appropriate to single out gay or lesbian people for condemnation, 
since they are no more sinful than anyone else. MCC takes a very different stance. MCC 
views human sexuality as a blessing, a gift from God. Sexuality is not seen as something 
that is separate or contrary to a person’s spiritual nature. As such, MCC believes that 
human sexuality should be expressed as a part of people’s spirituality as a natural and holy 
part of God’s will for their lives. 
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Another key value of MCC is the priesthood of all believers. Within MCC, clergy 
have few special abilities that laity do not. Lay people are fully authorized to preach, 
perform baptisms, consecrate communion, preside at funerals and memorial services, and 
perform other ministries of the church. Many lay people have served as members of the 
board of elders. The only ministries typically reserved for ordained clergy are weddings 
and ordinations. However, even these ministries may be performed by lay people in some 
circumstances. Weddings may be performed by lay people if they are interim pastoral 
leaders or members of the board of elders. Ordinations may be performed by lay people 
who are on the board of elders. 

Publications By MCC Authors. Despite its relatively small size, MCC has produced 
a number of published authors. Troy Perry, the denomination’s founder, has written sev- 
eral books, including Don’t Be Afraid Anymore: The Story of Reverend Troy Perry and the 
Metropolitan Community Churches and The Lord is My Shepherd and He Knows I’m Gay! 
Nancy Wilson, moderator of the board of elders, has written Our Tribe: Queer Folks, God, 
Jesus, and the Bible. Bob Goss is the author of Jesus Acted Up: A Gay and Lesbian Manifesto 
and Queering Christ: Beyond Jesus Acted Up. Goss is also coeditor with Mona West of Take 
Back the Word: A Queer Reading of the Bible. Justin Tanis has written Trans-Gendered: 
Theology, Ministry, and Communities of Faith and Victoria Kolakowski has also published 
several academic articles about religion and transgender experience. Mel White, cofounder 
of SoulForce, has written Stranger at the Gate: To Be Gay and Christian in America. These 
are just a few of the works produced by MCC authors. 

In 1990, R. Adam DeBaugh founded Chi Rho Press, a publishing house associated with 
MCC. While Chi Rho Press does not limit itself to materials by or for people associated 
with MCC, it carries a number of works by MCC authors. 

Special Ministries of MCC. In addition to its churches, MCC also supports a variety of 
important nonchurch ministries. Traveling singers and evangelists such as Marsha Stevens 
and Delores Berry are well known throughout the denomination. Marsha Stevens began 
her music ministry in 1984, and has been touring full-time since 1993. Her organization, 
BALM (Born Again Lesbian Music) Ministries, also founded upBeat!, a training school for 
touring Christian GLBT singers and musicians. upBeat! trained its first class of musicians 
in 2003. 

Excel International is a lay-led movement within MCC, modeled on the Roman 
Catholic Cursillo movement. It sponsors weekend retreats whose goal is to teach par- 
ticipants the basics needed to live a successful, effective, daily Christian life. Founded in 
1976, Excel has had over 6,000 participants. 

Another lay-led project is the MCC Ministry Development Centre 
(www.mcemde.com.). It is a Web-based discussion forum open to clergy and laity 
from around the world. While the Ministry Development Centre primarily serves users 
from within MCC, it is open to users from any denomination. 
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MORMONISM. In the broadest sense, Mormonism is a family of religious groups that trace 
themselves back to the prophetic ministry of Joseph Smith, Jr. (1805-1844). The largest 
group is the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints (hereafter LDS Church or Latter- 
day Saints), headquartered in Salt Lake City, Utah, and claiming 12 million members 
worldwide. The second largest is the Community of Christ (formerly the Reorganized 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints), headquartered in Independence, Missouri, 
with a quarter million members. Some two hundred other Mormon sects, mostly tiny and 
ephemeral, have appeared since the movement’s first formal organization in 1830; these 
additional sects include polygamous groups that emerged in the twentieth century after 
the LDS Church abandoned plural marriage. 

This article discusses controversies over homosexuality in the two largest Mormon 
bodies: the LDS Church and the Community of Christ. 

Homosexuality and the Teachings of Joseph Smith. As Mormonism’s founding prophet, 
Joseph Smith produced documents that Mormons receive as scripture on a par with the Old 
and New Testaments. Some of Smith’s writings, such as the Book of Mormon, purport to 
be translations of lost records by ancient prophets. In addition, Smith wrote oracles in the 
fashion of “Thus saith the Lord,” many of which are compiled in Doctrine and Covenants, 
another volume in the Mormon canon. 

Because their canon includes the Protestant Bible, Mormons have inherited the biblical 
texts usually cited as condemnations of homosexual activity. These are the only texts 
in Mormon scripture that specifically address homosexuality, as Smith wrote nothing 
on the subject. However, near the end of his life, while the Mormon community was 
centered in Nauvoo, Illinois, Smith articulated a cosmology that had the effect of sacralizing 
heterosexuality. He taught that God is an exalted man and that human beings can likewise 
be exalted to godhood. A key prerequisite for exaltation is that a man and a woman be 
sealed to one another in eternal marriage (a rite performed in Mormon temples). If 
the sealed couple remains faithful to God’s laws, they will receive in the resurrection the 
fullness of God’s glory, including the power to have progeny in the hereafter. Individuals 
who do not receive the rite of eternal marriage cannot become gods; they can inherit 
a lesser degree of glory as ministering angels “but remain separately and singly, without 
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exaltation” (Doctrine and Covenants 132:17). One implication of this cosmology is that 
God himself is married. Each person born on earth is the mortal embodiment of a premortal 
spirit who is literally the offspring of God the heavenly Father and a heavenly Mother. 

Smith’s teachings on exaltation (along with other Nauvoo-era teachings such as 
polygamy) were rejected by those Mormons who, after Smith’s assassination, formed the 
movement that eventually became the Community of Christ. Consequently, the question 
of homosexuality in the Community of Christ is a question of how to interpret the Bible’s 
apparent prohibitions on homosexual relations, just as in Protestant denominations. In 
the LDS Church, which retains Smith’s Nauvoo cosmology, the controversy has a unique 
dimension. LDS opposition to homosexuality relies less on biblical proof texts than on 
Smith’s teaching that heterosexual marriage and procreative sexuality are central to human 
destiny. 

The LDS Church. Leadership of the LDS Church following Smith’s death was claimed 
by Brigham Young, whom most Mormons followed west to Utah. LDS society was strongly 
homosocial, with men and women spending much time in sex-segregated settings. (To 
a lesser degree, this remains the case today.) Like other nineteenth-century Americans, 
Latter-day Saints were not scandalized by physical intimacies or emotionally intense rela- 
tionships between persons of the same sex. While nineteenth-century Saints disapproved 
of homosexual behavior, their handling of specific cases suggests that they “were more 
tolerant of homoerotic behaviors than they were of every other nonmarital sexual activ- 
ity” (Quinn 1996, 265). This comparative tolerance continued into the early twentieth 
century, as exemplified by the relatively lenient penalties applied to Joseph Fielding Smith 
(1899-1964), who was serving as church patriarch, a prominent ceremonial function, 
when a homosexual affair of his was discovered: Smith had to resign his office for over a 
decade but was not excommunicated or publicly exposed. 

LDS Church leaders began to openly condemn homosexuality in the 1950s, as part of a 
broader opposition to changes in sexual norms and gender roles. One of the chief architects 
of the church’s response to homosexuality was Spencer W. Kimball (1895-1985), who 
from 1959 was assigned to counsel homosexual Latter-day Saints and later became church 
president. Kimball blasted homosexuality as heinous and pathological while holding out 
the promise that homosexual inclinations could be overcome, albeit with terrific struggle. 
To that end, electric shock aversion therapy was employed at Brigham Young University 
during the 1960s and possibly for some time afterward. 

Today, a somewhat softer LDS discourse emphasizes that homosexual attractions are not 
in themselves sinful while maintaining that any activity outside marriage—heterosexual 
by definition—violates God’s commandments. Marriage is no longer promoted as a cor- 
rective for homosexuality, but the church’s goal for its homosexual members remains the 
emergence of heterosexual feelings through the transforming power of Jesus Christ, thus 
clearing the way for eternal marriage. An independent but church-sanctioned organiza- 
tion called Evergreen International was founded in 1989 to support same-sex attracted 
Latter-day Saints who seek to “diminish their attractions and overcome homosexual be- 
havior” with the aid of therapists whose approach to homosexuality is consistent with LDS 
teaching. 

In a 1995 document, “The Family: A Proclamation to the World,” the church’s high- 
est governing bodies expressed alarm at what they perceived as threats to the divinely 
ordained institutions of marriage and family. Latter-day Saints have been major players 


in defense-of-marriage campaigns across the United States, raising millions of dollars, 
providing leadership for grassroots coalitions, lending legal aid to judicial challenges, and 
organizing for political action through local church units. Through the World Family Pol- 
icy Center, housed at BYU, Latter-day Saints network internationally with other religious 
conservatives and lobby at the United Nations on behalf of the “traditional” or “natural” 
family. 

The church’s distinction between homosexual attraction and behavior has allowed 
some gay-identified Latter-day Saints to remain active in church life at the price of 
celibacy. However, the LDS Church discourages individuals from identifying as “gay” or 
“lesbian” lest this imply that their homosexual attraction is immutable. The vast majority 
of Latter-day Saints who consider themselves gay or lesbian remain closeted or abandon 
church life. Individuals in homosexual relationships are likely to be excommunicated. 
Self-hatred, isolation, rejection by family, and suicidal feelings are recurring themes in gay 
LDS coming out narratives. Nevertheless, many gay or lesbian individuals who have been 
members of the LDS Church continue to claim a cultural Mormon identity even after their 
membership has been stripped from them or they have moved away from LDS beliefs. 

Outside the church, several organizations for gay or lesbian Latter-day Saints have 
formed, beginning with Affirmation: Gay and Lesbian Mormons in 1977. Additional 
organizations have emerged: Reconciliation, a scripture study group, in the 1980s; Gamof- 
ites, for gay Mormon fathers, in the 1990s; and Gay LDS Young Adults, in 2001. Family 
Fellowship, an organization for families of gay Latter-day Saints, was created in 1993. Tiny 
gay LDS sects have also appeared, most notably the Restoration Church of Jesus Christ, 
founded in 1985. 

Because the LDS Church is governed hierarchically, change in church teachings about 
homosexuality would have to come from the highest levels of church leadership. Gay 
Latter-day Saints and their supporters have expressed hope that a church president will 
someday announce a new revelation accepting homosexuality, akin to the revelations that 
in 1890 led to the end of polygamy and that in 1978 lifted the priesthood ban for black 
males. Gay LDS reactions to the church’s political activities make much of the irony that 
after being persecuted for polygamy, the church now seeks to outlaw a different kind of 
nontraditional family. In other respects, gay LDS apologetics replicates strategies pursued 
in Protestant denominations: reinterpreting biblical proof texts, invoking science to argue 
that homosexuality is natural, and affirming God’s universal love. 

The Community of Christ. After Smith’s death in 1844, a Reorganized Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints was created by Mormons who believed that Smith’s prophetic 
call had passed to his son, Joseph Smith II. This church has moved closer to the Protestant 
mainstream, especially since the 1960s, a shift signaled by the adoption in 2001 of the 
name Community of Christ. 

The Community of Christ first confronted homosexuality in 1954, when George Mesley 
resigned as an apostle to prevent his homosexuality being publicized. Since the 1960s, the 
church’s policy has been to remove active homosexuals from priesthood, though a 1982 
statement by the church’s Standing High Council allows celibate homosexuals to be 
ordained. In 1987, GALA (Gay and Lesbian Acceptance) was formed to provide support 
for gay and lesbian church members and to work for change in the church’s policies and 
teachings around homosexuality. That goal is more feasible in the Community of Christ 
than in the LDS Church because the former is governed democratically by delegates 
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gathered at biannual World Conferences. At the most recent conferences, efforts have 
been made both to liberalize and to reinforce the 1982 Standing High Council statement. 
It appears that church leadership favors acceptance of gays and lesbians but is proceeding 
slowly to avoid a schism such as occurred in 1984, when conference delegates voted to 
accept a new revelation to church president Wallace B. Smith opening ordination to 
women. Listening circles are currently being held throughout the Community of Christ 
to promote dialogue on homosexuality. 
See also Affirmation, Restoration Church 
JOHN-CHARLES DUFFY 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CATHOLIC DIOCESAN LESBIAN AND GAY 
MINISTRIES. This national association within the Roman Catholic tradition in the 
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United States was formed in 1994 in response to the growing significance of ministry to 
gay and lesbian persons in the Catholic tradition. As articulated in its purpose statement, 
National Association of Catholic Diocesan Lesbian and Gay Ministries (NACDLGM) 
seeks to foster ministry with lesbian and gay Catholics, their families, and friends; sends a 
more positive message to gay and lesbians; serves as a network of communication regarding 
Catholic lesbian and gay ministry; provides educational resources and models of ministry; 
encourages the participation of lesbian and gay Catholics within the Church; and com- 
municates with other Catholic organizations, especially the United States Conference of 
Catholic Bishops. 

Two significant pastoral letters set the larger context for the formation of NACDLGM, 
one that was issued before NACDLGM was established, and the other afterward. The first 
pastoral letter was issued in 1986 by then Cardinal Joseph Ratzinger; it was entitled “Letter 
to the Bishops of the Catholic Church on the Pastoral Care of Homosexual Persons.” 
Cardinal Ratzinger at the time was head of the Congregation for the Doctrine of the 
Faith, the primary Vatican oversight committee for official church doctrine. (Since then 
Cardinal Ratzinger became the current Pope Benedict XVI.) This letter to the bishops was 
approved by Pope John Paul II. It made clear in no uncertain terms that all homosexual 
behaviors were serious sins, and that even the orientation toward homosexuality was an 
inclination toward moral evil. While it condemned violence against homosexual persons, 
the pastoral letter caused a stir particularly within the Roman Catholic community in the 
United States because of its strong condemnation of homosexual persons. 

NACDLGM was then established in order to find a more pastoral voice toward gay 
and lesbian Catholics than had seemed to be expressed by Cardinal Ratzinger’s letter. 
In 1997 a second pastoral letter was issued, this time by the US Conference of Catholic 
Bishops, through its Committee on Marriage and Family. This letter was entitled “Always 
Our Children: A Pastoral Message to Parents of Homosexual Children and Suggestions 
for Pastoral Ministers.” While affirming the official teaching of the church as expressed in 
Ratzinger’s “The Pastoral Care of Homosexual Persons,” the letter from the US Bishops 
was far more pastoral in tone and encouraged parents of gay and lesbian children, as well as 
the church, to extend love and welcome to all gay and lesbian persons. This pastoral letter 
was seen as a much more positive message to gay and lesbian Catholics, even though it did 
not significantly back away from the official teaching of the church condemning same-sex 
relationships. 

In response to “Always Our Children” NACDLGM issued a series of guidelines for 
pastoral leaders to use in the implementation of the bishops’ recommendations in local 
parishes. Implementation strategies include: 1) being available to parents and families who 
ask for pastoral help, spiritual guidance, and prayer; 2) welcoming homosexual persons into 
the faith community, avoiding stereotypes, and condemnatory language, and not presuming 
that all homosexual persons are sexually active; 3) learning more about homosexuality and 
church teaching so that pastoral preaching, teaching, and counseling will be informed and 
effective; 4) when speaking publicly, using the words “homosexual,” “gay,” and “lesbian” 
in honest and accurate ways; 5) maintaining a list of agencies, community groups, and 
counselors or other experts to whom homosexual persons or their parents and family 
members can be referred when they ask for specialized assistance; 6) helping to establish 
or promote support groups for parents and family members; and 7) reexamining programs 
related to HIV/AIDS education, so that such programs might be more effective. The 
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implementation of these strategies have been significant in many Roman Catholic parishes 
in providing more active pastoral ministries both to gay and lesbian persons and to their 
families. 

JEFFREY S. SIKER 
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NATIVE AMERICAN PEOPLES. Two-Spirit is a term that describes a third gender 
of persons in Native American and Canadian First Nations tribal society. While most 
individuals are understood to have either a male or a female spirit, there are some persons 
in tribal culture who have been understood to have both male and female spirits, hence 
Two-Spirit Peoples. The term “Two-Spirit” derives from the Ojibwa words niizh manitoag 
(two-spirits) and it became a self-designation for Native American and First Nations 
persons who identified as “gay,” but wanted to connect this identity to the tradition of 
two-spirit people long established in Native American and First Nations cultures. The term 
“Two-Spirit” also helps to distinguish the distinctive Native American and First Nations 
understanding of same-sex relationships from nonnative understandings. Thus the term 
“Two-Spirit” has replaced the older term “berdache” and also the nonnative term “gay.” 
It was chosen to distance Native/First Nations people from nonnatives as well as from the 
words “berdache” and “gay.” (“Berdache” was a term derived from the French “bardache” 
and the older Persian “bardaj” referring to a male prostitute or a “kept boy.” The term was 
used by early European observers to describe Native persons who appeared to be oriented 
toward the same sex.) 

Two-spirit people often dressed with a mixture of traditionally male and female articles 
of clothing. They were typically seen as having the body of a male but the gender of a 
female. As such they could participate in male activities (e.g., going to the sweat lodge), 
but also often took on such female roles as cooking and other tasks typically reserved for 
women. They also had particular societal and religious roles in their respective tribes. For 
example, one ceremony performed during the Lakota Sun Dance was reserved for a winkte, 
an old Lakota word that literally means “one as a woman”—applied to a male individual 
who was a two-spirit person. Two-spirit persons were also often viewed as having a special 
connection to the spirit-world, and they were active as medicine people, as well as regularly 
involved in dealing with the dead. Among the Dakota people two-spirit persons had the 
special right to give infant boys a second name at the naming ceremony. This second 
name was believed to have magical powers to keep the young child safe from sickness, 
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as well as to grant the child a long life. Two-spirit persons were especially viewed as 
healers among the Cheyenne, Arapaho, and Plains Cree. Beyond these groups they were 
also looked upon to dig graves, conduct mourning rituals, foretell the future, serve as 
healers in war expeditions, and were also respected as prophets and visionaries among the 
tribe. Indeed, some two-spirit individuals are described as having special mystical powers. 
Various accounts from both Spanish conquistadores in Central America and French and 
English settlers in North America report the presence of such two-spirit peoples among 
different tribal groups. Two-spirit people, then, were usually males who assumed the dress, 
occupations, and behavior of females; in this way they effected a change in gender status 
by moving toward a societal role that combined social identities of males and females. 

Various Native American creation stories reserve a special place for two-spirit people, 
a place that has been recognized in ritual observances. For example, among the Zuni 
people (a branch of the Pueblo people of New Mexico), a kachina ancestral spirit called 
ko’lhamana was captured by enemy spirits and transformed into a mediating figure. As a 
peacemaker this transformed spirit mediated the lifestyles of hunters and farmers. In the 
ritual reenactment of this foundational myth the part of the ko’lhamana was reserved for a 
two-spirit person, because the two-spirit person was thought to occupy a mediating place in 
the sacred worlds. Similarly, in the Navajo creation story the nadle (Navajo for “two-spirit) 
had a special capacity for inventiveness, on which other humans relied. Such two-spirit 
persons were understood to have been present from the beginning of humanity and were 
seen as part of the natural creative forces of the world with their own distinctive roles to 
play. 

Individuals were not typically recognized as two-spirit people until several indicators 
made this clear both to the individual and to the tribe. One sign was the repeated ap- 
pearance in a dream of the buffalo or of the moon spirit. The taking on of the two-spirit 
role was viewed as a gift from the spirit-world. After having such a dream or vision, the 
individual—often a male child—would participate in a public initiation ceremony. For 
example, among the Mohave a male child who had shown signs of being a two-spirit (an 
alyha in Mohave) would be led into a circle, and the singer of the group would start to 
sing songs. If the boy was willing to be a two-spirit he would then adopt the dance of the 
women; and if not then he would refuse to dance. If the boy was truly an alyha then he 
could not help but to dance with great intensity, for the spirit filled his heart. 

Sabine Lang (Men as Women, Women as Men) has identified four kinds of alternative 
gender roles in Native American cultures. First, there are individuals who cross out of 
traditional gender roles without giving up one’s own sexed gender status. For example, the 
warrior women of the Plains Indians and the manly-hearted women of the Piegan took on 
male gender roles of fighting for and defending the tribe in war. Basket-weaving men and 
male potters in some Northern California and Pueblo tribes also engaged in such gender 
crossing. Second, there are individuals who permanently adopted various components 
of the opposite gender’s societal roles, but still without completely becoming the other 
gender. For example, some Ojibwa women lived alone permanently and did not marry or 
have children. Some Plains women-men also took on male gender roles. Third, there are 
certain individuals who embraced a total change of gender in terms of societal roles, and 
who gave up their sexed gender in the process. In these cases a male became a woman- 
man. Typically this gender change occurred already during childhood. The motivating 
factors for adopting this change included visions and dreams, the inclination of a boy for 
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feminine activities, and the recognition by the tribe of the person’s woman-man status. 
These gender changes were usually accompanied by ritual markers to sanction the change 
within the tribal community. These individuals were traditionally revered as people who 
had received supernatural gifts and had special powers to mediate the spirit-world. Fourth, 
there are some individuals who adopted more of a gender-splitting approach, living out 
both male and female role components over time. 
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NATURAL LAW. Natural Law is the ethical theory that presupposes there exists a law 
or set of laws that is implicit to the nature of things. Generally, the term is used in relation 
to human nature, describing the order that is intrinsic to being human. In Natural Law 
theory such laws are not reasoned and promulgated by humanity, but rather are derived 
from our nature and are known and discerned implicitly. Thomas Aquinas is generally 
understood as the architect of the Christian concept of Natural Law. He posited that 
Natural Law was human participation in God’s plan or Eternal Law. Modern philosophers 
have moved away from a concept of Natural Law that relies on divine communication, 
favoring human reason as the source of law and denying any link between law and an 
intrinsic good or evil. 

In relation to homosexuality, Natural Law has been used to argue both for and against 
same-sex relations. Viewing Natural Law as part of the divine plan, in which the specific 
goal of sexual activity is procreation, any sexual activity that cannot bring the goal of 
procreation to fruition runs contrary to the intent of the Creator and thus violates God’s 
Natural Law. Natural Law would further claim that Gay Marriage is illicit, as biological 
complementarity would indicate men and women should be mating partners and obser- 
vation of nature reveals that a natural family unit is understood as a mother, father, and 
child. 

Conversely, Natural Law has also been used as validation of homosexual identity and 
same-sex relations. Empirical analysis of homosexuality among humans and in the ani- 
mal kingdom suggests that such a thing as a homosexual disposition occurs regularly and 
naturally in the animal world (including the human animal). In this view, homosexu- 
ality is therefore in fact natural and thus licit for those with a homosexual orientation. 
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Furthermore, if a loving family is seen as an inherent good, then it is natural for us to seek 
this good and such a good is not dependent on whether the parents are a homosexual or 
heterosexual couple. 

Early History of Natural Law. Conceptually, the foundations of Natural Law doctrine 
in the West come from Ancient Greece. Pre-Socratic Greek thought included a notion 
of law that is divine, universal, and known to all. Law was the institution of order in the 
cosmos. The Sophists rejected an understanding of law as universal, but rather understood 
law as the boundary of justice as brought forth through the individual culture of the state 
and the time. 

Plato, in opposition to Sophism, claimed a universal Law that is the participation 
of reason in the world, and thus through reason the body politic can determine the 
rightness of their laws. Aristotle, a student of Plato’s, is the first to distinguish specifically 
between a general (natural) Law, universally understood throughout the cosmos, and 
special (positive) law, the laws written for the betterment of a specific society. 

Stoicism further distinguishes the natural law from positive law, understanding the 
human as citizen of the world in addition to a citizen of the city-state. Thus, one has 
obligations to the positive laws of the city-state, but also is a moral unit subject to a more 
universal law that is contained by human nature itself and ascertainable through reason. 
The Stoic concept of Natural Law is carried into Roman thought following the conquest 
of Greece by Rome around 146 BCE Roman Stoics, in particular Cicero, further clarify 
a notion of Natural Law that is the highest form of reason. Stemming from nature, it 
commands what ought to be done and what ought to be avoided. The Romans understood 
two codes of law: ius civile, the set of civil laws that applied to Roman citizens, and the ius 
gentium, the set of laws that applied to foreigners. The ius gentium was constructed from 
a common denominator of laws that applied across the various legal systems of foreign 
lands. By using this common denominator, ius gentium was justified as an expression of the 
universal ius naturale. 

The rise of Christianity precipitated the link between Natural Law and the divine. 
The monotheism of Christianity allowed for a universal source of universal law that the 
pantheistic pagan religions never had. The Apostle Paul himself makes use of natural 
law arguments, for example, in 1 Corinthians 11 regarding natural hair length and head 
coverings for women. Beyond the first century many of the Church Fathers were schooled 
in Roman philosophy and brought these concepts to Christianity. St. Augustine describes 
the ius naturale as coming from a personal, all-knowing, and ever-present God. He thus 
distinguishes between human law and eternal law, or God’s Divine Will or Plan. 

Natural Law According to Thomas Aquinas. St. Thomas Aquinas is considered the 
preeminent Natural Law theologian. Aquinas delineated four forms of Law: Eternal, Nat- 
ural, Human, and Divine. Eternal Law, as Augustine stated, is “the supreme exemplar to 
which we must always conform.” All laws are derived from the Eternal Law. Natural Law 
is human participation in the Eternal Law. Human Law is the set of positive laws derived 
by humans for the just ordering of society, and therefore application of the natural law to 
particular communities. Finally, Divine Law is the set of positive laws given to us by God 
in seeking the Eternal Law. It is God’s assistance to humanity in the form of revelation. 
The Divine law is divided into the Old (Mosaic) Law and the New Law, promulgated 
through Christ. 
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For Aquinas, the first precept of the Natural Law was that “good is to be done, and 
evil is to be avoided” (Summa Theologica Q. 94, Art 2). All other precepts are then based 
on this. With this understanding, Aquinas states that all things to which one has a “nat- 
ural inclination” are naturally sought as being good. Such inclinations can be ordered 
into one of three categories. First are those inclinations that are inherent to all natural 
objects, namely the inclination toward self-preservation. Second are those inclinations 
that humanity shares with all animals. Aquinas specifically identifies here “sexual inter- 
course, the education of offspring, and so forth.” Finally are those inclinations specific 
to humanity as a rational being, to which Aquinas lists “to know the truth about God 
and to live in society” and other subpoints pertaining to these. (Summa Theologica, Q. 94, 
Art 3) 

Natural Law Post-Aquinas. Thomist thought came under scrutiny in the fourteenth 
century as philosophers and theologians turned to Nominalism, which rejected all claims of 
universality. In Nominalism, objects do not have a universal nature but rather only take on 
a particular nature when we name them (i.e., a chair is not a chair until we call it a chair or 
sit on it as a chair; if we use it as a stepstool, it is no longer a chair). Nominalist Theologians 
such as William of Ockham attempted to define Natural Law as wholly the product of 
Divine Will. God created nature by an act of will, but for Ockham, this Divine Will was 
not universal and unchanging, nor was reason a reflection of it. God was unlimited, except 
for the principle of contradiction. Our nature therefore cannot reveal Law, because Law 
is completely the Will of God. This was the basis of Voluntarism, the theory that laws 
are not universal, but merely the will of the lawgiver. Voluntarism influenced many of the 
early Protestant Reformers, including Martin Luther and John Calvin. Luther and Calvin, 
however, adamantly rejected Nominalism. 

Martin Luther, in light of Ockham, grouped all laws together as Divine Law revealed to 
us by God. However, he then rejected any notion of Law as revealing goodness. Goodness 
was only gained through faith in Christ. Luther’s overwhelmingly negative anthropology 
rejected any notion that humanity could be saved without Christ. The role of Law, 
therefore, was to illuminate our transgressions, not to save us from them. Law held two 
purposes: first, to restrain civic transgressions (i.e., to keep the wicked from continuing 
to perform wicked acts) and second, to reveal spiritual transgressions (i.e., to allow us to 
know our sinfulness and therefore turn to Christ). Once the Law revealed our sinfulness, 
faith in Christ was our only redemption. 

Calvin, building on Luther as well as Augustine and Paul, recognized the state of creation 
as mired in sin, resulting from the first sin of Adam against God. Adam sinned and through 
that sin was corrupted to his very nature. Adam’s corrupted nature then passed from 
generation to generation, and all of humanity is still mired in that sin. Thus, goodness 
cannot be recognized in our nature, and our nature should not be a basis for morality. 
However, Calvin recognizes that within the human mind remains a natural inclination 
toward the God. Created in goodness, then corrupted through sin, this Divine spark 
remains imbued in us—but inaccessible to us simply through our own natural inclinations. 
If the corruption had not occurred, human nature would have retained its fundamental 
goodness, and with the redemption of Christ, we can again recognize this fundamental 
goodness. Thus, it is not our nature or the Law that reveals our goodness but Christ himself 
that reveals God to us once again. Calvin adds a third use of the Law: Sanctification. 
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Calvin allows for the faithful to regain sanctification though the revelation of Christ and 
the following of Christ’s Law. 

The Reformation of the sixteenth century and the Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648) 
resulted in a splintering of Christianity. The papacy was no longer the central authority for 
the whole of Christianity, and Europe sought a standard for agreement to end the fighting. 
In this context, Hugo Grotius attempted to use Natural Law to ground a basic principle 
of international order. He held that the goods were not good because God told us to seek 
them. Rather, God told us to seek them because they were good. Rationality is to seek 
goodness. Thus, one does not need to know God to understand the Natural Law. 

Grotius was successful in establishing Natural Law as a foundation for international law, 
but an understandable yet unintended side effect was a secularization of the Natural Law. 
This secularization set the table for the decline of Natural Law theory during and following 
the Enlightenment of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, which brought forth a 
notion of autonomy of the self. Natural Law theory was supplanted by Positivism, which 
established that laws were not subject to a universal authority and that humanity was not 
capable of determining an intrinsically moral good or evil. All attempts to find universal 
truth through reason were self-serving, not universal. The state became the source of law 
and determined law not according to an objective moral standard, but according to the 
will of the lawgiver. In the case of a monarchy, this would be the monarch. In a democracy, 
it would be the majority. 

Natural Law Today. Positivism has reigned as the prevailing moral theory from the 
eighteenth century through today. However, a resurgence of Natural Law Theory was seen 
in three forms during the twentieth century. First, the hierarchy of the Roman Catholic 
Church has returned to a strict interpretation of Thomist Natural Law as a basis for 
their statements on sexual morality. Second, Germain Grisez and John Finnis developed 
a “New Natural Law” founded in the Thomist concept that “Good is to be sought and 
Evil is to be avoided.” Grisez and Finnis posited that there are certain basic goods that are 
intrinsically good and some basic evils that are intrinsically evil. Goods such as knowledge, 
friendship, and health can be understood as intrinsic basic goods. These goods are known 
unto themselves, not by examining nature to comprehend goodness. Furthermore, there 
is no ordering of goods in New Natural Law Theory. Goods are valued against each other 
on a scale of proportionality. 

Third is the revisionist tradition, led by theologians such as Charles Curran, Richard 
Gula, and Richard McCormick, which has argued for an update to the conditions set forth 
by Thomist Natural Law Theory. Its proponents argue that common usage of Aquinas today 
does not truly reflect the essence of his assertion of reason as the guiding point of Natural 
Law. Rather, a focus on nature as permanent reflects a classical worldview that is stagnant 
in its thirteenth century definition of human nature. Such a worldview sees human nature 
as understood through biological terms, absolute and unchanging throughout history. 
Instead, revisionists propose return to a reason-centered Natural Law, reflecting a historical 
worldview that defines human nature as the sum total of human reality in the world, 
understood through its commitment and relationships as well as its potential. Unlike 
a permanent human nature, reason reflects a constant communication with an evolving 
human nature. Human nature is not a static nature, but rather, is ever changing and growing 
as the sum of human knowledge grows from generation to generation. Communication is 
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achieved across these generations of knowledge through valuing human experience against 
the knowledge gained through anthropology, sociology, theology, etc. Thus Natural Law 
remains universal, objective, and available to all, independent of religious tradition, but is 
also a dynamic force that changes and evolves through history. 

Natural Law and Homosexuality. Natural Law Theories have served the debate on 
both sides of the argument over the morality of homosexuality. Among Natural Law 
proponents, the question revolves around whether homosexuality is indeed natural, and if 
so whether such natural inclinations are in keeping with God’s creative will. 

Adversaries of accepting homosexuality as in any way intended by God, such as the 
Vatican, typically point to a distinction described by both Aquinas and Augustine that 
procreation is the one and only moral end of sexual relations. Therefore, coital relations 
with an end of producing life is the only licit form of sexual behavior. Since homosexual 
acts cannot fall into this category, they represent a breakdown of the proper reasonable 
order of sexual relations. Furthermore, Aquinas’s description of the natural family unit has 
been used in modern debate as an argument against any form of gay marriage. Drawing 
from his observation of the natural world, Aquinas observes that in the animal kingdom, 
for some animals both a mother and a father raise their young while others are raised only 
by the mother. He draws a parallel to this split noting that those species that share the 
rearing of the young form determinate relationships between one male and one female, 
while those species raised primarily by the mother seem to copulate among numerous 
partners. He places humanity in the first category, pointing to the roles of mother for 
nursing and the father for protection. Aquinas acknowledges that among some species 
these roles are short lived during a child’s infancy, then followed by a separation of the 
parents. However, among humans these roles, particularly that of the father as protector, 
are lifelong. Therefore the bond of marriage is also lifelong among humans. Thus the bond 
of marriage among humans—as well as the “natural” family unit of mother, father, and 
child—stems from the natural necessity to produce and rear new human life by the joining 
of one male and one female. The argument against gay unions is further upheld by the 
Thomist notion that civil law ought not oppose natural law. 

More recent adaptations of Natural Law theory posit similar notions about homosexu- 
ality. Germain Grisez, one of the founders of New Natural Law theory, argues that humans 
are complete beings in all things except procreation. For procreation, male and female are 
incomplete parts unto themselves. During intercourse, however, the parts complete each 
other and form a mated pair. This view of procreation carries forth into marriage, which is 
described as a one-flesh union of male and female. Homosexuality in this view would be a 
distortion of the one-flesh union, and therefore lack the inherent goodness of such a union. 

Arguments against the strict Thomist view on homosexuality come in two forms. First 
are those that argue the invalidity of Natural Law itself. This tradition stems from the 
Nominalism and Positivism schools in rejecting the universality of Natural Law claims. 
They argue that homosexuality cannot be inherently wrong because we are not capable 
of knowing universal rightness or wrongness. Rather, it is the will of the lawmaker that 
determines morality. For Protestant theology, founded by Luther and Calvin, goodness 
cannot be found in our nature, as our nature is naturally corrupt. It is important to note 
that Protestant views on homosexuality also extend to both sides of the debate, but none 
are fundamentally rooted in Natural Law. 
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On the other hand, there is a strong contingent of advocates for homosexuality that 
have used Natural Law to argue for their case. Such an argument would borrow from 
the Revisionists a perception that our understanding of homosexuality and the claims it 
makes on us have changed since the days of Aquinas. Aquinas did not have at his disposal 
modern psychological understandings of homosexuality. His assumptions were predomi- 
nantly rooted in Aristotelian biology, therefore his analysis of sexual norms in nature is 
fundamentally flawed. Many studies have been conducted to show that homosexuality is 
not aberrant or unnatural, but relatively common in a percentage (between 2% and 5%) 
of humans. This percentage seems to exist across nations and cultures as well as across time 
periods, as homosexuality appears in cultures back to ancient times. Many studies have also 
been done on homosexual tendencies among animals, finding that certain species tend to 
exhibit a significant amount of homosexual behavior. Thus, empirical evidence shows that 
homosexuality does exist naturally among humans as well as in the broader natural world. 
Understanding this argument that there can exist in some humans a natural tendency 
toward homosexuality, some modern Natural Law theorists have gone back to Aquinas’s 
notion that all things to which one has a “natural inclination” are naturally sought as being 
good. Thus with modern understanding of the psychology of homosexuality, Natural Law 
can be used to argue homosexuality as morally licit. 

Many who advocate this interpretation of Natural Law, however, are quick to point out 
that homosexual relationships are only licit if they are committed and loving relationships. 
While procreation cannot be the end of homosexual acts, most sources today (for and 
against homosexuality) acknowledge that there is a unitive end to sexual relations that 
serves as a secondary, if not equal, end alongside procreation. Thus, sexual relations within 
a committed relationship can enable the partners to express love and grow mutually. In 
a committed relationship, homosexual sex therefore is a valid means of expressing love. 
Casual sex, be it heterosexual or homosexual, denies both the procreative and the unitive 
ends of intercourse, and therefore remains illicit. Such a line of reasoning logically lends 
itself to an argument in favor of gay marriage, as an act of commitment that reflects and 
upholds the unitive end of the sexual act. 

Furthermore, the institution of adoption in modern society has changed the landscape 
of what makes up a family unit. Adoption is widely accepted as a morally licit means 
of creating an artificial family unit for heterosexual couples. The argument follows that 
a homosexual couple can provide an equally loving and protecting home to an adopted 
child. This argument is based on the New Natural Law understanding of proportional goods 
(even though, as we have shown, Grisez himself would not agree with such an analysis). 
If a loving home is considered to be an inherent good, then whether that family is created 
naturally or artificially and whether the parents are same sex or different sex are not factors 
in determining its goodness. Modern medical practices such as in-vitro fertilization, and 
the potential for future medical practices such as human cloning, take this debate even 
further. Without discussing the ethical issues involved in these practices (both of which 
Thomists would reject as unnatural means of procreation), such scientific advances allow 
for an arguably natural family unit that exists within a same-sex marital relationship. Such 
a family unit is argued to be natural if one parent is the biological parent, especially in the 
case of lesbian couples where one parent is the mother. 
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NEW TESTAMENT. See Bible 


OLD TESTAMENT. See Bible 


ORDINATION. See Clergy 


ORTHODOX CHRISTIANITY. See Eastern Orthodox Christianity 


PAUL, THE APOSTLE. The Apostle Paul is the second most important figure in 
the New Testament after Jesus. Almost half of the New Testament was written by or 
influenced by Paul. Thirteen letters are attributed to him (six of these are disputed in 
terms of authorship by modern scholars), and the author of Luke-Acts clearly viewed 
Paul as a heroic leader—especially in the Acts of the Apostles. Because Paul was such 
an influential figure in formative Christianity his statements regarding same-sex relations 
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have been particularly important for Christian faith and practice, especially in modern 
debates about the status of homosexual persons in the life of the church. 

Paul is the only author to refer to same-sex relations in the New Testament. In Romans 
1:26-1:27; 1 Corinthians 6:9; and 1 Timothy 1:10 (this last letter typically seen by scholars 
as written in its final form by a follower of Paul’s and not by Paul himself), Paul refers to 
same-sex relations. The most significant of these passages is Romans 1, where Paul refers 
to Gentile men and women whom God gave up to degrading passions because they failed 
to worship God as God. These passions included homoerotic relations, which Paul clearly 
views as a Gentile vice and against nature. In characterizing same-sex relations in this 
manner Paul joins the Stoic philosophers of his day and other Hellenistic Jewish authors 
who had the same view of Gentile same-sex relations as exploitative. In large measure 
this view was held because same-sex relations in the Greco-Roman world basically came 
in three forms: male prostitution, slave prostitution, and pederasty. There is no evidence 
that Paul had any other understanding of same-sex relations in his day. 

The passages from 1 Corinthians 6:9 and 1 Timothy 1:10 both contain what are known 
as “vice lists” that simply give a standard litany of Gentile sins, including sins of the 
flesh. Issues of translation enter into the discussion at this point, because Paul uses two 
terms in 1 Corinthians 6:9 that make translation difficult: arsenokoitai and malakoi. The 
word arsenoikoitai is a very unusual term that literally means “men who go to bed,” and 
probably refers to one partner in a same-sex act, most likely to the partner in a dominant 
position. The word malakoi literally means “soft ones,” and is likely a euphemistic reference 
to the passive partner in a same-sex act, the one being penetrated by another man. This 
understanding would fit the pattern of what we know about same-sex relations in the first- 
century Greco-Roman world, where men would hire themselves out for sex to other men, 
where masters would hire out their slaves for sexual gratification, and where prepubescent 
boys would be the passive sexual partner in a same-sex relationship with an older male 
(who would often serve as a patron of the younger male). The passage in 1 Timothy 1 also 
utilizes the term arsenokoitai in a vice list. 

Thus, what Paul said about same-sex relations and why he said it is relatively clear, 
especially given his first-century Jewish values. What Paul would have made of modern 
expressions of homosexuality, and particularly of notions of naturally occurring sexual 
orientations, is mere speculation. He thought the end of the age was coming quickly, and 
that the death and resurrection of Jesus were the markers of the eschatological end of 
the age and the coming of God’s kingdom. This was Paul’s focus in his preaching and 
evangelizing. His passing references to same-sex relations must be seen within this larger 
framework. 

See also Bible (for further discussion of Paul’s letters). 

JEFFREY S. SIKER 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH (USA). The Presbyterian Church traces its roots back 
to the Reformed theological tradition that grew out of the Protestant Reformation in 
the sixteenth century in Scotland and England. It was brought to the United States in 
the late seventeenth century and Presbyterian leaders and ministers were instrumental 
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in the eighteenth century movement known as the Great Awakening as well as the es- 
tablishment of the College of New Jersey (now Princeton University). In the United 
States the Presbyterian Church has undergone a number of changes largely due to differ- 
ences of opinion regarding moral issues. As with a number of other Christian churches 
in nineteenth-century America, the Presbyterian Church split geographically over the 
issue of slavery (forming the Presbyterian Church in the United States [PCUS] as the 
southern branch and the United Presbyterian Church in the United States of America 
[UPC(USA)] as the northern branch.) The Presbyterian Church USA (PC[USA]) marks 
the reunion of these two groups in 1983 and is currently the largest Presbyterian body in 
the United States. 

Throughout its history the PC(USA) has taken responsibility to speak out on moral 
and social issues. Clearly in a church body this large there will be no consensus, but 
this has not prevented the PC(USA) from taking a position on such difficult issues as 
abortion, alcohol, and capital punishment, among other concerns. The statements include 
admonitions for an atmosphere of respectful debate on these troublesome topics. One area 
that has occupied the attention of church members for the past three decades is the issue 
of homosexuality. 

Discussion of equal rights for gays and lesbians had been taking place prior to the 1970s 
but in 1976 the UPC(USA) commissioned a task force to study the issue of homosexuality 
and the church, with a special emphasis on the issue of ordination. In 1978 the General 
Assembly received the report and issued a statement offering definitive guidance. While 
the statement welcomes gays and lesbians into church membership, it prohibits their 
ordination unless they remain celibate. Two years later the 1980 General Assembly of 
PCUS addressed this same issue and concluded that the church ought to be both more 
aware of the partial nature of our knowledge about homosexuality and be open to more 
light on the subject. These statements were in place in 1983 when the PC(USA) was 
formed by the merger of UPC(USA) and PCUS. In its history, since then, the PC(USA) 
has consistently adopted statements protecting the dignity of all humans and decrying 
homophobia, but internal conflict has escalated over issues of ordination of gays and 
lesbians and also over the issue of same-sex unions. 

The 1991 General Assembly of the PC(USA) issued a report on human sexuality, 
entitled “Presbyterians and Human Sexuality 1991.” Neither the majority opinion (to 
treat homosexuals in the same way heterosexuals are treated) nor the minority opinion 
was accepted. In an outcry against the majority opinion of 1991 a motion to dismiss all 
openly gay and lesbian members from the church was brought before the 1992 General 
Assembly. It did not pass, but clearly the schism was widening, and in 1993 the General 
Assembly called for a three-year moratorium on discussion of the issue at General Assembly 
and stated that this would be a time of study on human sexuality and ordination. 

When the moratorium was lifted, the 1996 General Assembly passed what is now known 
as “Amendment B” (97 affirmative; 74 negative, 1 no action). This amendment clearly 
states that among the standards to which all officers in the church are called is “the require- 
ment to live either in fidelity within the covenant of marriage between a man and a woman 
(W-4.9001), or chastity in singleness” (G-.60106b—from the church’s Book of Order). 

As might be expected, the issue remained a topic of much discussion and the catalyst for 
debate. In 1998 a motion (Amendment A) was brought before the General Assembly which 
was designed to reverse the previously ratified Amendment B. It failed by a 59 affirmative to 
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114 negative vote. At this meeting a request for convening a special conference on “The 
Nature of the Unity We Seek” was approved with the understanding that the findings 
would be advisory only. 

Subsequent General Assemblies have heard a number of motions dealing with both 
the issue of ordination of LGBT members and same-sex marriages. At the 2004 General 
Assembly a recommendation was made to allow sessions (local church governing bodies) 
or presbyteries (regional church governing bodies) to decide whether or not to ordain 
homosexuals as clergy. The recommendation was not approved. 

The meeting of the General Assembly in June of 2006 again addressed the issue of 
ordination. The task force on Peace, Unity, and Purity (created by the 2001 General 
Assembly) presented its final report and, based on that report, the Advisory Committee on 
the Constitution made recommendations that were acted upon by the General Assembly 
as a whole. The General Assembly decided, on the one hand, to restate the previously 
adopted language of Amendment B. On the other hand, the General Assembly granted 
permission for local Presbyteries to decide whom to ordain, which appeared to open the 
door slightly to the potential ordination of LGBT persons. 

The debate and dissension surrounding issues of homosexuality and the Presbyterian 
church is not unlike many other mainline Protestant groups and, as is the case in many 
other denominations, the PC(USA) is home to members whose points of view are wide 
ranging, running the gamut from conservative evangelicals to members who are quite 
liberal. Some want to save the denomination from having standards that include and 
endorse sinful behavior and some want to open the way for accepting and affirming the 
LGBT community into full fellowship (including ordination and same-sex marriages). 
Over the past three decades both sides have formed groups that attempt to put forth their 
views. 

The Presbyterian Coalition and Presbyterians for Renewal are two groups comprising 
conservative members of the PC(USA) who have joined together to work for revitalization 
and transformation of the PC(USA). The Presbyterian Coalition was created in response 
to what it saw as a need to return the PC(USA) to its roots as a Christ-centered, biblically 
based faith. Born out of opposition to movements in the PC(USA) to be inclusive of LGBT 
members as candidates for ordination, the Presbyterian Coalition works together on this 
and other issues that, in their opinion, undermine the integrity of the denomination. 

Similar in mission, Presbyterians for Renewal is an organization created in 1989 with 
the hope of renewing the PC(USA) and keeping it well within their interpretation of 
what it means to be true to the historic Reformed faith. In terms of the issues surrounding 
homosexuality and the church, Presbyterians for Renewal are actively working against 
changes in the structure of the church that would bring the LGBT community into 
equal standing. Other groups promoting the views of conservative Presbyterians include 
Presbyterian Forum, the National Korean Presbyterian Council, and the Presbyterian 
Renewal Leaders Network. A major periodical giving voice to these and other groups is 
the Presbyterian Layman. 

Groups promoting a liberal view regarding issues of homosexuality and the church in- 
clude, among others, Presbyterians for Lesbian and Gay Concerns (PLGC), the Covenant 
Network of Presbyterians, More Light Presbyterians, the Lazarus Project, and “That All 
May Freely Serve” (TAMFS). Founded in 1974, Presbyterians for Lesbian and Gay Con- 
cerns (PLGC) led the way in the PC(USA) toward full inclusion of gays and lesbians. 
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Throughout its history PLGC has made concerted efforts to bring about change in the 
church, including education and dialogue on LGBT issues, establishment of More Light 
Churches, and endorsement of changes in the governance of the PC(USA). 

In 1993 the mission project “That All May Freely Serve” was begun in response to 
the 1992 decision by the PC(USA)’s Permanent Judicial Commission of the General 
Assembly to set aside the pastoral call of Rev. Dr. Jane Adams Spahr on the grounds of 
her self-affirmation as a lesbian. Created to teach and encourage inclusiveness within the 
PC(USA), this group continues to work for justice and inclusion. 

The Covenant Network of Presbyterians is a group of clergy and lay leaders working for 
a fully inclusive church. Established in 1997 in support of Amendment A (see above), this 
group of Presbyterians continues to work to help the church stay together even in the midst 
of such divisive times. Similar work is done by More Light Presbyterians, members and 
congregations within the PC(USA) working to promote understanding and inclusion of 
LGBT individuals in full participation in the church. Their work in establishing welcoming 
and affirming churches, establishing and strengthening support among such congregations, 
and representing the concerns of the LGBT community at General Assemblies has been 
wide-ranging. 

JUDY YATES SIKER 
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PROTESTANTISM. Homosexuality was barely a topic of discussion within any Chris- 
tian tradition between the origins of Protestantism in the sixteenth century and the middle 
of the twentieth century. The presumption of nearly all churches was that homosexuality 
was a perversion of God’s created order. By the end of the twentieth century, however, 
the debate over homosexuality had become (and remains) one of the most divisive and 
disputed issues confronting most Protestant denominations. Debates over homosexuality 
have become a touchstone for fundamental disagreements over the interpretation and 
application of Scripture, the roles and functions of tradition, reason, and experience, and 
very different understandings of Christian identity and gender formation. Traditional pre- 
sumptions about homosexuality have been challenged on all of these fronts, and although 
nearly all Protestant denominations remain officially opposed to homosexual expression, 
there has been significant movement by many in the Protestant traditions toward accep- 
tance of gay and lesbian Christians in the church. This acceptance reflects developments 
in larger European and American society at the end of the twentieth century. 

Debate Over Scripture. The Bible serves as the springboard for virtually all discus- 
sion about homosexuality. Traditional interpretations of scripture have appealed to the 
creation story in Genesis 1—2, the story of Sodom and Gomorrah in Genesis 19:1—-19:9 
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(see also parallel stories in Judges 19 and Ezekiel 16:46-16:56), the prohibitions in Leviticus 
18:22 and 20:13, and the Pauline statements in Romans 1:26-1:27, 1 Corinthians 6:9, and 
1 Timothy 1:10 as all pointing to divine condemnation of homosexual expression. From 
this perspective of biblical interpretation Protestant churches have viewed homosexuality 
as a sinful violation of God’s created natural order. With a growing emphasis, however, on 
both ancient and modern contextual readings of the biblical accounts, these traditional 
interpretations have been increasingly challenged. Those advocating full inclusion of gay 
and lesbian people in the church have argued, for example, that the story of Sodom and 
Gomorrah has to do with sexual violence and rape rather than homosexuality. Similarly, 
the prohibitions from Leviticus must be seen within the literary and historical context of 
the whole Holiness Code (Leviticus 17-26), which contains a number of other prohibi- 
tions that have traditionally not been followed. Many interpreters of Paul’s letters have 
called attention to Paul’s Greco-Roman cultural context, in which pederasty and slave 
prostitution appear to have been the primary models of homoerotic expression in view. 

Matters get more complicated by debates over the appropriate translation of biblical 
terms from the original Hebrew and Greek languages. In 1 Corinthians 6:9, for example, 
the Greek term arsenokoitai (literally “men who go to bed”) has been variously translated 
as “sexual perverts” (RSV), “homosexual offenders” (NIV), and “sodomites” (NRSV). 
Since the term “homosexual” was not coined until the nineteenth century, scholars have 
increasingly agreed upon the need to avoid anachronistic translations and interpretations 
of the Bible that read contemporary terms and conceptions back into the biblical texts. 
Beyond debates over biblical texts directly addressing same-sex relations, advocates of 
more traditional biblical interpretations have contended that scripture endorses hetero- 
sexual marriage as normative, whereas others have questioned whether this is a norm that 
necessarily excludes gay and lesbian unions. 

Debate Over Tradition, Reason, and Experience. Taking its lead from the plain sense 
of scripture, Protestant tradition in the late twentieth century was extremely cautious in 
changing its approach toward homosexuality. Conscious of the task of being a church 
semper reformans (always reforming), the leadership of most Protestant denominations 
took seriously the call by many to reconsider its traditional teachings on homosexuality. In 
the United States, for example, the United Methodist Church, the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., the United Church of Christ, the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America, and 
the Episcopal Church all engaged in multiyear studies of how to respond to the presence 
of gay and lesbian Christians in their congregations and in their church leadership. Such 
deliberations led to deep divisions in each of these denominations, as year after year some 
church leaders called for the church to change with the times and be more inclusive of 
gay and lesbian Christians, while others called just as strongly for the church to take a firm 
stand against endorsing any form of homosexual expression, especially by ordained clergy. 

Those seeking inclusion of gay and lesbian Christians in the church have emphasized 
sexual orientation as a natural God-given predisposition that individuals discover as they 
mature. Those seeking to uphold traditional sanctions against homosexuality have em- 
phasized centuries of church teachings against same-sex practices and, though not seeing 
homosexual orientation itself as a matter of personal sin, have argued that such an orien- 
tation is a distortion of God’s creative purposes. From this perspective homosexual persons 
can be welcomed into the church but are called to abstain from same-sex relations. Most 
Protestant churches in recent years have issued official pronouncements ruling against 
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the ordination of noncelibate homosexual Christians, as well as against the blessing or 
recognition of same-sex unions. Still, significant and vocal movements within the various 
Protestant denominations have continued to call for full acceptance of openly gay and 
lesbian clergy and for recognition of gay/lesbian unions and committed relationships. The 
United Church of Christ and the United Church of Canada have not prohibited the 
ordination of gay/lesbian clergy. 

Protestant churches have also sought to incorporate into their reasoning about ho- 
mosexuality some of the more significant findings from the psychological and biological 
sciences, though these findings continue to be the subject of tremendous debate. In par- 
ticular, churches have paid attention to the 1973 decision of the American Psychiatric 
Association to stop treating homosexuality as a pathology or disordered condition in need 
of treatment. Some controversial biological research has also suggested various genetic 
factors contributing to homosexual orientation. These developments have encouraged 
many to rethink the Natural Law tradition and the degrees to which the formation of 
gender identity is a function of essential sexual identity and/or of changing social construc- 
tions. The significant debate that has ensued in the church has basically been between 
two camps. On the one hand, the majority position advocates that heterosexual mar- 
riage has always been God’s intended and exclusive norm for the expression of human 
sexuality (emphasizing the unitive and procreative functions of sex in marriage). On 
the other hand, the minority position advocates that changing notions of gender roles 
are crucial in shaping all sexual identities, ancient and modern, and that there have al- 
ways been various notions of sexual identity attributed to divine sanction: for example, 
polygamy, celibacy, eunuchs, levirate, and monogamous marriages. Though homosexual- 
ity has been increasingly accepted as a normal and natural way to live in American and 
European societies at large, more traditional Protestant churches have called into ques- 
tion both the psychological and physical health of homosexual expression. A number of 
parachurch and controversial change ministries have arisen that seek to heal people of their 
homosexuality. 

Perhaps the most important and difficult component to factor into Protestant attitudes 
toward homosexuality involves the ways people have experienced the presence of gay and 
lesbian Christians in the various denominations. The “coming out” of many prominent 
Protestant church leaders as gay/lesbian/bisexual persons has forced churches to respond 
to the tension created by their effective ministries in light of traditional church teaching 
against homosexuality. The personal witness of successful and capable gay/lesbian Christian 
leaders has been a powerful presence that has convinced many to push churches to be 
more accepting of these leaders in particular and to encourage the larger society to be 
more accepting of homosexual persons in general. At the same time, the traditional 
Protestant rejection of homosexuality has led many gay and lesbian Christians to leave 
the church completely or to find local congregations that have publicly embraced an 
inclusive attitude toward homosexual persons. The rejection of gay/lesbian Christians 
in several Protestant denominations also led to the formation of the Universal Fel- 
lowship of Metropolitan Community Churches, a denomination dedicated to the full 
inclusion of gay/lesbian/bisexual/transgendered Christians. In sum, Protestant churches 
have often been of two minds in their approach to homosexuality. On the one hand 
many denominations have passed binding resolutions ruling against the ordination of 
noncelibate gay/lesbian Christians and against same-sex unions. On the other hand most 
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denominations have also passed resolutions calling on elected government officials to pass 
legislation that makes discrimination against homosexual people illegal. 

Changing Views of Homosexuality. A significant factor in twentieth century debates 
over homosexuality in Protestant (and Catholic) churches can be traced in changing views 
about homosexuality in the larger society. Three general overlapping stages can be seen 
in popular attitudes toward homosexuality. At the beginning of the twentieth century 
homosexuality was viewed as a perversion of God’s natural order and was punishable as a 
crime against God and society. As the century progressed and as general attitudes toward 
appropriate sexual behavior became more relaxed, a more accepting attitude began to de- 
velop toward homosexuality. The language associating homosexuality with “perversion” 
started to be seen as harsh and judgmental. In the latter half of the twentieth century 
the language of “sexual preference” began to be employed. This term still suggested per- 
sonal choice in the realm of sexual activity, but same-sex “sexual preference” increasingly 
came to be seen as a relatively benign departure from societal norms. Toward the end 
of the twentieth century, in addition to the language of “sexual preference,” the term 
“sexual orientation” gained prominence, which suggested that an individual had no real 
choice about gender identity and sexual attraction, and that such identity was more of a 
given. Since homosexuals were not personally responsible for choosing their sexuality, a 
movement developed that encouraged healthy and self-affirming homosexuals not to be 
ashamed of their identity, but to accept their homosexuality as a natural predisposition 
and orientation. This acceptance led, in the last decades of the twentieth century, to “gay 
pride” and to a sense of belonging to a gay community seeking and gaining acceptance 
from larger society. Such acceptance has led to the tacit nonenforcement of most laws 
against homosexuality, to the decriminalization of many older laws against homosexual 
behavior, to the recognition of same-sex domestic partners by many businesses and some 
states, and to the wide depiction of gay and lesbian people as normal individuals through 
the vehicle of popular entertainment. These developments and changes in societal atti- 
tudes toward homosexuality have had a significant effect on most Protestant traditions, 
with the result that at the beginning of the twenty-first century many churches are more 
open than ever toward gay and lesbian Christians, while at the same time most official 
denominational pronouncements have ruled against the full inclusion of noncelibate gay 
and lesbian couples. This tension has led to serious debate in the churches about whether 
Protestant churches are behind the times and failing to follow the lead of God’s reforming 
Spirit by including gay/lesbian Christians, or whether churches are most faithful in holding 
firm against recognizing any homosexual relationship as legitimate. 

The Roman Catholic Church has also faced significant debate and discussion about 
homosexuality, though on somewhat different terms than the Protestant tradition. First, 
whereas Protestant churches have spent a great deal of energy addressing the issue of 
whether or not to allow the ordination of noncelibate gays/lesbians, this has not really 
been an issue for the Roman Catholic church since all priests are by definition celibate, 
be they homosexual or heterosexual. In the Protestant tradition clergy are typically mar- 
ried, and this automatically raises the question of how gay or lesbian couples serve as 
models for Christian marriage, which has traditionally been envisioned in heterosexual 
terms. Second, in the Roman Catholic tradition the role of procreation in marriage has 
been central, though the unitive function of sexuality has also gained in importance. 
This has meant that, since homosexual unions cannot by themselves procreate children, 
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homosexual unions cannot receive the blessing of the church. By contrast, in the Protes- 
tant tradition the unitive function of sexuality has typically held slightly greater importance 
than procreation (hence the common use of birth control in the Protestant tradition and 
not in official Roman Catholic teaching). Thus, critics of homosexual relationships have 
raised questions about the biological complementarity of same-sex couples. Those advo- 
cating the appropriateness of blessing same-sex relationships in the church argue that it is 
wrong to define sexual complementarity in exclusively heterosexual terms. 
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QUAKER TRADITION. The Religious Society of Friends, also known as Quakers, arose 
in England during the religious ferment of the seventeenth century as a reaction against 
the formal, hierarchical religion of the established Church. With unprogrammed worship 
based on silent waiting on God, who might prompt man or woman regardless of status 
to speak the word of truth, it placed primary emphasis on the direct experience of God, 
with the Bible as a secondary support. Quakerism spread quickly through Britain and 
Ireland, to parts of the continent and also to the American colonies. In the twenty-first 
century approximately 400,000 Quakers can be found scattered over the globe, but only 
about a quarter of them have unprogrammed worship on the basis of silence, have meeting 
houses, and are theologically liberal. The numerical majority are evangelical in theology, 
have programmed worship with hymns, prayers, and sermons, call their places of worship 
“churches,” and have male or female pastors. Quakers in Kenya, Bolivia, Taiwan, and the 
Philippines, for example, as well as many in the mid-west and west of the United States, 
belong to this type, which arose in the nineteenth century and has continued to grow. The 
different kinds of Quakers are loosely connected through the activities of the Friends World 
Committee for Consultation. The latter’s Triennial gatherings have recently provided an 
informal setting for the discussion of homosexuality, as this is a topic where there are 
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hurtful divisions between liberals and evangelicals. While liberals are generally supportive 
of gays and lesbians, and evangelicals follow the condemnatory pattern of mainstream 
Catholic and Protestant Christians, interpreting the Biblical dicta as universal truths, 
there are individuals in both camps who would adopt a different stance. Obviously, the 
main discussions and activities of Quakers in connection with homosexuality have taken 
place among liberal or unprogrammed Friends. 

Current Quaker attitudes did not develop in a vacuum. The attitude of the law toward 
homosexuality was a matter of public discussion in Britain in the early 1950s, and the 
Government set up a committee under Sir John Wolfenden in 1954 to examine the 
twin issues of homosexual offences and prostitution. It reported in 1957, but its findings 
were not put into effect until 1967. Meanwhile, around 1953-1954, problems relating to 
homosexuality were causing distress among young Quakers in Cambridge. This led to the 
setting-up of an informal group of eleven British Quakers who, after meeting monthly for 
five to six years, produced Towards a Quaker View of Sex (London: Friends Home Service 
Committee, 1963). A television program the day before publication gave the booklet wide 
publicity, but it was not widely accepted among Friends at the time. Part of the difficulty 
was that many readers outside the Society of Friends thought it was an official document 
rather than the personal responsibility of those who had written it, and there were some 
British and Irish Quakers who were dismayed at its conclusions. Despite all this, the book 
became a bestseller in Quaker terms and made an important contribution to changing 
public attitudes. 

As its title indicates, Towards a Quaker View of Sex put its discussion of homosexuality 
within the context of general sexual mores. While it gave detailed consideration to legal 
constraints, biblical exegesis and spiritual, psychological, and social matters, its conclusions 
were based on notions of fairness and equality of treatment. A key passage from this volume 
states: 


Surely it is the nature and quality of a relationship that matters: one must not judge it by 
its outward appearance but by its inner worth. Homosexual affection can be as selfless as 
heterosexual affection, and therefore we cannot see that it is in some way morally worse. 
Homosexual affection may of course be an emotion which some find aesthetically disgusting, 
but one cannot base Christian morality on a capacity for disgust. Neither are we happy with 
the thought that all homosexual behaviour is sinful: motive and circumstances degrade or 
ennoble any act, and we feel that to list sexual acts as sins is to follow the letter rather than 
the spirit, to kill rather than to give life. Further we see no reason why the physical nature of a 
sexual act should be the criterion by which the question whether or not it is moral should be 
decided. An act which expresses true affection between two individuals and gives pleasure to 
them both, does not seem to us to be sinful by reason alone of the fact that it is homosexual. 
The same criteria seem to us to apply whether a relationship is heterosexual or homosexual. 


(Heron 1964, 41) 


Towards a Quaker View of Sex moved the discussion of homosexuality from the sphere 
of the criminal law, medicine, and psychiatry onto a different plane, emphasizing the 
interpersonal, emotional, and moral dimensions of homosexual relationships. The authors 
stressed the need for equality apart from any element of force, coercion, or abuse of a 
superior position. They also disapproved of promiscuity and selfishness, as well as the lack 
of any real affection. The book was a breath of fresh air and its liberating views continued 
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to be influential for many years. Extracts from it were included in the British Quaker Faith 
& Practice, published in 1995. 

In 1967 the law was changed in England and Wales (not Scotland, Northern Ireland, the 
Isle of Man, and the Channel Islands) to decriminalize certain aspects of male homosexual 
behavior. In 1969 the Stonewall riots set alight the Gay Liberation Movement in the 
United States and many other parts of the world. A large variety of informal and formal 
organizations sprang up to support gay life, but there was also a great deal of antagonism 
toward gay people and misunderstanding of what it meant to be homosexual. In the 
Quaker context a brief article entitled “Homosexuality from the Inside” in the British 
Quaker magazine The Friend (1971) attempted to counter it. It was written anonymously 
by the author of this current article because I hadn’t then “come out” to my family. As 
a result of the feedback I received I worked with a group of gay Friends on a small book, 
which was published with my name by the Social Responsibility Council of British Friends 
in 1973. In their foreword to the booklet Chris Barber and Leslie A. Smith noted that “it 
introduces candour to a subject where there is a history of concealment,” and they were 
sad that putting my name to it had to be labeled “a courageous act.” Several other books 
had been written by gay men about homosexuality, but hardly any other author had at the 
time identified himself as gay. While writing Homosexuality from the Inside I had valuable 
personal support from key officers of the Yearly Meeting (i.e., the national organization) 
of British Quakers. 

In September 1973 the Friends Homosexual Fellowship (FHF) was founded in Britain. 
From the beginning it included men and women, heterosexual as well as homosexual, and 
it had a few members from Ireland and the continent of Europe. It provided opportunities 
for worship, serious discussion, and social activities. Many close friendships, sexual and 
non-sexual, were made there. It later changed its name to the Quaker Lesbian and Gay 
Fellowship (QLGF). In North America a similar organization had been founded earlier 
through contacts made through Friends General Conference, an umbrella body for Quakers 
from mainly the unprogrammed Friends meetings in the eastern part of the United States 
and Canada; it is now called Friends for Lesbian and Gay Concerns (FLGC). 

Both the British and the North American groups saw their purpose as to provide mutual 
support for gay and lesbian Friends and to place homosexual issues before the generality 
of Quakers in their meetings. They organized local, regional and national gatherings for 
discussion of gay issues in a relaxed and nonjudgemental atmosphere. They produced 
newsletters and leaflets and wrote letters, reports, and articles for Quaker magazines. 
Although these activities certainly promoted self-confidence among gay Friends and helped 
to change Quaker attitudes more widely, it was often not easy for the individual Quaker 
who was the only gay person in his or her meeting. Hostility, often from one strong-minded 
Friend, made some gay Friends feel unwelcome and caused them to quit their meeting. 

In their religious life Quakers place particular emphasis on personal experience and on 
authenticity. In this spirit FHF in 1982 published a collection of twenty-two personal life- 
stories with the title Meeting Gay Friends. Five were written anonymously for self-protection 
and to protect others. The point of such a collection was to illustrate the sheer variety of 
gay people’s experience and the difficulties of coming to terms with one’s difference in an 
oppressively heterosexual world. The stories also, and just as importantly, demonstrated 
that much of gay people’s experience—discovering one’s inner self, finding or not finding 
a life-partner, problems of personal relationships—is universal human experience. 
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A key event in the calendar of FLGC was their annual mid-winter gathering, held in 
different areas of the United States. The keynote addresses, given by straight as well as 
gay Friends, were personal statements, often deeply moving and soul-searching. Eleven of 
them, given between 1977 and 1989, were published with the title Each of Us Inevitable in 
1989. Several of the contributors were nationally known figures in American Quaker life. 

In 1988 a group of ten British Quakers set about trying to write a replacement for 
Towards a Quaker View of Sex, which, through changes in the law and society at large, 
had become outdated. The group of five women and five men was white, middle-class, and 
aged between 25 and 60; it included Friends who identified as bisexual, gay, heterosexual, 
and lesbian, some living with partners, some singly, one divorced, and another separated 
from a partner. During the five years or so that the group met, one of its members died 
of AIDS. The book that the group produced, based on personal stories, was rejected as 
a Quaker publication, but was published privately as This We Can Say: Talking Honestly 
About Sex. The point about the book was that homosexuality was taken for granted as part 
of the discourse. 

The experience of AIDS from the late 1970s onward affected Quakers as much as 
anyone else. Gordon Macphail, a young British medical practitioner who had many AIDS 
patients, who was part of the This We Can Say group, wrote affectingly about the subject in 
the Friends Quarterly (October 1988) and later in The Australian Friend. Quakers in many 
places have given support to people with AIDS in their midst, but they have not been at 
the forefront of political and social agitation. In East Africa, where AIDS is rampant and 
a largely heterosexual phenomenon, local Friends have recently set up a project to care for 
children who have been orphaned as a result of AIDS. 

One of the features of Quaker life in the United States has been that many local 
meetings (monthly meetings, in Quaker parlance) have written minutes of support that 
have been published in the newsletter of Friends for Lesbian and Gay Concerns. They 
have also wrestled with the question of “gay marriage,” as several same-sex couples have 
requested to be married under the care of their meeting. Since marriage as a legal entity 
is defined as heterosexual, meetings have struggled to know what to do and how to offer 
care and support to the couples concerned. It took one meeting in Seattle from March to 
November to come to a united decision to hold a celebration of commitment for two of its 
women members. One of the women wrote: “... we were clear from the beginning that our 
relationship to the Meeting was more important to us than having the wedding/celebration 
of commitment under the care of the Meeting. We decided that if at any point we began 
to feel uncomfortable enough with the process in meeting or reactions of individuals, we 
would withdraw the request [to] proceed with a wedding after the manner of Friends” 
(FLGC newsletter, Summer 1982). The Quaker process is very demanding of a meeting. 
The celebration of a “marriage” is a spiritual matter and requires the full commitment and 
support of the meeting concerned. 

The question of terminology and the legal status of a same-sex union differs from 
country to country and sometimes also between jurisdictions within the same country. In 
Britain a same-sex union currently has no legal status, but it was made clear by Meeting 
for Sufferings (the national executive body of Quakers in Britain) in the mid-1990s that 
monthly meetings (a geographically defined grouping of local meetings) had the power to 
arrange celebrations of commitment between same-sex couples. At least three male couples 
and three female couples have marked their relationship in this way (Part of the Rainbow 
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2004, 2005). The British Government is at present contemplating a civil partnership bill, 
and Quaker Life, one of the central departments of British Quakers, has written to the 
Government expressing its support. 
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QUEER BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION. Queer biblical interpretation challenges a 
range of assumptions about sexual activity, sexual identity, and gender, particularly as 
those assumptions are related to the production and interpretation of biblical texts. The 
phrase is sometimes used to refer to biblical interpretation that is carried out by individuals 
who identify themselves, or are identified by others, as “queer,” (e.g., lesbians, gay men, 
bisexuals, or transgendered persons). Under the influence of contemporary “queer theory,” 
however, the phrase is also used to refer to a reading of biblical texts that calls into 
question rigid normative assumptions about sex and gender, including for example binary 
distinctions between “male” and “female,” “heterosexual” and “homosexual,” or “normal” 
and “abnormal” sexualities. 

The appearance of queer biblical interpretation was made possible by several develop- 
ments within religion, biblical interpretation, and the wider society during the second 
half of the twentieth century. By the late 1960s, questions about gender and sexuality 
were being debated openly in the United States and Europe, especially under the influ- 
ence of feminism and the gay pride movement. These debates contributed to increasing 
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reexamination of attitudes toward sex and gender within Judaism and Christianity. Such 
reexamination was extended to the biblical texts since some of those texts were, and still 
often are, widely understood as sources for traditional attitudes. At the same time, black 
and third world theologies were beginning to counter dominant interpretations of the Bible 
with alternative readings that consciously adopted marginalized perspectives. Academic 
biblical scholarship was also being reshaped by a proliferation of new methodologies. Thus, 
the groundwork was laid both for biblical interpretation that was carried out by readers 
understood as “queer” and for biblical interpretation that pursued “queer” purposes. 

Already in 1974, the lesbian writer Sally Gearhart and the gay United Church of 
Christ minister William Johnson co-edited a short collection of essays that included their 
own reflections about religion, Christianity, and the Bible. While biblical interpretation 
played a limited role in the essays by Gearhart and Johnson, their contributions might be 
understood as a precursor to queer biblical interpretation; for Gearhart and Johnson were 
less concerned about evaluating the legitimacy of homosexuality in light of the biblical 
texts, and more concerned to consider what forms of religion and biblical interpretation 
would be most useful for, and most likely to foster a transformation in attitudes toward, 
lesbians and gay men. 

Such interventions into biblical interpretation by lesbians and gay men remained rare, 
however, until the 1990s. An important study of Christianity and homosexuality by the 
gay historian John Boswell, published in 1980, did include a chapter on the Bible. How- 
ever, Boswell focused on arguing that the Bible, rightly understood, contained little if any 
condemnation of homosexuality. This thesis had some influence among Boswell’s readers 
and stimulated several similar studies. Nevertheless, the possibility that gay or lesbian 
readers might be able to make contributions to biblical interpretation by bringing their 
own particular lenses to bear on the reading of biblical texts did not play an explicit 
role in Boswell’s argument. By contrast, the lesbian feminist theologian Carter Heyward, 
throughout the 1980s, emphasized the constructive role played by lesbian and gay expe- 
rience; but the analysis of biblical texts played only a minor role in Heyward’s writings, 
perhaps because the patriarchal orientation of most biblical texts had by that point been 
well established by feminist scholarship. 

Beginning in the early 1990s, however, a number of gay and lesbian writers began to 
engage in biblical interpretation in a more direct and constructive fashion, focusing not 
on the question of the Bible’s attitude toward homosexuality but rather on the ways in 
which scripture could be reread from a consciously adopted lesbian or gay reading position. 
Thus, in 1993 the gay theologian Gary Comstock offered what he called a “gay theology 
without apology,” which devoted considerable space to reading biblical texts. Rather than 
trying to reconcile homosexuality with passages cited against it, Comstock acknowledged 
that certain biblical texts took a negative position on same-sex sexual relations but went 
on to interpret other biblical texts in such a way as to make them potentially useful for gay 
readers. For example, Comstock attempted to argue that the character Vashti, in the book 
of Esther, could be understood as a model for gay readers since Vashti refuses to submit to 
the demands of patriarchal authorities; and he suggested that the story of Jonathan and 
David might be read as the sort of camouflaged love relationship that gay men have known 
in the past. 

While Comstock did not use the word “queer,” the term did surface in a 1999 article by 
Mona West. West, trained as a biblical scholar, pointed out that more and more attention 
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was being given in biblical interpretation to the “social location” of readers. Biblical 
interpretation was increasingly understood as grounded in concrete social circumstances; 
and interpretations of the Bible were being written explicitly from the perspective of, or so 
as to address the needs of, particular social communities. West therefore argued that one 
must take “queer social location” into account when reading the Bible. West used the word 
“queer” in an inclusive sense to refer to lesbians, gay men, bisexuals, and transgendered 
persons. While acknowledging diversity among the individuals included under the term, 
West argued that an identifiable “queer community” existed, at least in the United States. 
Thus, from West’s point of view, it was necessary to develop queer reading strategies 
that would acknowledge the experiences of the queer readers who produced them, and 
that would contribute to the social and spiritual needs of queer communities. The types 
of projects that West had in mind became more apparent the next year when, along 
with Robert Goss, she edited a collection of essays bearing the subtitle “a queer reading 
of the Bible.” While the contributions to this volume were diverse in terms of textual 
focus and interpretive method, all of the contributors identified as lesbian, gay, bisexual, or 
transgendered—and hence as “queer” in West’s sense of that term. Because the perspectives 
of such readers are seldom taken seriously by others, and because institutional structures 
and practices still often restrict the range of interpretations of the Bible that are granted 
legitimacy, the appearance of these sorts of “queer readings” is itself a challenge to the 
ways in which biblical interpretation normally takes place. 

By the time Goss and West published their collection, however, the word “queer” was 
taking on additional connotations that have also had some impact on biblical interpreta- 
tion. During the 1990s, a number of scholars outside of biblical and religious studies were 
developing what began to be referred to as “queer theory.” Although no single definition 
of “queer theory” exists, the term often refers to theoretically oriented writings that chal- 
lenge assumptions which structure much modern thinking on sex and gender, including 
for example, the rigid binary distinctions between male and female, or between hetero- 
sexual and homosexual. Queer theorists point out that the stability of these categories is 
not self-evident but rather is partly an effect of the ways in which they are defined over 
against one another. Even West’s appeal to a queer social location might receive critical 
scrutiny from some queer theorists, who would be more inclined to ask whether differences 
among lesbians, gay men, bisexuals, and transgendered persons (having to do, for example, 
with race, ethnicity, age, class, culture, geographical location, and so forth) are not partly 
obscured by language about “queer community.” While those who write queer theory often 
do so as lesbians or gay men, queer theory is not described as “queer” on the basis of the 
sexual practices or identities of the individuals who generate it but rather on the basis of 
its potential for destabilizing modern ideologies of “normal” or “proper” sex and gender. 

How might these queer theories influence biblical interpretation? One of the ways in 
which queer theory demonstrates the contingency of modern notions about sex, sexuality, 
and gender is to show through historical analysis that sex, sexuality, and gender were 
understood in very different ways in the past. In a similar fashion, careful analysis of the 
biblical texts and the social contexts that produced those texts can lead one to conclude 
that, when readers interpret the Bible in terms of modern notions about sex, gender, 
and kinship, they often ignore or misconstrue significant differences between biblical and 
modern constructs. In contemporary debates about “gay marriage” and “family values,” for 
example, readers of the Bible often appeal to religious tradition while ignoring the fact that 
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biblical constructions of family and kinship have few points of continuity with positions 
promoted by either “conservatives” or “liberals” today. The Hebrew Bible, for example, 
does not use a word corresponding to our English term, “marriage”; and even the words 
usually translated “husband” and “wife” are simply words for “man” and “woman” used 
in particular contexts. The system of kinship that we find in the Hebrew Bible assumes 
male privilege, tolerates multiple wives and concubines, understands adultery largely as a 
property offense that one person (male or female) commits against another man, and often 
conceptualizes marriage as a transaction between men in which a woman leaves her father’s 
household to live with another “lord,” for purposes of reproduction. While queer biblical 
interpretation would not promote this ancient system of family and kinship as a model 
for emulation, it might use critical analysis of the system to unsettle modern assumptions 
about the “natural” or “normal” status of the monogamous, heterosexual nuclear family. 
Moreover, the modern relegation of sexual matters to a “private” sphere of intimacy is 
troubled by the biblical use of sexual matters (for e.g., disputes over wives and concubines) 
to sort out disputes between male characters having to do with power and politics. 

So, too, scrutiny of Greco-Roman sources leads some queer theorists to suggest that 
absolute distinctions between homosexual and heterosexual identities and desires are at 
least partly contingent on context and culture. In the ancient world, the fact that a man 
was married and had children did not rule out certain forms of same-sex sexual contact, 
so long as particular protocols of status or age were followed; and various types of male 
homoerotic relations seem to have been widespread at certain times and places. Thus 
Theodore Jennings has deployed our knowledge of these sorts of differences between 
ancient and modern notions about sexual practice and identity, in relation to both the 
Hebrew Bible and the New Testament, in order to challenge the assumption that biblical 
literature nowhere accepts the existence of homoerotic relations. 

Taking a somewhat different approach, Stephen Moore has pointed out that inter- 
pretations of the Song of Songs in early Christianity do not cohere neatly with modern 
assumptions about the relation between gender identity and sexual desire. While the al- 
legorical readings of Song of Songs that dominated the history of its interpretation are 
often denounced today on the basis that they repress the Song’s eroticism, Moore notes 
that such readings often involve either a rhetorical homoerotic desire between a male 
devotee and his male god, or a kind of transgendering of those male devotees into female 
lovers. Ironically, then, the history of Christian interpretation of the Bible can be read as 
having been characterized by a more fluid series of relations among biological sex, gender 
identities, and erotic desires than modern norms often acknowledge. 

In other ways as well, queer biblical interpretation challenges modern assumptions about 
sexual normality, whether by arguing (as Ken Stone does) that parallels exist between the 
Bible’s conceptualization of sex and food, or by suggesting (as Lori Rowlett and Roland 
Boer have done) that certain parallels exist between biblical notions of covenant and 
modern analyses of sadomasochism. The point of these and similar exercises in biblical 
interpretation is not necessarily to deny the presence in biblical literature of condemnations 
of homosexual contact. Rather, such readings “queer” the Bible by interpreting it in such 
a way as to highlight the tension between much that the Bible says or assumes, and much 
that modern persons, including modern Jews and Christians, consider normal or proper. 

See also Bible 
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QUEER THEOLOGY. The term “queer” in the modern era was (and still often is) used as 
a term of derision and slander against people perceived by others to have unnatural sexual 
orientations who engage in same-sex relations. The term has been reclaimed, however, 
by gay and lesbian persons in particular as a positive self-designation of advocacy for all 
people who do not fit the traditional paradigm of heterosexuality. This positive retooling 
of the term “queer” can be traced back to the late 1980s and early 1990s when, for example, 
the advocacy group Queer Nation began a national campaign to appropriate the term for 
gay liberation and gay rights. Their slogan said it all: “We’re here. We’re queer. Get used 
to it!” 

Beyond simply reclaiming the term queer as a self-designation, gay and lesbian people 
developed theoretical discourses and methodological approaches to give expression to 
queer theory and queer theology. Queer theory basically approaches any discipline of study 
and asks questions from a queer perspective, subverting traditional responses in the process 
in order to create and claim space for GLBTQ persons. Queer theory and Queer theology 
both criticizes heteronormativity (the presumption that all things heterosexual are the 
way things should be) and constructs new understandings of human interrelatedness as 
well as human-divine relations that take seriously the experiences of GLBTQ realities. To 
“queer” something is to challenge and interfere with presumed meanings; it is resistance to 
normativity. Queer theory itself builds on the fundamental work of philosophers and social 
critics like Michel Foucault (The History of Sexuality, 3 vols., 1976-1984), Jacques Derrida 
(Of Grammatology, 1976), and Judith Butler (Gender Trouble, 1989), all of whom sought 
to demonstrate the socially constructed character of human identity, including sexual 
discourse, and the need to deconstruct the presumptive worlds of these constructions and 
the power relations thereby revealed. 

Queer theology is an outgrowth of earlier and various versions of gay theology. As 
Elizabeth Stuart has well described it (Gay and Lesbian Theologies, 2003), gay and lesbian 
theology has gone through three basic stages since its inception. The first stage began in 
the aftermath of the Stonewall Riots in New York City (1969). Other types of Liberation 
Theology were already in the process of emerging: Latin American Liberation Theology 
(especially in the work of Gustavo Gutiérrez), Feminist Liberation Theology (e.g., in the 
work of Letty Russell and Rosemary Ruether), and African American Liberation Theology 
(especially in the work of James Cone). These liberation theologies of oppressed peoples 
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in terms of class, gender, and race provided helpful models for gay and lesbian theologians 
who were seeking to give voice to the oppression of the gay and lesbian communities. The 
work of gay and lesbian theologians in the 1970s and early 1980s focused on affirming 
gay and lesbian people as loved by God, the importance of the coming-out experience for 
spiritual growth, the significance of human experience as self-authenticating in the face 
of the contrary voices of Scripture and tradition, the deep connections between sexual 
practice and spiritual experience, and seeking to work within communities of faith to bring 
about a change from traditional condemnation to growing acceptance of gay and lesbian 
peoples. John J. McNeill’s landmark book The Church and the Homosexual (1976) was an 
important early statement of the rightful place of gay and lesbian people within the church. 
This was still a very formative period for gay theology, and so the essentialist dichotomy 
between homosexual and heterosexual was a primary category for nearly all theological 
reflections on human sexuality. 

The second stage of gay and lesbian theology occurred in the 1980s and saw the over- 
whelming issue of the AIDS epidemic as a crucial theological concern. The suffering and 
oppression of gay men in particular was highlighted by the AIDS outbreak, and many gay- 
friendly church organizations started to respond with various forms of outreach to those 
affected. By this time there was widespread disillusionment with the organized church, and 
increasing numbers of gay and lesbian persons left the church. It was during this time that 
the Roman Catholic Church, for example, issued its so-called Pastoral Care of Homosexual 
Persons, which was very hurtful to the gay and lesbian community at large. As the tradi- 
tional church continued to emphasize essentialist understandings of human sexuality as 
created by God in an exclusively heterosexual form, many in the homosexual community 
were exploring new understandings of human sexuality grounded in social constructionist 
models of theology. Theoretical reflection on sexual orientation and gender identity grew 
more sophisticated during this period. This was a time of significant confrontation between 
gay and lesbian Christians and the church at large. Rather than welcoming homosexual 
persons, the churches were studying them to death to see on what theological basis they 
might be able to welcome them. The only welcome extended basically told gay and lesbian 
people that they could be part of the church if they did not act like gay and lesbian people. 
The church’s division between orientation and practice did little to bring about any form 
of reconciliation with the gay and lesbian community. As a result many in the homosexual 
community gave up on the church. Significant writings during this period included Gary 
Comstock’s Violence Against Lesbian and Gay Men (1991) and J. Michael Clark’s A Defiant 
Celebration: Theological Ethics and Gay Sexuality (1991). These two titles sum up nicely the 
experience of gay and lesbian people in the 1980s and early 1990s—one of violence and 
defiance. 

The third stage of gay and lesbian theology emerged in the 1990s and continues to 
the present, namely, Queer Theology. Drawing increasingly on queer theory and less 
on traditional sources of Christian theology, Queer Theology stresses the experience of 
GLBTQ people as the lens through which to reappropriate theological categories and 
faith traditions. Queer Theology seeks to move beyond the static categories of homo- 
sexual and heterosexual, indeed to queer all forms of normativity and to call them into 
question. By subverting and destabilizing essentialist notions of identity Queer Theology 
self-consciously points to the constructed identities of persons, cultures, and religious tra- 
ditions. In its strong reliance on queer theory, some forms of Queer Theology have been 
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viewed as being out of touch with ordinary GLBTQ people. Further, queer theory and 
Queer Theology have been challenged as so overwhelmingly deconstructionist that noth- 
ing stable is left in their wake. Still, many advocates of Queer Theology see themselves as 
people of faith within the church and are calling on others in the church to adopt a more 
radical acceptance of GLBTQ persons of faith. Significant voices within Queer Theology 
have included Robert Goss’ Queerying Christ: Beyond Jesus Acted Up (2002), James Alison’s 
Faith Beyond Resentment: Fragments Catholic and Gay (2001), and Marcella Althaus-Reid, 
The Queer God (2003). 
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RESTORATION CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST. Founded in California in 1985, this 
tiny gay Mormon sect is an attempt by gay and lesbian adherents to reclaim a religious 
tradition from which they have been excluded. 

Restoration Church was organized by gay men and lesbians who were or had been 
members of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints (hereafter LDS Church). 
The movement came together around revelations received by several individuals, chiefly 
former LDS bishop and temple sealer Antonio Feliz, written in the style of Joseph Smith’s 
revelations. The new revelations authorized the organization of an additional Mormon 
church because the LDS Church, in rejecting gays and lesbians, was neglecting its mandate 
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to take the restored gospel to all people. The new church was supposed to be called the 
Church of Jesus Christ of All Latter-day Saints, but after LDS Church lawyers prevented 
them from incorporating under that name, a revelation to Feliz approved instead the name 
Restoration Church of Jesus Christ. 

A number of gay Mormons were attracted by Restoration Church’s announcement of 
new revelations for gay and lesbian people, which were compiled in an additional volume 
of scripture titled Hidden Treasures and Promises. The new church offered a close-knit 
LDS-style faith community and access to LDS ritual life: personal priesthood blessings for 
health, comfort, and guidance; Sunday worship services; and temple rituals performed in 
a portable Tabernacle, including sealings (eternal marriage) for same-sex couples. At its 
height, the church had some one hundred members in several cities in the western United 
States. 

As the church grew between 1985 and 1987, Feliz became increasingly autocratic. A 
church conference in June 1987 voted by a narrow majority to reject him as church 
president (while retaining the revelations he had received to that point). This crisis sent 
the church into a decline from which it has never recovered. A schism in 1990 produced 
another sect, the Restoration Fellowship in Jesus Christ, which today maintains a Web 
site but appears to be otherwise defunct. Currently, Restoration Church has only a handful 
of members meeting in Salt Lake City, led by Robert McIntier. 

Even while it replicated Mormon origins, Restoration Church revised the faith to 
write gay and lesbian people into Joseph Smith’s cosmology. Smith had heterosexualized 
divinity, imagining a Heavenly Mother alongside God the Father and promising that 
men and women sealed in eternal marriage could themselves be exalted to godhood. 
Feliz subverted this heterosexual vision by teaching that Heavenly Father and Heavenly 
Mother were titles of priesthood offices, not indications of gender, which meant that 
same-sex couples could fill the roles Smith reserved for exalted heterosexual couples. By 
giving greater visibility to the Heavenly Mother than is done in the LDS Church, and 
by opening priesthood ordination to women, Restoration Church promoted gender parity 
and thus weakened the notion of complimentary gender roles that contributes to LDS 
opposition to homosexuality. The Restoration Church is an elaborate if unsuccessful bid 
for gay equality in the framework of a faith that has been structured around heterosexual 
categories. 

JOHN-CHARLES DUFFY 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC TRADITION. Like Christians everywhere, Roman 
Catholics disagree about how to evaluate homosexuality. Though Rome has spoken ex- 
tensively about homosexuality in recent decades, many moral theologians, pastors, and 
ordinary lay Catholics are engaged in a public and vigorous debate about the Vatican’s 
teachings on this matter. This essay provides a detailed summary of the most significant 
magisterial teachings on homosexuality and the rationale given for those judgments by 
Vatican officials. Also reviewed are two main types of arguments developed by theologians 
who question the wisdom of those teachings. 

All Catholics believe that fidelity to the church’s living Tradition requires serious 
engagement with official Roman Catholic Church teachings. At least in this sense, 
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Catholics understand all such teachings to be authoritative. Yet, the weight of this author- 
ity can vary. Generally speaking, teachings like the ones reviewed here, which come from 
Vatican congregations, are viewed as part of the ordinary teaching magisterium. What this 
means precisely is itself a matter of considerable debate. All faithful Catholics concur that 
curial teachings warrant their respect and should in some sense be morally formative. For 
some, this means such teachings warrant their humble submission and silent obedience. 
For others, this means that while all such teachings carry the presumption of truth, if a 
particular teaching lacks sufficient grounding in revelation and reason, faithful Catholics 
may in good conscience disagree with it and engage in further public conversation about 
the matter. 

Official Church Teachings. Like the stances articulated by many other Christian de- 
nominations, it is fair to label the official Roman Catholic perspective on homosexuality as 
straightforwardly conservative. Yet, in some respects, it is quite complex and perhaps more 
nuanced than many other conservative denominational perspectives. Five closely inter- 
related judgments demarcate the official Roman Catholic view. Therefore, the Church’s 
specific teachings regarding (1) homosexual behavior, (2) homosexual orientation, (3) dis- 
crimination against gay and lesbian persons, (4) same-sex marriage, and (5) the ordination 
of gay men will each be delineated in some detail. 

Homosexual Behavior. The Roman Catholic Church teaches that all genital activity 
between persons of the same sex is wrong. In its 1975 Declaration on Certain Questions Con- 
cerning Sexual Ethics (hereafter PH for the Latin title Persona humana) the Vatican doctrinal 
office known as the Congregation for the Doctrine of the Faith (hereafter CDF) declared 
that all “homosexual acts are intrinsically disordered” (PH, 8). In a subsequent “Letter 
to Bishops on the Pastoral Care of Homosexual Persons,” (hereafter PCHP) the CDF 
specified “a person engaging in homosexual behavior therefore acts immorally” (PCHP, 
1986: 7). Since human sexuality is so central to and pervasive of whom we are as persons, 
the Church teaches that there is no parity of matter regarding genital activities. Thus, the 
Church teaches homosexual behavior is always grievously immoral. 

The Catholic Church commends sexual virtue (also known as chastity) to all the 
faithful (PCHP, 12). The actual shape sexual virtue takes in an individual’s life will 
vary. Married Christians are called to the practice of conjugal fidelity. Both vowed re- 
ligious living in community and priests in the Latin Rite are called to the practice of 
celibacy. The Church teaches that chastity requires of all gay and lesbian persons total, life- 
long sexual abstinence. The Church recognizes that this counsel to complete sexual self- 
denial is difficult. Gay and lesbian believers are encouraged to recognize the will of God 
in this trial and to associate the suffering they are called to bear with the Cross of Christ 
(PCHP, 12). 

Having declared all same-sex genital activity to be objectively wrong, the Church also 
teaches that care and prudence should guide all pastoral judgments about a person’s 
subjective responsibility for such behavior (PH, 8). An individual’s culpability for any 
given instance of same-sex genital activity can be aggravated or mitigated, even removed 
altogether, depending on the circumstances (PCHP, 11). It is important to be clear about 
what precisely this means. The Church’s objective moral judgment regarding homosexual 
acts is clear-cut. As noted in the 1994 Catechism of the Catholic Church (hereafter CCC), 
“under no circumstances can they be approved” (CCC, 2357). In general, “homosexual 
practices are ‘sins gravely contrary to chastity’” (CCC, 2358). Nevertheless, the degree 
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a person can be judged culpable for such activity will vary. This means in a particular 
instance a person engaged in a homogenital activity may not be subjectively sinful. This 
does not mean in that instance that such behavior is objectively good. 

The Church makes an analogous kind of argument in regard to suicide. The Church 
teaches that suicide is a grave moral offense against God, neighbor, and self that is al- 
ways objectively wrong. Nevertheless, the Church recognizes that factors like depression, 
unmanageable pain, and overwhelming fear can seriously compromise liberty, cloud the 
mind, and distort judgment. Therefore, an individual’s corresponding subjective respon- 
sibility for such a decision may be nil. Similarly, the Church encourages its confessors 
to note that on occasion a homosexual person’s ability to maintain total, lifelong sexual 
abstinence may likewise be compromised. 

This dimension of the Church’s teaching was further qualified in 1992 when the CDF 
wrote a set of observations entitled “Some Considerations Concerning the Catholic Re- 
sponse to Legislative Proposals on the Non-Discrimination of Homosexual Persons” (here- 
after SCC). (Originally, this correspondence was addressed only to the U.S. bishops. How- 
ever, it became public shortly thereafter.) In these considerations the CDF noted that in 
the pastoral care of homosexual persons “what is at all costs to be avoided is the unfounded 
and demeaning assumption that the sexual behavior of homosexual persons is always and 
totally compulsive and therefore inculpable” (SCC, 8). 

Homosexual Orientation. For nearly two millennia, the Christian tradition generally pro- 
scribed any and all noncoital genital activities, whether engaged in by solitary individuals 
or by couples, regardless of whether they were of the same or different sex. Thus, over 
the centuries, the Church labeled a wide variety of people as “sodomites.” In its 1975 
declaration, however, Rome recognized a distinction between persons with a “transitory 
or at least not incurable” tendency toward homosexual activity and “homosexuals who are 
definitively such because of some kind of innate instinct or a pathological constitution 
judged to be incurable” (PH, 8). While homosexual behavior was identified as objectively 
immoral, comparatively little was said in this document about the homosexual orientation. 

Thus, even though the language employed by the CDF in its declaration of 1975 
carried negative connotations—for example, Rome spoke of persons “who suffer from this 
anomaly” (PH, 8)—many more neutral and even positive interpretations of a homosexual 
orientation arose within the Church during the following decade. These interpretations 
Rome subsequently judged to be “overly benign” (PCHP, 3). Lest there be any confusion 
about its teaching, the Vatican drafted its letter of 1986 in part to clarify its teaching on the 
matter of homosexual orientation. “Although the particular inclination of the homosexual 
person is not a sin, it is a more or less strong tendency ordered toward an intrinsic moral 
evil and thus the inclination must be seen as an objective disorder” (PCHP, 3). 

The Church recognizes that the number of men and women “who experience an exclu- 
sive or predominant sexual attraction toward persons of the same sex” (CCC, 2357) is “not 
negligible” (CCC, 2358) and that these tendencies are for the most part “deep-seated,” 
“not chosen,” and “a trial” (CCC, 2358). The Church teaches: “sexuality affects all aspects 
of the human person,” especially a person’s “capacity to love and to procreate and in a more 
general way the aptitude for forming bonds of communion with others” (CCC, 2332). 

However, even though sexual orientation is at the core of our personality, the Church 
teaches that persons should not be reduced to their sexual identity. In particular, no one 
should be identified by his or her “sexual orientation,” as only either “heterosexual” or 
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“homosexual.” Homosexual persons should not conclude that their sexual (dis)orientation 
makes them bad. Every person is fundamentally a “creature of God, and by grace, his (sic) 
child and heir to eternal life” (PCHP, 16). 

Because in at least a significant number of cases sexual orientation is perceived as a 
relatively stable “given” in a person’s life, the Catholic Church teaches it is not a sin to 
be gay man or lesbian. Furthermore, the Church recognizes that in a significant number 
of cases sexual “reorientation” is not a human possibility. In practice, the Church does 
not require that “definitely” lesbian and gay male Catholics undergo “reparation therapy” 
in order to stay in full communion. Such tendencies are simply a fact of life which those 
so inclined must acknowledge and accept. In every case “chastity means the successful 
integration of sexuality within the person” (CCC, 2337). 

However, because such an orientation is objectively disordered, the Church teaches 
that a gay male or lesbian sexual identity is not to be celebrated, nor is it properly seen 
as a source of pride. Every desire that springs from a sexual orientation that is definitively 
homosexual is objectively disordered. Support groups and organizations which do not make 
this moral teaching clear are neither caring nor pastoral in the eyes of Rome. Indeed, such 
associations may function as “near occasions of sin” (PCHP, 12). 

This teaching has several ramifications. Obviously, the sexual self-mastery that chastity 
requires of everyone is an especially long and exacting discipline for gay male and lesbian 
people. Also, many homosexual Catholics experience this teaching as in tension with 
the Church’s emphasis on the importance of friendship. As previously noted, the Church 
recognizes that it is sexuality, broadly considered, which fuels our capacity to love and form 
bonds with others, whether those relationships are genital or not. The Church teaches that 
chastity blossoms for everyone in friendships. Nevertheless, it is not clear to many gay male 
and lesbian Catholics how the Church can claim that the practice of total, lifelong sexual 
self-denial will not result in personal isolation. Still, the Church teaches that despite the 
tremendous difficulties they face, gay men and women are children of God and should 
not despair of their ability to form well-ordered interpersonal relationships. “Whether it 
develops between persons of the same or opposite sex, friendship represents a great good 
for all” (CCC, 2347). 

Heterosexism. The Roman Catholic Church teaches that a person’s sexual orientation is 
irrelevant to his or her human dignity, and consequently, to their claim to the fundamental 
human rights that are the corollary of that dignity. Every person has a basic right to all the 
conditions essential to the protection and realization of their dignity as persons. Because 
human dignity springs from our being created in the image and likeness of God, the human 
rights that flow from it are not something persons earn or forfeit by any behavior, sexual 
or otherwise. 

Nevertheless, the Church sends mixed signals regarding discrimination based on sex- 
ual orientation. Because all homosexual desires are seen as “objectively disordered,” the 
Vatican has concluded that diversity in sexual orientation is not analogous to gender 
differentiation or racial/ethnic diversity (SCC, 10). Thus, the Catholic Church actively 
opposes the extension of at least some aspects of civil rights legislation to gay men and 
lesbians. On the one hand, the Church unambiguously condemns the verbal abuse of 
and violent attacks against gay men and lesbians in each and every instance. Indeed, the 
Vatican has declared that the fundamental human rights of homosexual persons must 
be defended. “It is deplorable that homosexual persons have been and are the object of 
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violent malice in speech and in action. Such treatment deserves condemnation from the 
Church’s pastors wherever it occurs” (PCHP, 10). The Church clearly proscribes at least 
some forms of discrimination based on sexual orientation. The “dignity of each” should 
always be respected in “word, action, and law” (SCC, 7). In addition, the Church teaches 
that gay and lesbian persons “must be accepted with respect, compassion, and sensitivity. 
Every sign of unjust discrimination in their regard should be avoided” (CCC, 2358). In 
its 2003 directive to Catholic bishops and politicians entitled “Considerations Regarding 
Proposals to Give Legal Recognition to Unions Between Homosexual Persons” (hereafter 
LRU), the CDF concluded that the “whole moral truth” of its teaching on homosexuality 
is contradicted by every “unjust discrimination against homosexual persons” (LRU, 3). 
While it is true that these teachings have been clearly promulgated, it must also be noted 
that the Church has not focused much of its considerable political energy on reducing the 
scope of these abuses or exploring the reasons for the persistence of hate crimes related to 
sexual identity within society. 

On the other hand, the Church endorses at least some discriminatory practices based 
on sexual orientation, arguing they are “not only just but morally required” for the sake of 
the common good. Rome teaches that landlords express a legitimate concern when they 
“screen” potential tenants on the basis of sexual orientation and give preference to the 
housing needs of “genuine” families (SCC, Forward). The Church argues that a precedent 
for such nonarbitrary, differential treatment is rooted in the state’s obligation to restrict 
some basic human rights “in the case of contagious or mentally ill persons, in order to 
protect the common good” (SCC, 12). “It is the common good of society which requires” 
such discrimination (FMU, 23). 

The Church believes that some legislative efforts to dismantle expressions of discrimi- 
nation based on sexual orientation “threaten the lives and well-being of a large number of 
people” and/or jeopardize “the nature and rights of the family” (PCHP, 9; SCC, Forward, 
15). These efforts must be resisted. Additionally, all church-related institutions (such as 
hospitals, parishes, and universities) should withdraw support from programs and organiza- 
tions that undermine (through neglect, ambiguity, and/or open attack) Church teachings 
on homosexuality (PCHP, 14, 15). 

While the right not to be discriminated against is a fundamental human right, respect for 
it does not automatically override or preempt other obligations. Thus, while the Church 
holds there is a presumption against discrimination based on sexual orientation, it teaches 
that “no one has any conceivable right” to homosexual behavior (PCHP, 10). Indeed, in 
what many view as a classic example of “blaming the victim,” the Church notes that no 
one should be surprised when claims to have such a right increase “irrational and violent 
reactions” to it (PCHP, 10). 

The Church opposes unjust discrimination based on sexual orientation in employment 
practices. But the Church does not see every instance of differential treatment at the 
workplace as unjust. Indeed, the Church teaches that at least some discriminatory practices 
are morally required. As Rome sees it, in some matters sexual orientation has a clear 
relevance and concern for the commonwealth justifies it being taken into account. For 
example, the Church teaches that discrimination based on sexual orientation is justified 
in the employment of teachers and coaches and in military recruitment (SCC, 11). 

According to the Vatican, discrimination based on sexual orientation is also justified 
in regard to the placement via parental custody laws, foster care, or through adoption of 
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children in families headed by homosexual adults (SCC, 11). The Church teaches that 
“the absence of sexual complementarity in these unions creates obstacles in the normal 
development of children” and asserts that such placements would do “violence to these 
children” (LRU, 7). 

The Vatican fears that legislative proposals that would ban these “just” forms of dis- 
crimination could lead to the conclusion, false from Rome’s perspective, that homosexual 
behavior is harmless and/or acceptable. There is also some fear that such legislation would 
be used to “make homosexuality a basis for entitlements” and thus “actually encourage 
a person with a homosexual orientation to declare his homosexuality or even to seek a 
partner in order to exploit the provisions of the law” (SCC, 14) as grounds for “special 
rights” not granted people of heterosexual orientation. Implicit in these lines of argument 
is the assumption that homosexual people are especially prone to seduce those who are 
young and vulnerable, to recruit those whose desires may “waiver,” or worse, to be sexual 
predators. 

Same-Sex Marriage. Given these presuppositions, it comes as no surprise that the Catholic 
Church teaches that nation states have an obligation to promote and defend heterosexual 
“marriage as an institution essential to the common good” (LRU, 6). In general, the Church 
recognizes that even though civil laws are morally formative of both social institutions 
and personal attitudes, it is imprudent to attempt to encode the entire natural moral law 
in civil law. For example, in some circumstances it is morally wiser to tolerate an immoral 
behavior as a “lesser evil” than to enact a law against it that proves unenforceable. So, the 
legislative strategies the Church commends to the faithful in regard to same-sex marriage 
are of two basic types. 

In political contexts where homosexual relationships are merely tolerated, generally the 
Church encourages discretion and a prudent, nonaggressive course of action. Such action 
might include unmasking the way in which such tolerance might be exploited or used 
in the service of ideology; stating clearly the immoral nature of these unions; reminding 
the government of the need to contain the phenomenon within certain limits, so as to 
safeguard public morality and, above all, to avoid exposing young people to erroneous 
ideas about sexuality and marriage that would deprive them of their necessary defenses 
and contribute to the spread of the phenomenon (LRU, 5). 

The legal approval or licensing of same-sex marriage is of course quite distinct from the 
decriminalization or mere toleration of homosexual relationships. The Church teaches that 
the “legal recognition of homosexual unions would obscure certain basic moral values and 
cause a devaluation of the institution of marriage” (LRU, 6). So, the Vatican teaches that 
consent to and active participation in the enactment and application of such legislation 
is forbidden. Various forms of material cooperation are discouraged as well. 

In political contexts where same-sex unions have already been recognized in various 
ways, the Church teaches that opposition to “such gravely unjust laws” is a duty for 
all Catholics because of the harm such laws pose to the “common good.” The right to 
conscientious objection in such circumstances is upheld (LRU, 5). When the full repeal 
and total abrogation of such legislation is not possible, the Church teaches that a Catholic 
may support laws which limit the harm that might accompany the recognition of same-sex 
unions (LRU, 10). 

Ordination. In a 2005 “Instruction on the Criteria of Vocational Discernment Regarding 
Persons with Homosexual Tendencies in View of Their Admission to the Priesthood and 
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to Sacred Orders” (hereafter VDPH), the Vatican’s Congregation for Catholic Education 
(hereafter CCE) specified that men “who practice homosexuality, present deep-seated 
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homosexual tendencies or support the so-called ‘gay culture’” are gravely hindered “from 
relating correctly to men and women” (VDPH, 2). Such men lack the “affective maturity” 
which is prerequisite for admission to seminary and hence should not be ordained (VDPH, 
1). Different, however, would be the case in which one were dealing with homosexual 
tendencies that were only the expression of a transitory problem—for example, that of an 
adolescence not yet superseded. Nevertheless, such tendencies must be clearly overcome 
at least three years before ordination to the diaconate (VDPH, 2). 

In an accompanying cover letter, the Vatican made it clear that this instruction does 
not challenge the validity of the orders of those gay men previously ordained. 

This document claimed the specification of these guidelines was “made more urgent 
by the current situation” (VDPH, Intro). It is not clear precisely to what “situation” 
the Vatican was referring. It could simply be a reference to the fact that currently a high 
percentage of priests and seminarians are homosexual. Presumably, from Rome’s viewpoint, 
this creates insurmountable barriers to both effective priestly formation and ministry. Or, 
this “situation” could well be a not-so-veiled reference to the clergy sexual abuse crisis in 
the Church. If so, the instruction rests on an identification of pedophilia and sexual abuse 
with homosexuality for which there is no evidence. Some have charged the Vatican with 
implicitly scapegoating the gay community in this document. 

While its publication was ordered by Pope Benedict XVI, the pope’s approval of this 
document was general in nature and not “forma specifica.” Additionally, as a set of disci- 
plinary admonitions, it has a relatively low, authoritative status. For example, it cannot 
take precedence over the current (1984) Code of Canon Law, which does not list a ho- 
mosexual orientation as an impediment to ordination. Undoubtedly, this instruction will 
be interpreted differently by various bishops. 

On the one hand, some will view the VDPH as simply repeating an earlier admonition 
that had been widely disregarded. The “Instruction on the Careful Selection and Training 
of Candidates for the States of Perfection and Sacred Order” (hereafter STCO), published 
by the Congregation for Religious in 1961, taught that “advancement to religious vows and 
ordination should be barred to those who are afflicted with evil tendencies to homosexuality 
and pederasty, since for them the common life and the priestly ministry would constitute 
serious dangers” (STCO, 30). From their perspective, the reiteration of this instruction was 
long overdue. On the other hand, many will contend that consideration of a candidate’s 
commitment to celibacy and his willingness to follow and teach in accord with the 
Church’s moral norms, along with his capacity for effective pastoral relationships, are 
more important than his sexual orientation in the discernment of a candidate’s suitability 
for ordination. 

Rationale. The Church claims deep roots for its negative judgments against homosexual 
behavior and orientation in the church’s traditional interpretations of the biblical witness. 
Genesis 19:1-19:11, Leviticus 18:22 and 20:13, 1 Corinthians 6:9, Romans 1:18-1:32, and 
1 Timothy 10 are all cited as confirming this view. New interpretations of these texts, 
which do not necessarily cohere with such conclusions and which raise serious questions 
about church teachings in this regard, are specifically described as “gravely erroneous” 
“causes of confusion” (PCHP, 4). Exegetes are reminded that when properly interpreted 
Sacred Scripture will not contradict but rather will be in substantial accord with the 
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Church’s living Tradition. (NB: It is taken as axiomatic that the Church’s current moral 
teaching is in accord with that living Tradition.) Theologians are warned of the biblical 
condemnation found in 1 Timothy 1 of all “those who spread wrong doctrine” (PCHP, 6). 

According to Rome, however, the Bible is not the only source of moral wisdom that 
testifies to the natural (in the normative sense) and uniformly heterosexual design of 
human sexuality (and correlatively to the objectively disorder nature of homosexuality.) 
In its declaration of 2000 entitled “Family, Marriage and ‘De Facto’ Unions” (hereafter 
FMU) the Pontifical Council for the Family (hereafter PCF) noted that the Church’s 
sexual norms are rooted in and “determined by the structure of the human being, the 
woman and the man: mutual self-giving and the transmission of life” (FMU, 22). It is 
precisely these three, closely interrelated reasons, which underlie the Church’s teachings 
on homosexuality. 

First, according to the Vatican homosexuality does not embody, even iconically, open- 
ness to the transmission of life. Even though the Church no longer teaches that this 
“finality” is the exclusive or even primary purpose of the human sexual “faculty,” openness 
to the possibility of procreativity is still deemed an “essential and indispensable” ingredi- 
ent to all well ordered forms of sexuality (PCHP, 3). Same-sex “unions are not able to 
contribute in a proper way to the procreation and survival of the human race” (LRU, 7). 
The Pontifical Council for the Family summarized the matter this way. Same-sex unions 
should not be treated as equivalent to marriage because such partnerships cannot be “fruit- 
ful through the transmission of life according to the plan inscribed by God in the very 
structure of human being” (FMU, 23). 

Second, according to Rome, homosexual activity cannot be genuinely loving. Such 
activity is described as confirming an “essentially self-indulgent” inclination (PCHP, 7). 
A homosexual orientation draws individuals away from their full human potential for 
genuinely other-regarding, love relationships. Though the Church recognizes that gay 
people are “often generous and giving of themselves” (PCHP, 7), homosexual relationships 
cannot be regarded as truly or fully lovemaking because sexual partners of the same sex do 
not draw each other into a love that is fully or sufficiently other-regarding. For this reason, 
same-sex relations should not be celebrated as part of the divine plan. 

According to Catholic teaching, these two goods—life and love—are inseparably con- 
nected in every normative expression of human sexuality. This is so because heterosexual 
complementarity has been divinely inscribed by the Creator into the natural sexual order. 
According to Rome, this uniformly heterosexual design was divinely inspired. When the 
opening chapters of Genesis are properly interpreted, it is revealed that humankind is 
fashioned as male and female in the image and likeness of God. “In the complementarity 
of the sexes, they (human beings) are called to reflect the inner unity of the Creator” 
(PCHP, 6). Thus, it is through sexual differentiation and heterosexual complementarity 
that people can properly cooperate with God “in the transmission of life.” Herein lies 
what the Church calls the human body’s “spousal significance” (PCHP, 6). The PFC has 
declared that “in the Creator’s plan, sexual complementarity and fruitfulness belong to the 
very nature of marriage.” It has identified interpersonal complementarity between males 
and females as “willed by the Creator at both the physical-biological and the eminently 
psychological levels” (FMU, 23). For this reason, and in accord with the proper interpreta- 
tion of Ephesians 5:32, the Church teaches that a heterosexual marriage among Christians 
“is an efficacious sign of the covenant between Christ and the Church” (LRU, 3). 
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The basic elements of this biblical vision of the “spousal significance” of the human 
person were delineated in 2004 by the CDF in its “Letter to the Bishops of the Catholic 
Church on the Collaboration of Men and Women in the Church and the World” (hereafter 
CMW). Here heterosexual differentiation is linked with not only reproduction but with 
the human capacity to love and thereby image God. “This is the humanity, sexually 
differentiated, which is explicitly declared ‘the image of God’” (CMW, 5). Heterosexual 
collaboration bears witness to the God, “who makes himself known as the Bridegroom 
who loves Israel his Bride” (CMW, 9). 

Possible Developments. Some Catholics find these teachings about homosexuality to 
be compelling. But many others, gay and straight alike, do not. The moral theologians 
who publicly question church teachings on this matter fall broadly into two camps. Some 
accept the normative sexual anthropology that presently frames church teaching. Others 
argue that human sexuality is more diverse than the present anthropology suggests and 
that this normative model of human sexuality itself needs modification. 

Catholic theologians in the first camp basically agree with the Church’s account of what 
is sexually normative. However, they argue that exceptions can be made to this norm in 
particular situations. Heterosexuality is the ideal to which all the faithful are obliged but 
only insofar as is humanly possible. Rather than commending life-long sexual abstinence to 
all homosexual persons in every case, some theologians argue that the adaptation, accom- 
modation, and even compromise of the ideal in its concrete application, may sometimes be 
the only pastorally prudent, moral counsel. One way or another, these Catholic moral the- 
ologians recognize at least as morally tolerable some of what falls short of the heterosexual 
norm. They also frequently modify or reject—as neither logically required, nor supported 
by empirical evidence—many of the public policy recommendations presently taught as 
corollaries of this overarching anthropological framework. 

While these modifications are no small matter, it is important to be clear about the 
limits of this way of thinking. It will never establish homosexual desire per se as potentially 
an “occasion of grace” or homosexual relationships per se as potentially worth celebrating. 
This is so because these judgments about the applicability of an objective norm and 
individual rectitude do not prompt within this camp a reconsideration of the adequacy of 
the normative framework itself. 

In contrast, those in the second camp question the claim that heterosexuality is the 
moral ideal or the only morally normative form of human sexuality. Careful attention to the 
complex patterns of pastoral adaptation that have been necessitated by the commendation 
of the traditional norm prompts these Catholic theologians to question the adequacy of 
this teaching on sexuality per se. For them, such extensive complications invite the 
reconsideration of the adequacy of the norm itself. 

Theologians in this camp suggest that the crucial ethical question is whether or not 
homosexual people can cultivate their sexual passions so that they contribute to human 
flourishing, at least as well as heterosexual people. If so, then sexual diversity (not het- 
erosexual uniformity) may be what is “natural” in the normative sense to the Creator’s 
design for human sexuality. Just like their heterosexual counterparts, same-sex relation- 
ships should be celebrated when just, loving, and faithful. 

Like all Christians revising the tradition in this matter, Roman Catholic moral theolo- 
gians in this camp are studying new understandings of the biblical testimony about human 
sexuality. They are revisioning traditional arguments about homosexuality. Distinctively 
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Catholic arguments focus on the corporate—that is, the evolutionary and communal— 
significance of sexual diversity. Several questions have surfaced on this “growing edge” 
of the Catholic tradition. How does sexual diversity serve the common good? How do 
both heterosexual and homosexual partnerships prove communally salutary? What are the 
consequences of conventional Church teachings for our life together? What might be the 
consequences of celebrating sexual diversity? It should be noted that arguments such as 
these which minimize the theological and moral significance of sexual differentiation and 
which “make homosexuality and heterosexuality virtually equivalent” within a “polymor- 
phous” model of human sexuality have been explicitly rejected by Rome as misguided 
theories based on prideful attempts to escape biological conditioning (CMW, 3). 
PATRICIA BEATTIE JUNG 
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SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISTS. The Seventh-day Adventist (SDA) religion prohibits 
its members from engaging in homosexual behavior. This religious prohibition underlies 
the angst of individuals who grow up in SDA homes and discover they are gay or lesbian. 
Because of the common belief among Evangelical and Fundamentalist Christians that 
homosexual behavior is sinful, it is important to understand the dilemma of Seventh-day 
Adventist homosexuals and the strategies they use in resolving two seemingly incompatible 
identities. 

Christianity and Seventh-Day Adventists. Evangelical Christian beliefs typically in- 
clude the ideas that the Bible is the inspired word of God, Christ came to earth as God/man 
to die for the sins of humanity, there is a heaven where saints who believe in Jesus will 
live forever and followers of Christ (Christians) have a responsibility to convince people 
(evangelize) to accept these beliefs as true. 


SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISTS 


Apart from these general Evangelical Christian beliefs, Seventh-day Adventists have 
specific beliefs that set them apart from other religious traditions. The name, Seventh-day 
Adventists, offers key indications about their central beliefs. “Seventh-day” refers to the 
belief that people should worship on Saturday. “Adventist” suggests the belief that Jesus 
will come to earth again to take believers to heaven. Believers who die will be resurrected 
and taken to heaven when Christ returns to earth (rather than going to heaven soon after 
death). 

The traditions of Seventh-day Adventists promote a holistic religious and cultural 
identity of human life. Adventists share lifestyles that include prohibitions about eating 
(the lacto-ovo vegetarian diet is preferred; no pork is allowed), drinking (no alcohol and 
caffeine), entertainment (no dancing, going to a movie theater is discouraged), dress (no 
jewelry), and sexual behavior (no premarital sex and no sex with same-sex partners). 
Adventists have interpreted scripture to support these distinctive beliefs. In addition, 
Adventist’s are socialized to see the Adventist Church as the one denomination with 
a complete understanding of infallible Truth. Because of this overarching belief, little 
questioning of a specific doctrinal stance occurs. 

Based on these unique beliefs, Seventh-day Adventist parents teach their children 
that religion is more than a set of ideological beliefs; religion is a lifestyle. Adventists 
believe that homosexual desires are temptations and that engaging in same-sex behavior 
is a sin punishable through eternal death. Therefore, being gay or lesbian is out of the 
realm of conscious possibility for most individuals growing up in SDA homes. Within this 
reality, an Adventist gay or lesbian person is an oxymoron. The two identities cannot exist 
harmoniously together. 

The Dilemma of Being Gay and Adventist. Despite formidable theological obstacles, 
including the teaching that persons are condemned to hell for being attracted to the 
same sex, SDAs still do come to identify as gay or lesbian and Adventist. Some gay and 
lesbian Adventists resolve this dilemma by leaving the church or remaining celibate. For 
lesbian and gay Adventists who seek to fuse religion with their sexual orientation, the 
process often involves passing through similar phases. These phases include a period of 
struggle and turmoil, a striving toward understanding and self-acceptance, and developing 
an innovative identity through intentional decision-making and redefinition. 

Resisting “Being” Gay. While the struggle of gay and lesbian persons in achieving 
acceptance is well known, evidence is lacking in general that the struggle centers on 
religious rather than societal and cultural issues. For Adventist lesbian and gay persons, 
however, the phase of struggle and turmoil is heightened by religious prohibitions. It is 
typical for nonheterosexual people to make great efforts to understand their sexualities. 
Adventist gays and lesbians make additional efforts to understand how their religious 
beliefs can be reconciled with their emerging sexual orientation. This journey toward self- 
understanding and resolution is often painful and confusing and is reflected in the numerous 
strategies Adventists use to resist homosexuality or to try to not “be” gay or lesbian. Because 
of their religious beliefs, gay and lesbian Adventists view homosexuality as sin or something 
that should be resisted and overcome. Therefore, homosexual Adventists rely on tools 
they have been taught to rise above sin. Some of these strategies include praying, claiming 
Bible promises, engaging in mission service or ministry, and using religious rituals such 
as anointing. In addition to religious approaches to changing their orientations, lesbian 
and gay Adventists have sought psychotherapy and change ministries, tried heterosexual 
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marriage, and some have attempted suicide to alleviate the pain of failing to change their 
sexual orientations. When these efforts failed in “curing” homosexuality and realizing their 
sexual orientation was not going to change, gay and lesbian Adventists begin to search for 
ways to adjust their religious views to incorporate their sexualities. 

Seeking Acceptance. As the awareness grows that their sexual orientation will not 
change, lesbian and gay Seventh-day Adventists develop and use a variety of strategies to 
come to a self-acceptance of their sexual orientation. The efforts SDA gay and lesbians 
make in coming to self-acceptance encompass both social and religious realms. The social 
efforts focus on developing new role models, while the religious efforts center on activities 
such as reexamining scriptures for new interpretations, seeing God in a new way, or 
believing that God had given a sign of blessing. 

Developing New Role Models. Finding new role models is an important strategy in 
helping gay and lesbian Adventists move toward self-acceptance. Gay and lesbian SDAs 
search for other people like themselves, brought up in families whose religious beliefs 
prohibit homosexual behavior, to help them understand how they could be gay or lesbian. 
Generally, the role models that are sought out are other Adventists, rather than individuals 
from the larger gay or religious communities. 

One way that gay and lesbian Adventists find supportive role models is through SDA 
Kinship International, an organization that offers networking and support for lesbian, gay, 
bisexual, and transgendered Adventists. SDA Kinship sponsors activities such as chapter 
meetings, socials, retreats, picnics, potluck dinners, workshops, worship, recreation, an 
annual camp meeting, and an online computer group, KinNet. 

Adjusting Religious Beliefs. In addition to seeking new role models to achieve self- 
acceptance, SDA gays and lesbians need to address their religious beliefs. Some common 
ways that gay and lesbian Adventists have adjusted religious beliefs include reinterpreting 
Bible texts, changing their views of God, seeking approval of a religious authority, or 
receiving a “sign” of God’s approval. 

Perhaps the most important religious adjustment strategy is to achieve a new under- 
standing of the certain Bible passages that appear to condemn homosexuality. For example, 
when same-sex behavior is mentioned in scripture, it is often in connection with sexual 
aggression or sexual perversion such as the Sodom and Gomorrah story in Genesis 19. 
When gay and lesbian Adventists come to understand that the Bible story is focusing on 
the sin of sexual aggression rather than being in a loving, committed same-sex relationship, 
they achieve a new understanding of scripture. 

As SDA lesbian and gay people seek religious understanding, reexamining scripture, 
their view of God’s nature changes. By focusing on Bible texts that emphasize God’s loving 
and accepting nature rather than the condemning features helps people move toward 
self-acceptance. 

For some lesbian and gay Adventists, coming to self-acceptance about their homosex- 
uality requires a “sign” of God’s approval. Adventists teach that God has given “signs” 
to people, as to what course to pursue in life. For example, having a particular dream or 
receiving a specific answer to prayer are phenomenon that people have experienced that 
they interpret as a sign of God’s approval. 

Coming to Resolution. Once gay and lesbian Adventists realize that their efforts to 
change their sexual orientation will not work and they have come to accept themselves 
and make decisions about religion, several outcomes are possible. In some cases after 


examining their beliefs, people leave the church, make a decision to remain celibate or 
stay in the church and integrate their religion and gay or lesbian sexual orientation. 

For people who chose to leave the church, the majority do so because they no longer 
believe the church doctrines. Others who leave may still believe the church doctrines, but 
realize that they cannot conform to the expectations of the church (celibacy). Another 
reason that individuals leave the church is that they feel wronged by the church. In general, 
these people believe most of the Adventist doctrines, but do not attend church because of 
the church’s stance on homosexuality. 

A small number of gay and lesbian Adventists remains celibate. Most people making 
this choice remain closeted. The problem with celibacy is that it requires the person to 
live a life without the hope of a life partner and sometimes leads to cycles of abstinence 
followed by periods of promiscuity. 

Some gay and lesbian Adventists are able to fully integrate their sexual orientation with 
their Adventist lifestyle and church membership. These persons remain fairly open regard- 
ing their sexual orientation and their Seventh-day Adventist affiliation. The conditions 
that facilitate a more successful integration of church affiliation and sexual orientation 
include having an accepting church congregation, a job that will not be in jeopardy if 
sexual orientation became known, and having an accepting family. 

While hardships exist for this population, individuals do overcome the obstacles of 
integrating one’s faith and sexual orientation. 

RENE DRUMM 
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SIKHISM. Sikhism, one of the youngest of the world’s religions, was founded by Guru 
Nanak in the late fifteenth century CE. Guru Nanak’s teachings on the oneness of God 
were continued through a line of nine successors. In the canonical literature of Sikhism 
there is no direct engagement on the issue of homosexuality. The issue is never addressed 
in the Guru Granth Sahib, a wide-ranging 1430 page book that holds ultimate authority 
for Sikhs in all matters. The use of the term “Sahib” is a honorific term of respect used 
for people, and in this way it suggests that it is the manifest body of the Guru, that is, 
the living Guru Himself. The Guru Granth Sahib was compiled between 1469-1675 and 
is an extraordinary document that contains not just the theology and reflection of six of 
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the ten foundational Gurus, but also contains works deemed consistent with Sikh belief 
and ideology from other important Indian thinkers. Despite its multiple voices, from the 
poetry of the Gurus themselves, to the nirguna (formless) iconoclasm of Kabir, to Hindu 
poets such as Ravidas and Namdev, to Sufi masters such as Shaikh Farid, it is consistent 
in its nonengagement with the issue of homosexuality. 

This holds true also for the other Sikh sacred works. The Janam Sakhis, the biograph- 
ical stories of Guru Nanak, do not address the issue. Neither do the works of the great 
Sikh exegete Bhai Gurdas Bhalla, nor the Gur-Bilas, stories of the heroic lives of the 
Gurus. Further, a study of the Sikh Rahit-namas, manuals containing statements on Sikh 
doctrine and its application to everyday life, do not address the issue in any way. This 
silence on the issue of homosexuality continues in the world of academia, as there is no 
secondary literature on homosexuality and Sikhism, unlike the situation with Buddhism 
or Christianity. 

This does not mean that Sikhs have never addressed the issue of homosexuality. But 
it does mean that this conversation is a difficult one to trace. In the last decade, the 
Internet has become the tool through which many of these engagements have flourished. 
Self-identified Sikh homosexuals have begun to interrogate both traditional Sikh liter- 
ature and contemporary Sikh society forcing the issue out of the shadows and into the 
open. These forays have been met with resistance, again, mostly in the form of online 
discussions. This discussion of homosexuality has revolved around three main issues: the 
impact of homosexuality on the Sikh family structure, understandings of the prohibitions 
of kam (lust), and notions of Sikh tolerance. Still, it is important to qualify even these 
conversations as out of mainstream Sikh discourse. 

One of the defining characteristics of Sikhism is its emphasis on the family. Guru 
Nanak broke with many medieval Indian religious movements that advocated an ascetic 
withdrawal from the world in order to reach the divine. While many of his compositions 
do engage the divine in a one-to-one relationship, Guru Nanak’s last fifteen years bespeak 
of the importance of family and community. He created a utopian community in Kartarpur 
where he lived his last decade and a half, and here he brought not only his own family, but 
encouraged, and at times even demanded, that others bring their families as well. And it 
is here that Sikhs who oppose homosexuality draw their arguments. They argue that while 
Guru Nanak might have been silent on homosexuality, he presented an unambiguous 
model for how life should be lived, and that model included procreation. In this argument, 
family for Guru Nanak and the subsequent Gurus meant a man, woman, and children, 
and they point to the Anand Karaj, the verses from the Guru Granth Sahib recited at a 
wedding ceremony, as justification for this view (see the full text of the verses at the end 
of this essay). 

For some, however, Guru Nanak’s silence on the issue could imply his acceptance of 
homosexuality. As one Sikh wrote on a “Sikhi” discussion board, 


Sikhism is in no way against gays. The Gurus studied many religions and homosexuality was 
interpreted as WRONG by most religions at the time. Guru Nanak preached what he agreed 
with. He agreed with the belief in one God and preached it. If he agreed that homosexuality 
was wrong he would have preached [that] also. 


Or, in a variation on the above argument, the Gurus’ silence on the issue makes it a 
nonissue, or at least not a Sikhi issue. They argue that the very notion of allowing or 


disallowing homosexuality has no meaning. Homosexuality is simply part of life in this 
world. Since the Guru Granth Sahib does not mention homosexuality, there is no reason to 
be opposed to it. Finally, some look to the text of the Anand Karaj, the wedding ceremony, 
and see that it is for the union of two souls. Since these souls are genderless, there is no 
prohibition against homosexual unions. 

While the Gurus do not explicitly discuss homosexuality, they do discuss sexuality in 
general. One of the “five thieves,” that is the five actions to avoid, is kam, or lust. For 
those arguing against the compatibility of homosexuality and Sikhism, homosexual sex- 
ual relations are seen as only lustful since there is no chance of procreation, and thus 
it is forbidden. The presumption here is that sexual expression outside of procreation is 
inherently lustful. Lust takes one’s mind off God and leads to moral wandering, hence 
all forms of lust are prohibited including homosexual practices. Predictably, opponents of 
this view argue that lust also exists in heterosexual relationships but it is not forbidden. 
Sex is not just for procreation in heterosexual unions, but rather sex can lead to a more 
loving relationship. Through proper sexual engagement the love for one’s own spouse 
should increase, and moral wandering is associated only with the pursuit of “other women” 
(par-nari), that is, women outside a monogamous relationship. In this view, homosexual 
people can also engage in sexual relations as an appropriate expression of their loving rela- 
tionship. These arguments often replicate, almost identically, many Christian arguments 
about the role of sex in creating both lust and love. 

Finally, many Sikhs argue that the fundamental tolerance within Sikhism demands that 
they accept homosexuals as equals. This argument has come to the fore most pressingly 
in Canada. The Sikh community has been established in Canada for at least a century, 
and their numbers and influence have grown to the extent that Sikhs are regularly elected 
to public office. As Canadians debated issues of homosexuality and marriage with the 
introduction of The Civil Marriage Act (Bill C-38) in the Parliament, Sikh politicians 
were forced to enter the fray. Invariably, Sikh elected officials drew upon the tradition of 
tolerance within Sikhism in support of the Act. Mr. Navdeep Bains (Mississauga-Brampton 
South, Liberal) entered the official Parliamentary record on this issue with a letter entitled, 
“Rights Are Rights Are Rights.” He begins the letter by recalling his youth as a Sikh; he 
felt marginalized by his beliefs and his outward appearance (most notably the keeping 
of his hair and the wearing of a pug, and later a turban). Much of this marginalization 
changed when a Mr. Dhillon earned the right to wear his turban as a member of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police. This was a landmark court decision and marked, in many ways, 
the culmination of the Sikhs, long struggle for recognition and equality within Canada. 
He concludes by stating that based on his experience and the historic court decisions 
he has confidence in the protection of religious freedoms. Since individual freedom is a 
cornerstone of society, this freedom should also extend to same-sex marriages. 

The passage of The Civil Marriage Act (Bill C-38) did not end the issue, however. Sikhs 
were now faced with the prospect of same-sex marriages being performed in Gurdwaras 
(Sikh Temples). In India, a key Sikh leader, Giani Joginder Singh Vedanti, Jathedar of 
Akal Takhat Sahib, issued an edict prohibiting same-sex marriages from being performed 
in Gurdwaras. The World Sikh Organization recognizes the authority of the Akal Takhat, 
but the organization is also clear that they will continue to support same-sex unions 
in Canada, and they interpreted the statement of the Akal Takhat as supporting their 
position. They argue that the position taken by the Akal Takhat was in keeping with the 
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December 2004 ruling of the Canadian Supreme Court, which held that religious places of 
worship could not be compelled to conduct same-sex marriages. Therefore, the edict from 
the Akal Takhat does not prevent Sikhs from supporting the protection of Charter rights 
to protect a minority. Indeed, for many Sikhs the issue of same-sex marriages is viewed as 
a matter of human rights supported by the Canadian Constitution and Charter of Rights 
and Freedoms. The Charter, it is argued, is consistent with Sikh values of religious and 
social tolerance. Thus, the authority of the Akal Takhat is not undermined as the passing 
of legislation in Canada allowing for same-sex marriages has no bearing on the conduct of 
marriages in Gurdwaras. In principle, then, Sikhs could use the Sikh marriage ceremony 
to join same-sex couples in committed unions. It should be noted that to date this has not 
taken place and would be generally viewed within the Sikh community as standing outside 
the normative emphasis on procreative family life. But many Sikhs are supportive of the 
individual rights of others to enter into such same-sex unions, as the debate in Canada 
demonstrates. 


Wedding Hymns: Raag Suhie, Fourth Mehl, Guru Granth Sahib (pp. 773-774) 


One Universal Creator God. By The Grace Of The True Guru: 

In the first round of the marriage ceremony, the Lord sets out His Instructions for performing 
the daily duties of married life. 

Instead of the hymns of the Vedas to Brahma, embrace the righteous conduct of Dharma, 
and renounce sinful actions. 

Meditate on the Lord’s Name; embrace and enshrine the contemplative remembrance of the 
Naam. 

Worship and adore the Guru, the Perfect True Guru, and all your sins shall be dispelled. 

By great good fortune, celestial bliss is attained, and the Lord, Har, Har, seems sweet to the 
mind. 

Servant Nanak proclaims that, in this, the first round of the marriage ceremony, the 
marriage ceremony has begun. ||1'|| 

In the second round of the marriage ceremony, the Lord leads you to meet the True Guru, 
the Primal Being. 

With the Fear of God, the Fearless Lord in the mind, the filth of egotism is eradicated. 

In the Fear of God, the Immaculate Lord, sing the Glorious Praises of the Lord, and behold 
the Lord’s Presence before you. 

The Lord, the Supreme Soul, is the Lord and Master of the Universe; He is pervading and 
permeating everywhere, fully filling all spaces. 

Deep within, and outside as well, there is only the One Lord God. Meeting together, the 
humble servants of the Lord sing the songs of joy. 

Servant Nanak proclaims that, in this, the second round of the marriage ceremony, the 
unstruck sound current of the Shabad resound. ||2!| 

In the third round of the marriage ceremony, the mind is filled with Divine Love. 

Meeting with the humble Saints of the Lord, I have found the Lord, by great good fortune. 

I have found the Immaculate Lord, and I sing the Glorious Praises of the Lord. I speak the 
Word of the Lord’s Bani. 

By great good fortune, I have found the humble Saints, and I speak the Unspoken Speech of 
the Lord. 

The Name of the Lord, Har, Har, Har, vibrates and resounds within my heart; meditating on 
the Lord, I have realized the destiny inscribed upon my forehead. 

Servant Nanak proclaims that, in this, the third round of the marriage ceremony, the mind 
is filled with Divine Love for the Lord. ||3]| 

In the fourth round of the marriage ceremony, my mind has become peaceful; I have found 


the Lord. 
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As Gurmukh, I have met Him, with intuitive ease; the Lord seems so sweet to my mind and 
body. 

The Lord seems so sweet; I am pleasing to my God. Night and day, I lovingly focus my 
consciousness on the Lord. 

I have obtained my Lord and Master, the fruit of my mind’s desires. The Lord’s Name 
resounds and resonates. 

The Lord God, my Lord and Master, blends with His bride, and her heart blossoms forth in 
the Naam. 

Servant Nanak proclaims that, in this, the fourth round of the marriage ceremony, we have 


found the Eternal Lord God. |]4||2]| 
Post Wedding Hymn (Traditional) 


My marriage is performed, O’ my father! 
By Guru’s instruction I have obtained God. 
The darkness of my ignorance is removed. 
The Guru has blazed the very bright light of Divine knowledge. 
The Guru given Divine knowledge is shedding lustre and the darkness is dispelled. 
I have therefore found the priceless gem of God’s Name. 
My malady of ego has departed and my anguish is over. 
Under Guru’s instruction I myself have eaten up my self-conceit. 
I have obtained God of immortal form, as my spouse. 
He is imperishable and so dies or goes not. 
The marriage has been solemnized, O’ my father! 
and by Guru’s instruction, I have found God. 
DANIEL MICHON 
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SODOM. See Bible 


SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION. The Southern Baptist Convention (SBC) 
is the largest Protestant denomination in the United States, with roughly 16 million 
members and 40,000 loosely affiliated churches. The SBC has been a strong conservative 
voice against the acceptance of homosexuality in American society and religion. Indeed, 
since the denomination adopted a more fundamentalist approach to Christian faith and 
practice during the 1980s and 1990s, the SBC has fought against the recognition of gay 
and lesbian rights and against the full inclusion of homosexual persons within the church 
or society at large. 

The primary basis for the SBC’s opposition to gay rights or to viewing homosexuality 
as a natural orientation is the SBC’s literal interpretation of the Bible. The Bible is 
viewed as the infallible and inspired word of God that spells out God’s plans for humanity 
for all time. The biblical passages that speak against same-sex relations (Leviticus 18, 20; 
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Romans 1) are interpreted as condemning all same-sex expressions for all times. Those who 
interpret these passages differently are severely criticized for not sufficiently recognizing 
and applying the authority of the Bible to everyday life and to controversial matters. The 
biblical statements against same-sex relations are seen as plain and straightforward. Based 
on this reading of the Bible the SBC strongly opposes the normalization of homosexuality 
within mainstream society and within other church groups. 

Through its Ethics and Religious Liberty Commission, as well as through its annual 
conventions, the SBC has issued various statements over the years against homosexuality. 
For example, the SBC has maintained that biological and psychological research on the 
causation of homosexuality is misrepresented in the media so as to favor the normalization 
of same-sex relations. The SBC asserts that there simply is no such thing as a homosexual 
person. In this view all human beings are intended by God to be heterosexual at birth, but 
some individuals—acting on a distorted self-image due to human sin—mistakenly identify 
themselves as gay, lesbian, bisexual, or transgendered. From the perspective of the SBC 
homosexuality is not an orientation but a disordered and perverted behavior, a distortion of 
God’s intention for human sexuality. Individuals are not born with a homosexual identity 
but through psychological trauma choose a gay lifestyle against the natural order. 

The Southern Baptist Convention generally follows the lead of NARTH, the National 
Association for Research and Therapy of Homosexuality, founded by Joseph Nicolosi. 
NARTH is a conservative association of psychologists that views homosexuality as a 
pathology arising from psychological and social causes that should be treated as a disorder 
rather than understood as a given orientation to be lived out. In this view they stand 
in disagreement with the American Psychological Association. According to NARTH 
there are three false myths about homosexuality: 1) that homosexuality is normal and 
biologically determined, 2) that homosexual persons cannot change and lead heterosexual 
lives without doing significant psychological damage to themselves, and 3) that children 
should be taught that homosexuality is as normal and healthy as heterosexuality, and that 
teenagers should be encouraged to express their same-sex attractions. The SBC concurs 
with NARTH that homosexuality is abnormal, that homosexual persons can in fact lead 
productive heterosexual lives through reparative therapy, and that children should be 
taught that homosexuality is a dangerous and unhealthy choice against heterosexuality as 
the exclusively normative form of sexual expression given by God. 

Theologically, the Southern Baptist Convention understands same-sex relations as sinful 
and as a violation of God’s law revealed in the Bible. Individuals who engage in same-sex 
relations and do not repent of this sin are not to be encouraged or ultimately tolerated 
in the community of faith. To engage in homosexual sex is no more a sin than adultery 
or other serious sins of the flesh, but such acts should be treated as serious sins regardless 
of the increasing acceptance of homosexuality in the popular culture. Indeed, from the 
view of the SBC, if a person does not repent of same-sex relations then that person may 
be putting himself (and here the emphasis is on men) at greater risk of engaging in acts of 
pedophilia and other sexually disordered and destructive behaviors. 

Same-sex relations should not be given any special legal protections. The official pol- 
icy statements of the Southern Baptist Convention argue that same-sex marriage would 
undermine the traditional role of heterosexual marriage as a public good. (In 1997 the 
Southern Baptist Convention initiated a boycott of the Walt Disney Company when the 


company adopted policies that supported full rights for domestic same-sex partners. The 
boycott was called off in 2005.) In the view of the SBC only heterosexual marriages allow 
for appropriate childbearing and rearing. Children need both mothers and fathers, both 
male and female role models. Same-sex marriage would hurt children, from this perspec- 
tive, as children would be more susceptible to a range of psychological and social problems 
including increased incidences of drug addition, depression, and sexual promiscuity. Thus 
same-sex couples should not be permitted to adopt children. In these various ways the 
SBC views same-sex marriage as a danger not only to Christian faith, but also to society 
as a whole. Homosexual relationships are a threat to traditional families. 

Still, the Southern Baptist Convention encourages its followers to love the homosex- 
ual person, while condemning homosexual behavior (love the sinner, hate the sin). By 
expressing love for the homosexual person the Southern Baptist Church hopes that the 
homosexual person will realize the need to refrain from same-sex relations, and will also 
be more open to seeking appropriate reparative therapy so that they might be able to 
be healed of their homosexuality and enter into productive heterosexual relationships as 
God intended. The Southern Baptist Convention encourages its members to engage in 
outreach to homosexual persons. At its 2003 annual meeting in Phoenix, Arizona, the 
Southern Baptist Convention called upon its members to establish a nationwide campaign 
to convert gays into ex-gays. If people choosing the gay lifestyle would accept Jesus as 
their savior and repent of the sinful and destructive lifestyle, then God would heal them 
of their homosexuality so that they could become heterosexual. 

JEFFREY S. SIKER 
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TAOISM. Taoism is a philosophical and later a religious system that derives for the most 
part from the Tao Te Ching, ascribed traditionally to the Chinese philosopher Lao Tzu, 
but probably not written down until the third century BCE. “Tao” is the Chinese term for 
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“path” and refers to how the universe works in its effortless natural order. To follow the 
Tao human beings must learn to join this effortless flow of life and refrain from all striving 
and desire. This leads to true freedom and enlightenment. A principal philosophy and 
system of religion of China based on the teachings of Lao Tzu in the sixth century BC and 
on subsequent revelations, it advocates preserving and restoring the Tao in the body and 
the cosmos. As a religious system Taoism borrowed various features from both Mahayana 
Buddhism and from Confucianism. 

Taoists view the world as system of balances between various opposing principles focused 
in the notions of yin and yang. Yin includes all things feminine, and yang includes all 
things masculine. For this reason heterosexual relationships are viewed as maintaining a 
welcome balance between yin and yang. Still, every human being has both yin and yang 
within them. Some men (who represent the yang) have a very strong presence of yin 
(the feminine) within them, so that homosexual relations are in principle not a problem 
within Taoist tradition. In practice, however, many Taoists are also strongly influenced 
by Confucian tradition, which emphasizes the duty of sons to continue the family line 
through procreation. Thus, while homosexual acts in and of themselves are not wrong 
in Taoist tradition, they are more accepted if the individuals also reproduce children. 
The Tao Te Ching and the Zhuangzi, the scriptures for Taoism, do not expressly forbid 
same-sex relations. Neither does the list of sinful deeds in the Confucian tradition refer to 
homosexuality. Even in the Taoist pantheon there are gods and goddesses who live with 
other deities of the same sex. For example, the mountain god Shanshen is always depicted 
as living with the god Tudi (a deified human), and both are males. Thus in the religious 
beliefs of Taoism there is no prohibition against homosexuality, though there are ethical 
pressures to have children at the same time. 
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TWO SPIRIT PEOPLES. See Native American Peoples 


UNITARIAN UNIVERSALISM. Dating back to the sixteenth century in Transylvania 
(the Unitarian roots) and the eighteenth century in the United States (the Universal- 
ist roots), the Unitarian Universalist Association has a long history of emphasizing the 
freedom of the human will and the loving benevolence of God. In 1819 William Ellery 
Channing, a Unitarian minister, delivered a sermon entitled ‘Unitarian Christianity,’ 
which gave the Unitarian movement significant shape. In 1825 the American Unitar- 
ian Association was organized in Boston, Massachusetts. The Universalists organized in 
1793, and stressed that all people are God’s children and would be saved by God, in 
contrast to much of the Calvinist preaching of eighteenth century America. The Univer- 
salists were the first to ordain women to ministry (1863). Both denominations continued to 
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emphasize religious liberty and freedom. In 1961 the two denominations merged to become 
the Unitarian Universalist Association (UUA). The UUA has always been prominent in 
advocating civil rights and racial and cultural diversity. Its current strong support of gay, 
lesbian, bisexual, and transgender persons fits squarely within its liberal religious tradition. 

The first Principle of the Unitarian Universalist faith speaks to “the inherent worth 
and dignity of all people.” Both the Unitarians and the Universalists have had a long and 
proud history of Social Activism and progressive thinking since their inception. Many 
Unitarians and Universalists have been, if not pioneers, at least very strong supporters 
of such progressive ideas as the abolition of slavery, women’s suffrage, public education, 
kindergartens, and social welfare programs of all sorts. So it is perhaps not altogether 
surprising that the denomination has endorsed equal rights for members of the GLBT 
community. Still, at no prior time has it given such sustained and public support like that 
currently given to GLBT people. Yet it has not always been so. 

Until the UUA began to move away from mainstream Christianity and to a more inclu- 
sive interpretation of the Bible, there does not seem to have been a great deal of discussion 
within Unitarianism or Universalism about GLBT people. Like their more traditional 
Christian brethren, the early Unitarians and Universalists seem to have taken a fairly 
standard view of human sexuality. It may be that the Transcendentalist movement had 
much to do with the UUA’s current acceptance of “alternate sexuality.” The Transcen- 
dentalist movement opened the door for a less Bible-centered Unitarianism, one more 
tolerant of nonconformity. 

By the turn of the century, with the help of the Transcendentalists, the Unitarians had 
moved completely away from the Bible-centered beliefs of their forefathers, asserting the 
importance of love for God and humanity, but without an exclusively Christian focus. 

Throughout the first half of the twentieth century, there does not appear to have been 
much significant progress in the area of GLBT rights within the denomination. Two 
direct influences which were significant during this period were the Humanist Manifesto 
of 1933, which called for a “non-theistic, non-supernatural religion,” and the group known 
as the Humiliati, formed in 1946. Both of these served to create within the Universalists a 
more universal approach to religion, thereby moving the Universalists further away from 
a strictly Christ-centered Christianity. 

In 1951 the Mattachine Society was founded by Harry Hay, who on occasion attended a 
Unitarian congregation. The Mattachine Society was formed to help homosexuals realize 
their collective histories and experiences and is often considered the beginning of the 
contemporary organized gay-rights movement in the United States. Within Unitarian and 
Universalist churches, there began to be agreement that there was much more that united 
them than separated them. 

The Unitarians and the Universalists consolidated in 1961 and now as the UUA con- 
tributed significantly to the Civil Rights movement, which gained momentum throughout 
the decade. In the mid-1960s gay and lesbian Unitarian Universalists (UUs) began meeting 
in secret, forming groups to support one another and to socialize. By the early 1970s Uni- 
tarian Universalists for Gay and Lesbian Concerns, the predecessor to the current support 
group Interweave, was formed. In September of 1969, the UU minister Reverend James L. 
Stoll publicly declared his homosexuality at the Student Religious Liberals (Youth) Con- 
ference held in LaForet, Colorado. This public declaration led to the now famous 1970 
UU General Assembly General Resolution that urged “all people to bring an end to all 
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discrimination against homosexuals, homosexuality, bisexuals, and bisexuality.” The pas- 
sage of this resolution was quickly followed by the founding of the Unitarian Universalist 
Gay Caucus, whose mission was to lobby for the creation of a UU office of Gay affairs. 

Concurrently, the denomination was mounting an educational effort to foster more 
positive attitudes toward homosexuality and bisexuality. The comprehensive sexuality 
curriculum, About Your Sexuality was published in 1971 for youth, and The Invisible Minority 
for adults appeared in 1972. The UU General Assemblies of 1973 and 1974 voted to 
establish and fund an “Office of Gay Affairs,” staffed by gay people, to serve as a resource 
for the Association. By 1986 the name had been changed to the “Office of Lesbian and Gay 
Concerns.” In 1993, the Director of the Office of Lesbian and Gay Concerns became a full- 
time position, and that same year the name was changed to “Office of Lesbian, Bisexual, 
and Gay Concerns” to reflect a commitment to the bisexual community. In April of 1996, 
the name was changed again to its current title of “Office of Bisexual, Gay, Lesbian, and 
Transgender Concerns” to reflect the denomination’s concern for transgender issues as 
well. 

In 1980 the UU General Assembly passed a resolution urging both the UUA and 
the UU Minister’s Association to assist in helping openly out gay ministers. And in 
1984 the General Assembly passed a resolution affirming the practice of UUA clergy 
performing Services of Union between same-gender couples. The Assembly also requested 
that the Department of Ministerial and Congregational Services develop and distribute 
supporting materials for same-sex unions. Additionally, in 1989 the UUA launched an 
initiative to establish congregations as “Welcoming Congregations.” This was based on 
a 1987 committee report that found many negative attitudes, prejudices, and profound 
ignorance about bisexual, gay, and lesbian people, that had resulted in the exclusion 
of bisexual, gay, and lesbian people from UUA churches. This program has sought to 
educate congregations with workshops such as “How Homophobia Hurts Heterosexuals” 
and “Biblical Perspectives on Homosexuality.” At the same time, Interweave succeeded 
UUs for Gay and Lesbian Concerns, and expanded its goals to include the creation of 
local groups for bisexual, gay, lesbian, and transgender Unitarian Universalists, with the 
aim of providing support, social interaction, and the sharing of life issues. Interweave also 
sought to provide outreach to the larger bisexual, gay, lesbian, and transgender community 
in order to publicize the religious alternative offered by Unitarian Universalism. The 
Welcoming Congregation program was revised to include gender-neutral pronouns in 
April 2002. Since then it has been expanded to a second curriculum, Living the Welcoming 
Congregation, and is used not only by Unitarian Universalists but has also been adapted by 
other faith traditions to fit their own contexts. 

In May 2002, the Rev. Sean Dennison was called to serve the South Valley UU 
congregation of Salt Lake City, Utah, and so became the first out transgender person in 
the UU ministry to be called to serve a congregation as a parish minister. One week later, 
the Rev. Laurie J. Auffant was called to serve Follen Church Society of Lexington, MA, 
thus becoming the first out transgender person in the UU ministry to be called to serve a 
congregation as a minister of religious education. 

Unitarian Universalist General Assemblies continue to pass resolutions condemning 
homophobia, AIDS discrimination, and hate crimes. The UUA has fought against the Boy 
Scouts of America’s policy of discrimination against gay and atheist scouts and leaders, and 
the Helms Amendment designed to restrict the travel rights of HIV-infected people into 
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the United States. Most recently, the denomination has been on the forefront in support 
of marriage equality for same-sex couples. In May of 2004 UUA President Rev. William 
G. Sinkford legally married Hillary and Julie Goodridge in Massachussetts. They had sued 

the State of Massachusetts successfully over the right to marry as a same-sex couple. 
Unitarian Universalists are clearly committed to continued advocacy for gay, lesbian, 
bisexual, and transgender people within society at large in order to bring about full and 
equal rights for GLBT people. As a denomination, the UUA has provided important 
leadership in the ongoing fight for such rights. This advocacy flows quite naturally from 
the First Principle of the UUA, which stresses the inherent worth and dignity of all people. 
JOHN WRIGHT AND BARB GREVE 
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THE UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA. The United Church of Canada is the largest 
Protestant denomination in Canada, with Anglicans in Canada making up the next 
largest group. The denomination was formed in 1925 through a merger of various churches 
in Canada, primarily the Congregational, Methodist, and Presbyterian churches. The 
United Church of Canada has historically been one of the more liberal and progressive 
denominations in North America, with roughly 3 million Canadians belonging to the 
church. 

The debate over the status of homosexual persons in the United Church of Canada 
began officially when in 1972 the church’s General Council undertook a comprehensive 
study of human sexuality. (The General Council of the church had, in 1960, passed a 
resolution identifying homosexual behavior as sinful.) After several years a task force on 
human sexuality presented its report in 1980, in which it concluded that there was no 
reason in principle why mature, self-accepting homosexual persons should not be ordained 
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or commissioned by the church. The General Council referred the task force’s report for 
further study by the church at large. In 1982 gay and lesbian members of the United 
Church of Canada formed the group Affirm, a support group for homosexual members 
of the church. Another task force was commissioned to study the issues, and in 1984 
the group’s report was completed, “Sexual Orientation and the Eligibility for the Order of 
Ministry.” The task force recommended that sexual orientation should not, in and of itself, 
be determinative of whether or not a person was approved for ordination in the United 
Church of Canada. The recommendation did not receive wide support, and so the General 
Council promoted a wider study across the church. The church created “The National 
Coordinating Group for the Programme of Study and Dialogue on Sexual Orientations, 
Lifestyles and Ministry,” which was charged with the task of making a further report on 
the issues to the 1986 or 1988 General Council meeting. The national group helped to 
organize many local studies. Most local groups remained opposed to the ordination of 
openly gay or lesbian ministers. But the national group concluded that the church should 
welcome lesbian, gay, and bisexual persons to the life and ministry of the church just as 
heterosexual persons were welcome. The group also recommended that the church develop 
liturgical rites to bless same-sex unions. These recommendations caused a great deal of 
tension within the church, with some congregations leaving the denomination in protest. 

In its August 1988 meeting, the General Council affirmed that all persons professing 
faith in Jesus Christ were eligible to be considered for ordained ministry, regardless of their 
sexual orientation. In 1992 the General Council approved the development of liturgical 
and pastoral resources for same-sex covenants to be made available to congregations 
wishing to bless such unions. In August of 2000 the United Church of Canada approved 
a resolution recognizing that all human sexual orientations (heterosexual, homosexual, 
bisexual) are a gift from God and part of God’s diverse creative activity. It further resolved 
to advocate for the civil recognition of same-sex partnerships. In August of 2003 the 
General Council officially called upon the Canadian government to recognize same- 
sex marriage in Canada’s marriage legislation. When Canada officially allowed same-sex 
marriages in 2005 the United Church of Canada congratulated the government and argued 
that the institution of marriage would be enhanced, not diminished, in the process. 

In official statements, particularly in the document “Of Love and Justice: Toward the 
Civil Recognition of Same-Sex Marriage,” the United Church of Canada has argued 
that the biblical prohibitions against homosexuality do not in fact directly address gay or 
lesbian sexual orientation or expression as currently understood. For example, the story of 
Sodom and Gomorrah in Genesis 19 addressed not homosexuality per se, but inhospitality 
and homosexual rape. The Levitical prohibitions (Leviticus 18 and 20) addressed not 
homosexual orientation and practice as currently understood, but patriarchal and outdated 
understandings of human sexuality in general. The passage from 1 Corinthians 6:9 dealt 
with male prostitutes and pederasts, not consenting male adults. And the passage from 
Romans 1:26 to 1:27 addressed first century notions of what was or was not considered 
natural without anything like the current understanding of sexual orientation. 

Since 1992 the United Church of Canada has supported same-sex unions and advocated 
for governmental recognition of such unions. In 2003 the church officially recognized the 
covenanting of same-gender couples within the church. Some churches have recorded such 
unions as marriages, while others have recorded them as same-sex covenants. Although 
marriage is still largely seen as a covenant between a man and a woman, the United 
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Church of Canada does not hold a sacramental view of marriage. It does place a very high 
value on the significance of marriage vows, and the vows between a man and a woman 
are extremely similar to the vows that have been developed between same-gender couples. 
Since the church does not see procreation as a primary purpose of marriage, the notion 
of procreation as a significant distinction between heterosexual and homosexual unions is 
not viewed as a major difference. 
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THE UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST. The United Church of Christ (UCC) is a 
mainline Protestant denomination, with roots dating back to early Christianity. It was 
founded in 1957, as a merger between the Congregational-Christian Churches and the 
Evangelical and Reformed Churches, all of which trace their beginnings to the days of 
the Protestant reformation. Since the late 1960s, the denominational policies and leader- 
ship of the UCC have been supportive, affirming, and often prophetic in the movement 
for lesbian/gay/bisexual/transgender (LGBT) equality. With approximately six thousand 
congregations, the United Church of Christ is smaller in numbers than some Christian 
denominations. Even so, the UCC has been present and vocal in the religious and political 
work to end homophobia in national, state, and local arenas. 

The denomination has also played a significant role in the religious life of gay, lesbian, 
bisexual, and transgender persons. This has been most notable through the work of the 
UCC Coalition for Lesbian/Gay/Bisexual/Transgender Concerns (begun in 1972), a self- 
created support and advocacy group for lesbian, gay, bisexual, transgender persons, and 
heterosexual allies. The Open and Affirming movement (begun in 1985) is perhaps the 
most well-known program of the UCC Coalition. Open and Affirming (ONA) is a process 
through which local churches, seminaries, and other settings of the denomination engage 
in study and then proceed to a vote declaring themselves “Open and affirming of lesbian, 
gay, and bisexual persons (more recently adding transgender) in all aspects of church life 
and leadership.” 

Many in the United Church of Christ look to a few historic moments as key milestones 
in the lives of gay, lesbian, bisexual, and transgender persons in the church. For example, 
in 1972, the United Church of Christ Gay Caucus (now the UCC Coalition for LGBT 
Concerns) was founded by about thirty-five people, and continues to grow in numbers 
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and programs. Also in 1972, the Golden Gate Association ordained the Rev. Bill Johnson 
as the first openly gay or lesbian clergyperson within the mainstream Christian church. 
Since that time, the number of openly gay, lesbian, bisexual, and transgender clergy being 
ordained and coming out continues to increase. This has not been achieved without 
significant struggle and pain on the part of many who have not been called (hired), 
have been asked to leave churches, or have simply not been taken seriously as candidates 
for ministry because of their openness about their sexual identity. As a result of this 
historic struggle for justice, the ordination and placement process for openly lesbian, 
gay, bisexual, and transgender clergy is much more positive today than in the past. In 
many congregations and associations, the sexual orientation of a candidate for ministry is 
believed to be insignificant in the considerations of one’s appropriateness for ordination. 
Therefore, many gay, lesbian, bisexual, and transgender clergy are ordained with the full 
support and are held to the same ethical standards as their heterosexual colleagues. 

During the past three decades, there have been many steps taken by the denomination, 
setting new standards and breaking new ground in the work for justice for LGBT persons in 
the church. For example, several pronouncements and resolutions adopted by the General 
Synod (the biannual denominational gathering of church delegates) have increased support 
and understanding for the concerns of LGBT persons. In 1985 and then again in 1997, the 
denomination released reports and studies on human sexuality, each more progressive in 
insight about sexual identity and advocacy for LGBT persons. Another milestone in the 
struggle for justice occurred in 2003 when the General Synod voted a resolution calling 
for the full inclusion of transgender persons into the life of the church. Again, this was a 
first for a mainline Christian denomination. 

From the Local Church to the Office of the Denominational President. The United 
Church of Christ is organized in the democratic, free-church tradition. Specifically this 
means that local churches exist within a covenantal relationship with one another and the 
denomination as a whole. Parishes, associations (organized networks of local churches), 
conferences (organized networks of associations), and the national offices all operate 
independently of one another, yet in covenant together. For example, each church owns 
its own property, calls (hires) its own pastor(s), and votes its own policies. The associations 
are charged with the responsibility of ordaining clergy and maintaining standards for 
all religious professionals. In the same manner, delegates of the denomination gather 
every two years to form the General Synod. At this meeting, social policy is passed and 
resolutions are voted which direct the focus of the denomination as a whole. However, 
General Synod delegates are always careful to say, “We speak to the churches, not for the 
churches.” In essence, this affirms the covenantal structure and local autonomy of each 
congregation. 

A good example of how this structure functions can be found in the ordination process. 
Individuals who feel the vocational call to ordained ministry request the endorsement of 
the local church. In turn, the local church recommends persons to the association com- 
mittee on ministry, which examines candidates and determines their fitness for ministry. 
The fitness standards are established by an office of the denomination, and implemented 
by the association. Candidates for ministry become ordained after having met the require- 
ments, and received a call (offer of a position) to a local church or other position of ministry. 
This flow of shared vision and responsibility is only possible through a commitment to the 
covenantal relationship, binding all in good faith. 
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Over the years, this democratic structure has proven to be of great significance in the 
lives of gay, lesbian, bisexual, and transgender laity and clergy. For example, there have 
been numerous General Synod pronouncements and resolutions affirming the gifts and 
graces of gay, lesbian, bisexual, and transgender clergy, lay leaders, and church members. 
On the denominational leadership level, there have been openly gay, lesbian, bisexual, and 
transgender persons functioning for decades. However, since the General Synod speaks 
“to the churches, not for the churches,” local churches are free to do as they please. Thus, 
they may deny ordination or refuse to call an LGBT pastor. Conversely, if the members of 
a local church vote to call an openly lesbian or gay pastor, they are free to do that despite 
what the association, conference, or other nearby local churches might say. 

This can be confusing and disheartening for gay, lesbian, bisexual, and transgender 
persons who are drawn to the UCC because of its reputation for progressive social policies. 
They may find that their own local church does not operate under the same assumptions 
and beliefs that they experienced in a different location or level of the denomination. On 
the other hand, it has empowered autonomous communities to break out of oppressive 
traditions and respond to the experience of God in their midst. It is this democratic 
structure that has enabled the United Church of Christ to lead the way in the ordination 
and placement of openly gay and lesbian clergy and the growth of the Open and Affirming 
movement. This polity also allows individuals members and leaders within the UCC to 
speak to legislative and political concerns as part of the United Church of Christ, if not 
for the United Church of Christ. 

While the direction of the denomination has been increasingly supportive of gay, les- 
bian, bisexual, and transgender concerns, there are some church members and leaders 
who oppose both the ordination of gay, lesbian, bisexual, and transgender clergy and the 
Open and Affirming movement. Because the covenantal relationship values the auton- 
omy of churches and church members, the right to speak freely one’s dissent is always 
respected. 

Social Policy and Practice. The United Church of Christ has the most comprehensive 
body of social justice policies addressing lesbian, gay, and bisexual concerns of any Christian 
denomination in the United States. These policies serve as a beacon of hope not only to 
UCC members, but to numerous Christians in other faith traditions. To the extent that 
they are embodied by the United Church of Christ local congregations, they bring to 
life the liberating Word of Jesus Christ, calling forth a new humanity unfettered by 
antigay prejudice and discrimination based on sexual orientation. The first of these social 
policies was adopted on April 12, 1969 by the Council for Christian Social Action. This 
“Resolution on Homosexuals and the Law” declared “. .. its opposition to all laws which 
make private homosexual relations between consenting adults a crime and thus urges their 
repeal ...” In 1997, the “Resolution Calling on the Church for Greater Leadership to 
End Discrimination Against Gays and Lesbians” was passed by the General Synod. This 
resolution called for “... the passage of a federal gay and lesbian civil rights law ... an 
end to all state ‘sodomy laws’ ... passage of domestic partner laws ... lifting of the ban 
on gays and lesbians in the military” and other political and legal action. In addition to 
these, there have been more than twenty social policies ranging from those of “Deploring 
the Violation of Civil Rights of Gay and Bisexual Persons” (1977), to the “Resolution 
Affirming Gay, Lesbian, and Bisexual Persons and Their Ministries” (1991), to a few 
resolutions in support for equal marriage rights. As the social and religious realities change 
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for lesbian, gay, bisexual, and transgender persons, bodies of the United Church of Christ 
will continue to speak messages of justice to religious and civic leaders and institutions. 

Within the denomination there exist opportunities for dialogue concerning issues of 
importance to gay, lesbian, bisexual, and transgender church members. For example in 
1997, a pastoral letter of the Conference Ministers of the United Church of Christ entitled, 
“A Call to Dialogue” was published. Conference Ministers wrote, “... let us explore our 
faith in relation to these issues: the meaning of Christian marriage, the blessing of unions 
among same-sex couples, the honoring of diverse expressions of loving and caring human 
relationships, being guided in all things by the love of Jesus ...” In 1998, President Paul 
Sherry wrote a pastoral letter entitled, “Now, No Condemnation” as a response to a 
particularly vitriolic rise in antigay hate crimes and verbal assault on gay and lesbian 
persons. (That We May All Be One: Thirty Years of United Church of Christ Social Justice 
Policy Statements on Lesbian, Gay, and Bisexual Concerns, The United Church Board for 
Homeland Ministries, division of the American Missionary Association, and The UCC 
Office for Church in Society, June 1999.) 

The Changing Roles of Gay/Lesbian/Bisexual/Transgender Persons in the UCC. 
The visible roles of lesbian, gay, bisexual, and transgender clergy and laity have been 
changing and evolving since the beginning of the UCC. Although there have always been 
LGBT members and ministers in the church, the movement for lesbian, gay, bisexual, and 
transgender justice intensified in the late 1960s and has been growing rapidly ever since. 
In its initial stages, much attention was focused on the numerous ways that church and 
society victimized and oppressed gay and lesbian individuals. Providing informal networks 
of support and speaking to the legal discrimination of gay persons in the law grew into 
a more organized effort to support the ordination of openly gay and lesbian clergy. With 
the creation of the UCC Caucus for Gay Concerns by a small group of activists within 
the church, the movement became more organized, more focused, and significantly larger. 
Lesbian, gay, and bisexual persons have moved from singing protest songs in the hallways 
of General Synod to creating a large choir providing music leadership in General Synod 
celebrations of worship. Several settings of the church including seminaries, conferences, 
and youth fellowships, along with almost 600 churches have declared themselves Open and 
Affirming. Virtually every conference and church has to respond to the growing number 
of visible lesbian and gay clergy in the placement process of pastors. There have been 
new church starts, campus ministries, and established congregations seeking membership 
in the UCC with a particular ministry to LGBT persons. The UCC Coalition for LGBT 
Concerns holds a seat on the denomination’s Executive Council, and the Executive and 
Minister for Gay, Lesbian, Bisexual, and Transgender Concerns, and HIV/AIDS Ministries 
has been a national staff position for several years. 

The number of lives reached by the work of the UCC Coalition of LGBT Concerns 
has expanded significantly. For example, over time there have been more that thirty-four 
thousand individuals and congregations that have contacted the Coalition with interest 
in its work. At present, the newsletter mailing list includes more than 600 churches and 
800-900 members and supporters. Throughout its ministry, the focus of the Coalition 
has changed and evolved to include an active program focused on the creation and 
distribution of resources, pastoral care, advocacy, and coalition building within and beyond 
the denomination. The Coalition’s primary programs are the Open and Affirming, Youth 
and Young Adult, and Communications (Web site and newsletter) programs. Groups 
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related to the Coalition include an active parent’s and friend’s organization as well as 
specific outreach to persons of color, bisexuals, and transgender persons. At present there 
is a growing focus on joining with others to build a multicultural, multiracial, open and 
affirming, justice with peace church, reflective of the UCC motto, “That we may all be 
one” (John 17:22). 

Finally, in June of 2005, the United Church of Christ 25th General Synod convened 
in Atlanta. During a time of much national controversy about same-sex couples’ right to 
marry, this setting of the UCC took a significant, and in the view of the church, prophetic 
step forward. The resolution, “In the Support of Equal Marriage Rights for All” affirmed, 
“... equal marriage rights for all couples, regardless of gender”, and affirmed equal access 
to “the rights, protections, and quality of life conferred by the recognition of marriage”. 
This resolution also called for local churches to adopt wedding policies “that do not 
discriminate against gay and lesbian couples”, as well as encourage all levels of the church 
to urge legislation to support marriage equality. This timely legislation exemplifies the 
UCC’s responsive and responsible role in the religious liberation of GLBT persons. 

LEANNE MCCALL TIGERT 
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THE UNITED METHODIST CHURCH. The United Methodist Church, the second 
largest Protestant religious body in the United States, is broadly representative of the 
geographical, social, and theological diversity of the nation; its struggle over homosexuality 
reflects the complexity and intensity of the national controversy. United Methodists have 
offered ministry to homosexual persons and championed their civil rights. Yet there are 
sharp differences within the church over whether sexual relationships between two people 
of the same sex are compatible with Christian teaching. 
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The Struggle Over Policies on Homosexuality. There has never been any official exclu- 
sion of gay and lesbian persons from participation as members of United Methodist congre- 
gations. Many United Methodist congregations, most notably Glide Memorial Church in 
San Francisco, are at the forefront of the movement for full inclusion of gays and lesbians 
in church and society. Many others, on the other hand, are part of a movement aimed 
at the transformation of homosexuals into heterosexuals. Most congregations likely pay 
little attention to the issues related to homosexuality, and anecdotal evidence suggests 
that most simply accept all individuals with no questions asked. 

At the national level initial United Methodist policies on homosexuality arose from 
a concern for ministry to homosexual persons and a commitment to secure their civil 
rights. A statement expressing this concern was introduced as part of a new “Statement 
on Social Principles” at the 1972 meetings of the General Conference, the law-making 
body of the United Methodist Church. This statement resulted from four years of study 
and was recommended by fifty-four of the fifty-seven members of the appropriate leg- 
islative committee. Several delegates, however, had grave concerns about the issues of 
homosexuality. The highly emotional debate resulted in two major changes that continue 
to shape the debate today. The following clause was added: “though we do not condone 
the practice of homosexuality and consider this practice incompatible with Christian teaching” 
(emphasis added). Also a statement was added affirming that the church would not recog- 
nize marriages between two persons of the same sex. 

There have been several unsuccessful attempts to change the “incompatibility” clause. 
At the 2004 General Conference an attempt to change the clause by recognizing “that 
Christians disagree on the compatibility of homosexual practice with Christian teaching” 
was defeated by a vote of 579 to 376. The marriage issue has evolved into the issue 
of whether United Methodist pastors can officiate at ceremonies celebrating the union 
of persons of the same sex. During the 1990s there was an increase in pastors who, 
usually quietly, were celebrating such unions. Two Annual Conferences (regional bodies) 
proposed to regularize this practice but were halted by decisions by the Judicial Council 
(the supreme court of the church). After much debate the 1996 General Conference 
voted 553 to 321 to add the following sentence to the Social Principles: “Ceremonies that 
celebrate homosexual unions shall not be conducted by our ministers and shall not be 
conducted in our churches.” 

Disagreement on these issues led not only to legislative changes but also to considerable 
litigation within the church judicial system. There has been a pattern of the General 
Conference and the Judicial Council continually tightening legislation as trial juries (of 
clerical peers) find ways to circumvent the apparent intent of previous laws and decisions. 
The Reverend Jimmy Creech was brought to trial in March 1998 for celebrating a same- 
sex union but was acquitted because the jury held that the Social Principles section of 
the Discipline (the United Methodist law book) where the prohibition was placed did 
not have the force of law. The Judicial Council then ruled that, despite the preamble 
to the Social Principles, the wording of this prohibition made clear the intention of the 
General Conference that it have the force of law. When Creech was later tried for another 
incidence of celebrating a same-sex union, he was found guilty and was stripped of his 
credentials as a United Methodist minister. The Reverend Greg Dell was also convicted 
under this church law and suspended from ministry. 
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An issue not discussed in 1972, the question of ordaining “practicing” (noncelibate) 
homosexuals, has also caused considerable debate and precipitated several trials and judicial 
decisions. The 1984 General Conference tried to end the debate with this addition to the 
Discipline: “Since the practice of homosexuality is incompatible with Christian teaching, 
self-avowed practicing homosexuals are not to be accepted as candidates, ordained as 
ministers, or appointed to serve in The United Methodist Church (United Methodist 
Church 1984, 189).” 

After the Reverend Karen Dammann publicly acknowledged her committed same- 
sex relationship, she was put on trial in March 2004 for “practices declared by the United 
Methodist Church to be incompatible with Christian teachings.” Dammann’s congregation 
was aware of her committed same-sex relationship yet supportive of her ministry. A jury of 
thirteen fellow clergy in the Pacific Northwest Annual (regional) Conference found her not 
guilty on the grounds that they could not find in United Methodist law a clear declaration 
that “the practice of homosexuality is incompatible with Christian teaching.” Subsequently 
the Judicial Council affirmed that practicing homosexuals cannot be appointed as pastors 
to United Methodist churches. 

The Reverend Beth Stroud was convicted in December of 2004 on the charge of 
“practices incompatible with Christian teachings.” After her conviction, Stroud’s con- 
gregation welcomed her in a lay position. However, an appeals committee reversed the 
conviction the following April, finding in United Methodist legislation and Judicial Coun- 
cil decisions no precise definition of the words “practicing homosexual.” Thus the cycle 
continues. 

Advocacy Organizations. The United Methodist Church’s struggle over policies on ho- 
mosexuality illustrates James Davison Hunter’s thesis that culture wars are fought by the 
leaders and organizations at the extremes of the issues while most people are in the middle. 
A number of unofficial advocacy organizations, often acting within liberal or conservative 
coalitions, keep homosexuality issues at the forefront of media attention. Some of these 
organizations focus mainly on the local level and are support groups for individuals and 
congregations. Others are more politically active within the national church. 

Affirmation: United Methodists for Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual and Transgender Concerns, 
founded in 1975, witnesses and advocates that the lives of homosexual persons “are gifts of 
God, not rebellion against the divine will” (Affirmation Web site). After the 1984 Gen- 
eral Conference it created the Reconciling Congregation Program (now the Reconciling 
Ministries Network) which describes itself as “a national grassroots organization that exists 
to enable full participation of people of all sexual orientations and gender identities in the 
United Methodist Church, both in policy and practice” (Reconciling Ministries Network 
Web site). At General Conferences these organizations often work in concert with the 
Methodist Federation for Social Action, a broader-scope advocacy organization concerned 
with a number of social, political, and economic issues. 

The movement and ministry of Transforming Congregations began in 1988. It has in- 
tentionally sought a middle ground between hating and rejecting homosexual persons and 
uncritically accepting and affirming them (and implicitly their lifestyles). This organiza- 
tion’s emphasis is on healing and transformation for those struggling to be free of their 
same-sex attraction and behavior. Transforming Congregations has an affinity with sev- 
eral influential conservative groups with a broader agenda, especially Good News and the 
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Confessing Movement. Good News is the strongest and most politically effective of the 
caucus groups. This organization’s educational activities are widely influential and it has 
often been successful in electing delegates to Annual and General Conferences, members 
of the Judicial Council, bishops, and other leaders who will champion their cause. Good 
News characterizes itself as a “voice for evangelical and historic Wesleyan concerns within 
our church” (Good News Web site). Though The Confessing Movement is more sharply 
focused on the recovery and proclamation of classical doctrine, it also seeks to influence 
the political process within the denomination. 

These advocacy organizations seek to shape policies according to their understanding 
of the Bible. All acknowledge the authority of the Bible, but conservative organizations 
focus on specific proscriptions of homosexual relationships, while liberal organizations, 
looking at the Bible as a whole and in cultural context, find biblical authority for any 
relationships that build people up in love that engenders responsibility in the community. 
Also, though conservatives tend to see homosexual identity as a choice; liberals hold 
that most homosexual persons do not choose their sexual orientation. The official United 
Methodist Press (Abingdon) continues to publish books that represent these diverse points 
of view. 

Dialogue. Though legislative and judicial actions and the political activity surrounding 
them get most media attention, the continual dialogue may in the long run have more 
significance for an ultimate resolution of these issues within the church and within the 
society. When the committee to study homosexuality delivered its report in 1992 it 
was clear that the diverse group, despite intense differences on the issues, had reached 
a deep level of respect for one another based on the common ground of their faith. 
Similar dialogue throughout the church was urged by the distribution of The Church Studies 
Homosexuality: A Study for United Methodist Groups Using the Report of the Committee to 
Study Homosexuality. This study guide included a section in which the Bible passages most 
often discussed in relation to homosexuality were presented along with both traditional and 
alternative interpretations. After the 1996 General Conference such dialogue was further 
facilitated by two national meetings, in 1997 and in 1998, of a group carefully chosen to 
represent various points of view on homosexuality and underlying issues related to biblical 
authority. Social scientists have found that the discussion of controversial issues in groups 
of people who, despite their disagreements, have something important in common will 
dampen conflict and create a civility of discourse conducive to resolution of the issues. The 
national dialogue brought together persons from regions where there is little support for 
the full acceptance of homosexuality with those from regions where there is a great deal 
of support. For example, 96 percent of delegates from the Western Jurisdiction (region) 
voted to change the incompatibility phrase while only 35 percent of the delegates from 
the Southeastern Jurisdiction voted that way. Eventually the group created a document, In 
Search of Unity: A Conversation with Recommendations for the Unity of the United Methodist 
Church, that encouraged and enabled regional conferences and local churches to engage 
in such dialogues. 

The Future. This statement in the United Methodist Social Principles as amended at 
the 2004 General conference reflects the continuing tension within the denomination 
over concern for homosexual persons and their rights, on the one hand, and worry about 
encouraging homosexual practice and undermining the authority of the Bible on the 
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other: “We insist that all persons, regardless of age, gender, marital status, or sexual 
orientation, are entitled to have their human and civil rights ensured... . Homosexual 
persons no less than heterosexual persons are individuals of sacred worth. All persons need 
the ministry and guidance of the church in their struggles for human fulfillment, as well 
as the spiritual and emotional care of a fellowship that enables reconciling relationships 
with God, with others, and with self. The United Methodist Church does not condone the 
practice of homosexuality and consider this practice incompatible with Christian teaching. 
We affirm that God’s grace is available to all, and we will seek to live together in Christian 
community. We implore families and churches not to reject or condemn lesbian and gay 
members and friends. We commit ourselves to be in ministry for and with all persons” 
(United Methodist Church 2004, 101). 

Solutions to these issues are inextricably bound to broader changes within the US soci- 
ety. Though each legislative or judicial skirmish ends with a tightening of denominational 
laws, liberals feel that time is on their side as the people in the pews, like the society around 
them, are becoming more receptive to committed same-sex relationships. Certainly in the 
past decade there was a strong trend toward acceptance of homosexual relationships. Na- 
tional polls in the 1990s, for example, showed that 57 percent of Americans aged 18 to 
29 (44% of the population as a whole) think “homosexuality is a way of life that should 
be accepted by society.” Seventy-seven percent of those 18 to 29 (61% of all Americans) 
think courses in high school should not teach that “homosexuality is immoral” (Wood 
2000, 110). United Methodists reflected this trend. For example, the percentage of United 
Methodists in a national sample who said that sexual relations between two adults of 
the same sex is “wrong only sometimes, or not wrong at all” more than doubled between 
1994 and 1998, from 19 percent to 39 percent (Wood 2000, 111). United Methodists in 
the pews may have become more accepting of homosexual relationships than delegates 
to General Conference. A recent survey shows that 46 percent of delegates to the 2004 
General Conference (52% of those under 65) think it is all right for their pastor to con- 
duct a ceremony celebrating a same-sex union. But two surveys in a conservative state, 
Indiana, show half the United Methodists (61% of those under 65) ready for their pastors 
to conduct such ceremonies 

Several factors may contribute to the shape of the continuing debate within the church 
and also affect its ability to influence society. First, compared with many other denomi- 
nations, United Methodists are more flexible in their theology and their biblical interpre- 
tations. This openness is in part the heritage of John Wesley, the founder of Methodism, 
who famously said that religious people should “think and let think.” Such flexibility may 
allow solutions that focus on the Christian ethic inherent in Jesus’ teachings rather than 
on specific passages of the Bible. For example, less than 4 percent of the US delegates 
to the 2004 General Conference think the Bible “is meant to be taken literally word for 
word”, while, at the other end of the biblical interpretation spectrum, more than 40 per- 
cent think the Bible “must be interpreted in the light of the limitations of the authors and 
the culture of their time.” Ninety-four percent of the first group and just 32 percent of the 
second voted against changing the church law stating that the practice of homosexuality 
is incompatible with Christian teaching. 

A second factor is the influence of Central Conference delegates (those from outside 
the United States). These delegates typically make a disproportionately large number of 
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the speeches against softening policies on homosexual persons. Even though the Central 
Conferences can adapt denominational laws to their own situation, many US delegates 
believe that changing policies will adversely impact the denomination’s ability to remain 
a worldwide church. This concern can also be traced back to Wesley who declared “the 
world is my parish.” However, as diversity of opinion among Central Conference delegates 
increases and becomes more apparent, US delegates may feel free to focus more on the 
increasing acceptance of homosexuality in the US society. 

Finally, being the denomination most broadly representative of US society may be a 
two-edged sword for the United Methodist Church. A few years ago the continuation 
of the trend toward acceptance of homosexuality in the United States seemed almost 
certain. Most young people accepted homosexuality and increasing personal awareness of 
the sexual orientation of family, friends, neighbors, and coworkers as well as increasingly 
favorable treatment of homosexuality in the media and in the business world bolstered the 
trend. The representativeness of the United Methodist Church has helped the church to 
discern the dilemma of many Americans who want to be accepting of homosexual persons 
but also want to be faithful to the Bible. The study materials and dialogues sponsored by the 
denomination have spoken to such people. But new developments within US society make 
prediction of future trends problematic. The issues surrounding homosexuality have begun 
to play an important role as wedge issues on the national political scene, generating money, 
organization, and rhetoric aimed at reversing the acceptance of same-sex commitments as 
a legitimate lifestyle. These efforts include attempts by some religious leaders to challenge 
the presence in public schools not only of curriculum materials and library books but also 
of social arrangements that promote understanding of homosexuals, such as high school 
clubs where straight and gay students come together for dialogue. It is entirely possible 
that these conservative developments could slow or even reverse the liberal trends of the 
1990s. Reversal of the general societal trend toward acceptance of homosexuality would 
further strengthen the already strong hand of conservatives within the United Methodist 
Church. 

Conclusion. Despite more than three decades of struggle over policies on homosexuality, 
schism is not likely. United Methodists of diverse opinions continue to work together in 
a friendly way. Surveys of General Conference delegates show that at conference after 
conference the vast majority of delegates actually had cordial conversations with persons 
who disagreed with them on homosexual issues (Wood 2005). It is not surprising, then, 
that there is little support for splitting the denomination over these and related issues. At 
the 2004 General Conference in Pittsburgh some conservative leaders floated a proposal 
for an “amicable separation.” They withdrew the proposal after receiving negative feedback 
even from some of their conservative constituents. However, press coverage of the proposal 
for separation generated so much concern that some delegates presented a proposal for the 
general Conference to reaffirm its support for unity. Ninety-five percent of the delegates 
voted in favor of this resolution: “As United Methodists we remain in covenant with 
one another, even in the midst of disagreement, and affirm our commitment to work 
together for our common mission of making disciples throughout the world” (Cropsey 2004, 
2250). In the long run modeling a civil approach to the controversy may be the United 
Methodist Church’s major contribution to society’s resolution of the issues related to 
homosexuality. 

JAMES R. Woop 
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WELCOMING AND AFFIRMING FAITH COMMUNITIES. There are quite anum- 
ber of groups within different religious communities that are referred to as “Welcoming 
and Affirming” or “Welcoming and Open.” These groups are dedicated both to offering a 
haven for GLBTQ persons of faith and to seeking changes within their respective faith 
communities so that GLBTQ people will feel welcomed within the mainstream of their 
respective religious traditions. Welcoming and Affirming faith groups span the religious 
traditions—across Judaism, Christianity, Islam, Buddhism, and more. Typically the focus of 
these groups is upon local congregations that have self-identified as being open to GLBTQ 
people of faith. These organizations include support groups for Jews (www.glbtjews.org— 
Keshet Ga’avah—representing over fifty Jewish organizations worldwide; for Orthodox 
Jews see also www.GayJews.Org.), and some Muslims (www.al-fatiha.net.), though the 
vast majority of these groups are Christian organizations. 

Within the Christian tradition most denominations have support groups for GLBTQ 
persons. For example, “Affirmation” is the United Methodist Church group (not 
sponsored by the UMC) that provides resources and strategies for GLBTQ people 
(www.umaffirm.org.). Established in 1975, the group gives up-to-date information on the 
official status of GLBTQ people within the United Methodist Church, including reports 
on disciplinary actions taken against gay and lesbian pastors, as well as stories of welcoming 
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church communities. When, in 1984, the United Methodist Church ruled against the or- 
dination or appointment of “self-avowed practicing homosexuals,” Affirmation responded 
by organizing the Reconciling Congregation Program. In the year 2000 this group became 
the Reconciling Ministries Network (www.rmnetwork.org.). This ministry invites congre- 
gations to become a Reconciling Congregation by having their church boards officially 
vote for such a status. As of January 2006 there were over 200 United Methodist con- 
gregations that were Reconciling Congregations, as well as over sixty reconciling campus 
ministry and other ministry programs in the United States. These groups represent roughly 
18,000 members of the United Methodist Church. Although a relatively small number 
compared to the over 8 million members of the church in the United States, the Recon- 
ciling Ministries Network is a vocal group that regularly seeks recognition at the General 
Conference national meetings of the church held every four years. 

Similarly, within the Presbyterian Church (USA) there are “More Light Presbyte- 
rian” congregations (www.mlp.org.) that have declared themselves open and affirming of 
GLBTQ persons in various ways by official action of the church’s Session (the congrega- 
tion’s governing body). There are currently over 300 More Light congregations nationally, 
with over 100 congregations alone in New York State. Many of these congregations are 
associated with the Covenant Network of Presbyterians (a national organization seeking 
full inclusion of GLBTQ persons within the denomination); many have officially dissented 
from the Presbyterian Church’s passage of Amendment B to its governing Book of Or- 
der (this amendment bans ordination of openly GLBTQ persons), while relatively few 
have declared themselves open to conducting same-sex unions on site in open defiance 
of denominational policy. As is the case with the United Methodist Church, More Light 
Presbyterians represent a relatively small proportion of the denomination but are quite 
active and vocal at the national level (the General Assembly) and within Presbyteries 
(smaller regional groupings of churches, where the real power of the denomination rests). 
The ministry extended to GLBTQ persons through local More Light congregations also 
provides significant places for Presbyterians to worship and be engaged in ministry as 
GLBTQ Christians. 

Similar organizations exist within the Eastern Orthodox Christian community (Ax- 
ios), the Episcopal Church (Integrity, www.integrityusa.org.), the Roman Catholic 
Church (Dignity, www.dignityusa.org.), the Lutheran Church (Lutherans Concerned, 
www.lcna.org.), among evangelical Christians (Evangelicals Concerned, www.ecwr.org.), 
within the United Church of Christ (www.ucccoalition.org.), and many other denomi- 
nations. 

The United Church of Christ is particularly interesting in this regard as the denomina- 
tion as a whole officially encourages its member churches to be welcoming and affirming. 
Already at its 1985 General Synod (the national level of church deliberation) the Synod 
passed a resolution calling on all its churches to be open and affirming toward GLBT 
Christians. Since in the UCC structure the General Synod does not issue binding leg- 
islation on behalf of the member churches but instead speaks to the member churches 
through elected officials, the 1985 resolution was significant, but not binding per se on 
local congregations. Still, it was a major step as the denomination as a whole basically de- 
clared itself to be open and affirming, even though individual congregations could choose 
not to follow this recommendation. In the same manner, at its 2005 General Synod the 
UCC again made history by passing a resolution recommending that local congregations 
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recognize same-sex unions as in keeping with Christian faith, and that they consider 
adopting wedding policies that would not discriminate against gay and lesbian couples. 
Again, this resolution is a recommendation and is not binding. But it is important to note 
that at the same 2005 General Synod a resolution was introduced to define marriage as 
an exclusive union between one man and one woman; this resolution was defeated by the 
Synod. Thus the denomination at the national level (unlike any other national main- 
stream Protestant denomination) has issued public statements encouraging its member 
churches not only to be open and welcoming to GLBT persons in terms of membership, 
but also to be open to same-sex marriages between gay and lesbian couples. In short, rather 
than being a minority voice within the UCC church, GLBT persons have the support of 
the denomination’s leadership at the national level. 

JEFFREY S. SIKER 
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THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES. Established in 1948 in Amsterdam, the 
World Council of Churches (WCC) currently comprises 347 churches, denominations 
and church fellowships from over 120 countries and territories throughout the world. This 
represents over 500 million Christians and includes most of the world’s Orthodox churches, 
and dozens of denominations from traditions of the Protestant Reformation (Lutheran, 
Baptist, Methodist and Reformed, as well as Anglican and many United and Independent 
churches). Although the Roman Catholic Church is not a member of the WCC, it is a full 
member of the Faith and Order Commission and the Commission on World Mission and 
Evangelism, and so has regular interaction with other member churches of the WCC. The 
WCC holds international assemblies every seven or eight years. The eighth assembly was 
held in Harare, Zimbabwe, in 1998, and the ninth assembly was recently held in February 
2006 in Porto Alegre, Brazil. 

At the eighth assembly of the WCC in Harare, Zimbabwe, there was no official discussion 
of homosexuality on the WCC agenda. In part this was due to the location of the assembly, 
as in Zimbabwe homosexual activity is against the law and can result in a ten-year prison 
sentence. The President of Zimbabwe, Robert Mugabe, has also often criticized in very 
harsh terms any discussion of loosening prohibitions against homosexuality. The group 
Gays and Lesbians of Zimbabwe (GALZ), a support group for homosexual rights, requested 
permission to participate in the various events of the eighth assembly, but their request 
was denied. Although there were no official sessions devoted to homosexuality, several 
of the more than 500 workshops sponsored by various member churches of the WCC 
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did address issues related to homosexuality. The United Church of Christ in the United 
States sponsored a workshop on homosexuality and human rights, and the United Church 
of Canada sponsored a workshop on educating church members about sexual orientation. 
Both the United Church of Christ and the United Church of Canada are among the 
most open and welcoming churches to gay and lesbian persons. Two denominations from 
South Africa, the Congregationalist Church, and the United Congregational Church, 
participated in the workshops. Various Eastern Orthodox churches objected strongly to 
any discussion of homosexuality at WCC assemblies, and several of the Eastern Orthodox 
churches have reduced their involvement with the WCC for this and other reasons. 
The WCC assembly issued a statement in 1998 recognizing the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, and while some church leaders pushed to 
have the statement include sexual minorities, the Eastern Orthodox churches blocked this 
move. 

Because of the undercurrent of tensions regarding issues of human sexuality, in its 
planning for the ninth assembly of the WCC in February 2006 in Porto Alegre, Brazil, 
the program guidelines committee of the WCC formally requested that official study 
and dialogue sessions on the theological, social, and cultural aspects of human sexuality 
be included in the 2006 assembly. The request was granted, and in response the WCC 
general secretary invited representatives from various member churches to form a reference 
group on human sexuality. This group reviewed and assessed statements from over eighty 
churches on all aspects of human sexuality. They also reviewed a congregational study 
guide on human sexuality that had been prepared by the Anglican diocese of Johannesburg, 
South Africa. Regional seminars on biblical texts were organized around the world in 2003 
in anticipation of the 2006 assembly. The general secretary also appointed a WCC human 
sexuality staff group to help make connections between the work of the reference group 
and other WCC program areas, such as AIDS/HIV and the WCC study on theological 
anthropology (the nature of human existence). In its preparatory work for the ninth 
assembly, these WCC groups invited participants from various cultures to share different 
perspectives on human sexuality. They also analyzed church statements and the results of 
the Bible study seminars. While various conversations were held at the ninth assembly 
regarding homosexuality within the larger framework of human sexuality, it became clear 
that attempts to produce official statements on the topic would only deepen already fragile 
tensions and divisions between the various member churches of the WCC. While there 
is general agreement on such issues as AIDS/HIV, violence against women, and sexual 
abuse of children, there was no ready consensus on homosexuality. The conclusion was 
that much further ecumenical dialogue and discussion was necessary. 

In its review of the various church statements on human sexuality, the WCC group 
noted that most of the statements reflected a very local geographic and theological em- 
phasis reflecting particular denominational approaches. Many of the church statements 
recognized the discontinuity between traditional church teachings on human sexuality and 
the current cultural realities that challenged such teachings. The WCC stressed the diver- 
sity of the different church statements. Partly this is due to the very different approaches to 
the Bible found among the different church traditions. In general the statements affirmed 
human sexuality as intrinsically good and a gift from God to be celebrated in appropriate 
relational contexts (heterosexual marriage). 


THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


It was noted by Cardinal Walter Kasper, president of the Roman Catholic Pontifical 
Council for Promoting Christian Unity, that in the past all Christian churches had the 
same position on the question of homosexuality, namely, condemning homosexual activity. 
At present, however, as Kasper observed, there are not only divisions between the Roman 
Catholic Church and other churches on this issues, but there are also deep divisions within 
a number of churches. In particular he was referring to the Anglican Communion, which 
has been deeply divided over the question of homosexuality since the election in 2003 of 
Gene Robinson as the first openly gay bishop in the Episcopal Church USA. This move in 
the Episcopal church has created new obstacles for relations between the Roman Catholic 
Church and the Anglican Communion, especially since in 2005 a Vatican statement 
made it clear that men with deep-seated homosexual tendencies should not under any 
circumstance become priests. 

These issues raised by the Roman Catholic Church will continue to be important 
matters as the WCC continues to consider homosexuality and human sexuality at its 
future meetings. 

JEFFREY S. SIKER 
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